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PERSIMMONS. 

PUCKER Y as persimmons" has, in all probability, been ac- 
cepted as a fitting simile ever since the fruit was dis- 
covered and named. In his "Evolution of Our Native Fruits" 
Prof. L. H. Bailey quotes that bold adventurer and hero of the 
primary histories, Captain John Smith, as recording, during the 
first few years of the settlement at Jamestown, that "Plumbs 
there be of three sorts. The red and white are like our hedge 
plumbs; but the other, which they call Putchamins, grow as high as 
a Palrneta; the fruit is like a medlar; it is first green, then yellow, 
and red when it is ripe; if it be not ripe it will drawe a man's 
mouth awrie with much torment; but when it is ripe it is as deli- 
cious as an apricock." Webster says the word "persimmon" is 
from Virginian Indian language, and "PMictouns" of the time of 
Pocahontas have no doubt developed into the persimmons of later 
date. 

Even at this date it is altogether probable that more people 
know the persimmon from a hearsay knowledge of its ability to 
"drawe a man's mouth awrie" than from an intimate acquaintance 
when it is ripe and "delicious as an Apricock." The botanist 
was evidently aware of its excellence when he christened the ge- 
nus Diospyros, meaning Jove's fruit. 

The American species, Diospyros Virginiana, is noted by botan- 
ists as found from southern New England westward to Illinois 
and south, but in no section are the trees very abundant. It is 
quite a common tree in Missouri, and is occasionally found along 
streams in eastern Kansas. It is only in recent years that any effort 
has been made to cultivate the tree or to improve the fruit. It is 
quite probable that interest in our native persimmons was stimu- 
lated by the introduction of varieties of the Japanese species, 
Diospyros Kaki, and the statement made by I know not what 
authority, that the Japanese growers have developed their vari- 
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Persimmon Tree (four yeais old) 
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eties from a wild fruit, in no way superior to ours, to a beautiful 
fruit equaling a tomato in size and color and having few or no 

seeds. 

The Japanese varieties are now grown to some extent in Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf states and are noted by Prof. R. L. Watts of the 
Experiment Station of Tennessee as being hardy in that state. 
The Horticultural Department of the Kansas Experiment Station 
has set a number of trees of different varieties; of this species, 
but without exception they have been seriously injured by the 
cold weather, even when well protected by coverings of straw. 

Greater sizi and fewer seeds are the points to be desired in im- 
proving the American persimmon. Many people who are ac- 
quainted with both species consider the native fruit superior ft) 
the Japanese in flavor and quality. Prof. J. B. McBryde, of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Tennessee, 
in Bulletin Volume XI, Number!, gives the average of analyses 
of persimmons made by him. A synopsis of his tables and his 
comparison. of the composition of persimmons with some better 
known fruits contains. the following: 



Sugar in Pulp: 

Japanese persimmons 16.54 

American persimmons 21.90 

Cherries 11 >"32 

Sugar in Fruit : 

Japanese persimmons ^'51 

American persimmons. ... 17.76 

Cherries 10.59 

Apples 9.79 

Strawberries ......... 5.46 

Oranges ' 4.11 



Total Acid : . . 

Average of both persim- 
mon species 



0.15 



Cherries 0.40 

Apples 9.56 

Strawberries .... 1-37 

Oranges 9.58 



The proximate average composition was: 

Fats and Carbohydrates : 
Japanese persimmons . . 



Water: 

Japanese persimmons 73.34 

American persimmons 60.42 

Cherries 80.95 

Apples 82.35 

Strawberries 90.52 

Cr.ude Protein : 

Japanese persimmons 0.73 

American persimmons. .... 0.57 

.Cherries , ,-• 1»09- 

Apples 0.52 



American persimmons. 37.88 

Cherries }■][•« 

Apples l °-™ 

Strawberries ' - 01 



Crude Ash : 



0.73 
1.13 



Japanese persimmons 

American persimmons. . . . 

Cherries " m 

Apples 

Strawberries ' • 



0.62 



Strawberries . .•. : •' '0.99' 

If it is- true that people think more of the composition of their 
food than they formerly did, the analyses would seem to indicate 
that the persimmon is worth rather more as a food than some other 
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fruits, and deserves consideration on that ground; but it seems 
much more probable that the vast majority of people choose their 
fruits on account of personal preference and taste, and that the food 
value is not likely to be an important factor in encouraging the 
growth and improvement of the persimmon. The persimmon is 

growing in favor and in importance 
because it is good to eat. Most peo- 
ple who eat them like them, and the 
increasing sales of persimmons in the 
city markets and at the fruit stands 
indicate that there is a place in the 
market for this fruit. The fruit is 
usually eaten fresh, though there are 
recipes for its use in puddings, and 
it is sometimes preserved. The analy- 





Fig. 1. 

sis would seem to lend color to the stories told by former resi- 
dents of southern plantations of exhilarating eifects of " 'simmon 
beer in the good old times "befo' the wah " 

for? ^ U " k T remarkabl y "<* even when it is fully ripe be- 
mal, h™*' "£ T b6 Sh ' Pped almost a °y dista °<» « P«*ed iu 
ouan h» k 7 *" th6 Dative P"*™".. are shipped in 

jIl^Y r S ' PaCk6d i0 * he '^ty'onr.box crate The 
SnZlIT T T " SUally ShipPed in fire -P°™ d baskets or in 
NearWl 1 1^ ° arrier "*** tm ^^ and «>™^ 

"^ml^t^zri * th ; western markets come 

' Art£ans as, and the eastern counties of Kansas. 
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The price varies according to quality and demand, of course, but 
the greater part of the persimmons sold bring at least ten cents 
per box retail, and about a dollar and a half per crate wholesale. 
Extra quality fruit nearly always brings a good price. 




Tbrfcct fltwrtr. 



Fig. 2. 

There are but lew trees e£ native persimmons under cultivation, 
but many nurseries now ofler young trees for sale and a eons.der- 
able number are being planted, usually in a small way for home 
use. Bulletin Number60, of the Agricultural Experiment Stataon 
of Purdue University (Indiana), gives a very full discussion of the 
native-persimmon, describing varieties and suggestmg methods 
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of propagation. Bulletin Volume XI, Number 1, of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station previously referred to, gives descriptions of 
a number of Japanese varieties. 

The Horticultural Department of the Kansas Experiment Sta 
tion has planted trees of a number of named varieties of native 
persimmons and seed from promising wild fruits. The wild fruit 
varies considerably in size, form, in the number of seeds, in the 
color of skin and flesh, and the season of ripening. The named vari- 
eties are selections of t^he best of these from various localities 
Attempts to propagate the varieties from sprouts or suckers have 
not succeeded well," the trees from sprouts making but poor 
growth and being short-lived. • , 

The seed has grown readily, when planted in the fall or stratified 
in moist sand and kept out doors n'ntil spring. Figure 1 shows 
the germination and early growth of the tree. Seedlings have 
sometimes made a growth of two feet during the first season ; the 
average has been something less than eighteen inches. Unless 

llZT r P] ? nted WhGre ^ treeS are Wanted ' the "edlings 

makes ^T**?™ "*** "* ^ ° M ' &S tUe S ^ ht ^™t 
makes the transplanting of older trees quite difficult. Nursery- 

ST N GeS r USUaUy trans P.^ ted each year until ready for 

hoLh * > VanetieS ar * USUally P™P a ^ed by grafting, 
ho gh some have reported fair success from cion budding early 

ha -of Zl'J r Sfc ?° PU,ar meth ° d at P- sent ***** to be 

I k afd w , g ' USlng ' ^^ at lGaSt tW ° * ears old 'or the 
budding and wh,p : graftin.seedling stocks have so far given poor 

theT^ome^"^ UngS ^W* be —fully examined as 
he cb act 1 f Tl* 3W USUa1 ^ '' f ° Ur ° r five ^ 6ars 0ld ' and 
ion sol t Is K° WerS n ° ted - In the ^^ at this Sta- 

"s aTa**, 7 ^ ^ ' ^ ^^ ^ Sterile fl ° W 

II ♦ J llai ' 1D a PP e ^^e to the perfect ones being 

m«. ha e nTe 9 ^Tt ^ *» *—«£« nLber ^ 2 

t- ";~;r The idea that the «***»*« 

seems to ZTZ^^J™""™ ^^ of ■* others 
flowered ohp »J?! ' S ^ romn S miles from a sterile 

larTy B o^ k ; f t W h n t0 ^ ^orne good crops of fruit regu- 
when coveredTo i T 'eot-flowered trees have borne fruit 

covered to znsure self-pollination. The flowers are borne 
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upon new growth wood, are quite inconspicuous, greenish yellow 
in color, and to some extent hidden by the leaves. The sepals and 
petals are in fours, the stamens of the per- 
fect flowers usually eight in number, the ster-- 
ile ones' usually sixteen. Figure 2 shows a 
perfect flower; figure 3 a section of the same 
flower. Figure 4. shows a sterile flower, and 
a section of the same v flower is shown in fig- 
ure 5. It will be noted that the ovary is" very 





Section of Storm note flotrer. 
(Shoi»i„j rudimentary pljftl) 

Fig. 5. 



* iVami-nute. f|ou>er. 



Fig. 4. 
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prominent in the perfect flower, while in the sterile ones it is 
hardly noticeable. The figures of flowers are natural size, the 
section three times the natural size. The sterile-flowered trees 
may be top-grafted with cions from bearing trees. 
Trees bearing perfect flowers have frequently borne imperfect 




Fig. 6. Pistillate Flower. 

pistillate flowers. No difference has been noted in the fruit 
ripened from these as compared with the fruits from perfect 
flowers. Figure 6 shows the pistillate flower and figure 7 the 

section of it. 

The trees from selected seed have not yet borne fruit, but trees 
of the varieties Daniel Boone, Early Bearing, and Hicks, set in 1900 
being then two years from the graft, bore a few fruits in 1902 and 
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1903. Shoto and Golden Gem have not yet come into bearing. 
Seedling trees of a variety of wild fruit, called American Honey by 
introducer, Mr. T. V. Munson, of Denison, Tex., have made good its 
growths and seem hardy and vigorous. About'two- thirds of these 
seedling trees set in 1900 have borne fruit, the others being sterile- 
flowered. The half tone on page 308 shows one of the best of 
this lot of trees set in 1900. The photograph was taken in Novem- 
ber, 1.903.: ; > This tree bore over sixty fruits in 1903. The follow- 
ing notes of .varieties are from the Station records: 

American Money' Seedling.— Fruit roundish, slightly, ovate, If 
inches long, U inches broad; bright yellow; skin tough; seeds' av- 
eraged five to the fruit; flavor very gOod, -quality rich; ripe 
November 10, after frost. 

Daniel Boone. -Fruit roundish oblate, H inches long, If inches 
broad; yellow, coppery red on the side next the sun; skin tou°-lr 
seeds averaged five to the fruit; flavor good, quality good but not 
rich; ripe October 15, after frost. 

Em-ly Bearing. -Fruit roundish, somewhat ovate, If inches 
long, U inehes broad, dull yellow; skin thin but tough; seeds 
averaged four to the fruit; flavor good, quality rich; ripe Septem- 
ber 20, before frost. 

iftc/cs.-Roundish oblate, 1| inches long If inches broad; yel- 
lowish-brown; skin shining; seeds averaged three to the fruit; fla- 
vor excellent, quality Very rich; ripe October 10, after frost. 

Aside from its possibilities as a fruit-tree the persimmon is a 
fine-appearing tree, usually strong, vigorous, and. healthy in ap- 
pearance; the leaved are bright, shining green, light on the lower 
siae, frequently quite pubescent, noticeably regular in form. It 
; s rather late in starting in the spring but retains its leaves late 
in the fall, and assumes a very fine brown as the leaves turn. It 
is well worth planting as an ornamental. Albert Dickens. 

WATERWORKS CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed bids will be received at the office of the undersigned till 
12 noon, Monday, March 21, 1904, for the construction of a watei 
p ant for the Kansas State Agricultural College, in accordance with 
plans and specifications now on file at my office. Bids must be 
made out on blanks found with the specifications. Mark envelopes 
co taming bids, "Bids for Waterworks.- The right to reject any 
or all bids is reserved. E. R. Nichols, Pres., Manhattan, Kan, " 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Second- year student Popenoe is sick with measles, at his home 
near Topeka. 

Miss Melton enjoyed (?) a two- days' vacation on account of hav- 
ing German measles. 

Professor Ten Eyck attended a_ farmers' institute at Paxico, 
Wabaunsee county, on February 27. 

Assistant Eastman, of the Horticultural Department, has had a 
tu ssle with a severe case of the mu mps. 

Professor Erf and Assistant Shoesmith attended a farmers' in- 
stitute at Norcatur, on February 26 and 27. 

The drawings and specifications of the pu mp-house of the new 
waterworks were prepared by Prof. J. D. Walters. 

The College battalion is enjoying exercises in distance judg- 
ing, as a preliminary to the annual work in sharp-shooting. 

Professor Roberts favored the Short- course Agricultural So- 
ciety on February 27, with a lecture on "Wheat Breeding. 

Professor Walters has commenced the erection of an eight- 
roorcottage on Bluemont Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. 

Doctor Mayo was called to Chase county last Tuesday to inves- 
tigate In outbreak of disease among cattle, which he , fouud to be 
ergotism, caused by eating wild rye hay containing ergot. 

The Animal Husbandry Department is ^king cheese every 
Mondav Butter is being made three times a week. Ihe output 
tf the creamery's at present about five hundred pounds per week. 

Contractor Henry Bennett has resumed ^^^^^ 
Auditorium with a strong force of masons and expels to be 
ready for the roof trusses in less than six weeks, the ground no 
notwithstanding. 



er 



ten illustrations of field crops. The import i [™ TJ tI may be had 
— Herald. 
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Student assistant S. S. Lard left for Fort Worth, Tex., March 
4, to work for the Nissley Creamery Company as butter maker 
Mr. Lard is a strong man and will hold his job all right. 

Next Monday, or Monday of next week, the Animal Husbandry 
Department will take the short-course students and the sopho- 
mores of the agricultural course to Topeka to visit the Conti- 
nental creamery, the Wolfe packing-house, and a number of 
other places of interest. Professor Erf and Assistant Kinzer 
will chaperone the party. 

Asst, Caroline Hopps was agreeably surprised last week by a 
visit from her father and mother, who were returning from a 
trip through California. They left for their home in Lamoille 
111., on Thursday. This was their first visit at this College and 
they were much pleased with the practical character of the in- 
struction, especially with that of the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment. r 

Reduced Rates to California, March 1 to April 30.— That 
long looked for California opportunity is here at last. March 1 to 
April 30, the Rock Island System will sell "tourist" tickets to 
principal points in California at these low rates: $25 from Mis- 
souri River Points; $25 from Manhattan, Kan. Tickets are good 
in tourists sleepers, which the Rock Island runs daily, Chicago 
and Kansas City to Los Angeles and San Francisco by way of El 
Paso; three times a week via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake 
Uty. March and April are the pleasantest months of the Cali- 
fornia year— doubly so because, at home, they are usually the 
very opposite Tickets and births at all Rock Island ticket 

S?*™' f°n y A a £ dr T ? ssl °S A - E - Cooper, D. P. A, Topeka, or J. A. 
Stewart, G. A. P. D., Kansas City. 17.27. 

nf J h ? W ^ st f Litera fy Society presented their annual in form 
of a play Monday evening in the Manhattan opera-house to an un- 
usually large audience. "The Onion Scout" was probably the 

Svfn M^h and Z G "***<[ Production this socLy Zl evil 
given Much credit is due Miss Katherine Winters for her 

Mav K ton " b f ers in taki *g ^ part of the heroine Miss 
thf h™flt £ J e A ^i% Wa A S repeated Wednesday evening for 
to?wtSleo^i?«iO tl,1 TJ; AsSOciation < Producing a net profit of 
str^MeTsrs $6 W. 0.^7 W^Teli tTI Y %* Wel> 

^rCntret %^\^^ ^ K ™g 
Edith Huntress. Tne cast was as follows: May Meriton Miss 

Wheeler cCnLT^i, \ B> v5*?, ni ?* ! Li *«tenant Ames, Ear! 

Robt. E Lee, A. M^Nash; ColoSwne^TurTibuil^ld Pete 
J. B. Thompson; Mr. Meriton, W. O. Gray Mr pi. WB 

SCT'hMW ? er ^ nt B'y.J. aWors^Tcorporal 
pX£J« m " g WS " nder the ^'vision of 
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The Farm Department has its crop report for 1903 in the print- 
ing-office and hopes to be able to mail the pamphlet in a few days. 
It will contain about seventy pages of printed matter, ten half- 
tone plates, and twenty full-page tables. 

Professor Willard and Miss Rose, while in attendanceat the Ar- 
kansas City Institute last week, were treated to a trip to the Chil- 
locco Indian School, across the line in Oklahoma. They are indebt- 
ed to Mr and Mrs. Walton for this extra courtesy, and enjoyed 
their visit to this great farm school very much. This school has 
been given the honorable task of preparing the exhibits for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition illustrating the work of the Indian 
schools, and its students are turning out some very fine work. 
L E. Potter, '00, is dairyman, and Mr. Peairs, formerly a dairy 
course student here, is in charge of the farm. 

In this number of the Industrialist there is an advertisement 
for bids for the construction of a waterworks plant for this Col- 
lege The bids will be opened on Monday, March 21. The speci- 
fications require the sinking of a six-foot well near the main en- 
trance to the College grounds, the erection of a stone pump-house, 
the provision of an electric motor and a pump having a capacity 
of eight thousand gallons per hour against a head of two hundred 
fifty feet, the erection of a ninety-eight foot steel tower with a 
steel tank holding ninety-five hundred gallons, ^veral additional 
pipe lines and fire plugs, etc. The work is to be completed and 
S good running order by July 1, 1904. This p ant will make the 
CoUege independent of the city water-supply, give better fire pro- 
tection and save annually quite a sum of money to the jnstatnticn. 
The water bill for the past years has amounted to about |»iouu 
annuX The pump motor will be supplied with power from the 
central power station and its work will cost the College but little 
beyond ihe freight expenses of the fuel and necessary repairs. 



ALUriNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

R. M. Philbrook, '97, is teaching in Walla Walla, Wash. 

Click Fockele, '02, looked very natural playing his old part m 
the orchestra last week. He visited several days. He is now 
business manager for the Le Roy Reporter. 

T A Fit/ '02 made a flying visit while on the way from Wash- 
ingtoftT his IprTngoperVons at "f*"^ 1 ""* ^ 
charee of the cooperative experiments in cereal testing ana 
breedtag conducted by the Department of Agnculture and the 
Experiment Station. 

J G Hanev '99, Superintendent of the Fort Hays Branch Ex- 

fn P goo^nditTon tLre yet, bnt rain will be a necess.ty soon an- 
less serious damage to wheat is to be suffered. 
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Agnes Hopper, daughter of Geo. E, Hopper, '85, and freshman 
student in 1902, is now teacher of music in the Chillocco Indian 
School. 

«. ^va p hilbrook, '97, sends her best wishes for the success of 
the College, from Oxnard, Cal., where she a teacher in the Ocean 
View School. 

Owing to absence on an institute trip the editor missed the call 
of H. M. Thomas, '98, who is now collector for the J. I Case 
Inreshmg Machine Company, with headquarters at Wichita We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Thomas' services are appreciated bv his 
employers. J 

F. E. Hodgson, '03, spent a couple of days here refreshing his 
memory of things and bringing his knowledge of the College up-to- 
date, at the same time contributing to the pleasure of his old 
friends. He was specially interested in acquiring some knowledge 
of chemistry that will help him in the pure cider vinegar bufi 

At the Arkansas City farmers' institute last week, C. M. Baird 
a former short course student, was secretary of the meetings. L 
E. Potter, 00, C. C. Wiley, student in 1888, and Mary Scott, fresh- 
man last year, were also met there. Miss Scott expects to return 
dian SofonTI, ^ ear ' M ^ P ° 1 tter is dair .v™n at the Chillocco In- 
W tw ' D rl aC f l S th ^ line from Arkansas City, where he 

fn add?tion e ^^ C ° WS ' and SOme ° ther duties 

Pniwr CE: T MiSS L ° re " a R Cle mons, '94, Secretary of the 
Sd^nSftSSf ST* ™ for ™ ti ™ concerning the whereabouts 
S«, i? T - aU ^ raduates > f or use in the forthcoming cata- 
hfmsel^s ™? TJ Te re ^ ues , ted to c °rrect the data concerning 
themselves, and information from anyone concerning graduates 

l^clKoTSiT^h In th ? f ° ll0W ^ instances thelasfcJi" 

Melton, and C. P. King. Cripps, R. b. Reed, G. L 

From the Herald we lea**n that- FroH ra.i -n- • j • 

p Ttiu^T rm * at " e &&& o 9 sr udyi " g 

liKhVsvstom of P^ ' n °nuf Upermtendent °' «>e waterworks and 

School a\ Zuni' N M Sh*- 1S *»*««*« in the Zuni Indian 
hundred pudUs ^\J^ ? !? charge of the sewi °* for over a 

^tta?^ the SMS o^he school 
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THE CROWN GALL IN KANSAS.* 

FOR the last seven years, while acting as inspector oi nurseries 
in Kansas, my attention has been attracted to the crown 
gall by its frequency in nurseries on apple trees. With possibly 
one or two uncertain exceptions, I have found it more or less 
common everywhere, according to the year, and so far as I have 
been able to note, without much respect to varieties. 

Some nurserymen believe certain varieties to be more subject to 
this disease than others, but I find no uniformity of opinion in this 
respect. Some regard it as the accompaniment of the stock used in 
grafting, and think that its wide distribution is due to the fact 
that the few prominent nurseries that grow most of the stocks 
sold in Kansas lie in a district well infected by this troublesome 
parasite. But this belief will not account for all the facts as to its 
presence or distribution, and 1 think it more likely that a thorough 
study of the pest will show it indigenous or long established in 
many fruit-growing localities in our state. 

There is also a variation in opinion as to the gravity of the at- 
tack, some well-informed growers claiming to believe that the pres- 
ence of the crown gall has little bearing upon the question of vig- 
or, long life, growth and fruitfulness of the infected tree. Others 
again, who are both nurserymen and orchardists, insist that a tree 
once infected has at best a short life and never can become a prof- 
itable tree. This seems, from the pest laws, to be the general 
opinion in other states, and from the most that I can learn by read- 
ing and observation I think this the true and safe position in the 



case 



The most important study of the crown gall to date was made 
by Prof. J. W. Tourney, of the Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station, whose final conclusions were reported at length in his 
bulletin, No. 33 of the Arizona series, dated April, 1900. Subse- 



*Read before the State Horticultural Society, December, 1903. 
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quent publications from various other states assume that the 
crown gall everywhere is the result of the attack of the same 
organism as that studied by Professor Tourney, though so far as 
I can learn this is mainly taken for granted, and possibly may 
yet be disproven. The organism discovered by Professor Tou mey 
in crown gall in Arizona is a low type, belonging to the Myxomy 
cetes, a group of debatable position, the reproductive body being 
a simple minute protoplasmic mass. Of this group the species 
are generally non-parasitic. As occurring in connection with 
crown gall, the Myxomycete, named by him Dendrophagus glo- 
bosus, was found by Professor Tourney infesting "the hyper- 
trophied tissue of the gall and consuming the living protoplasm 
contained therein. " "The irritation caused by its presence stim- 
ulates growth and accelerates cell division, resulting in a mass of 
soft, abnormal tissue generally known under the name of crown 
gall. " He believes the gall -growth to be practically annual, leav- 
ing, by its death and decay during the winter, a wound on the 
stem of the infested plant around the margin of which new galls 
form the next year. These are more considerable in size, and the 
resulting wound is annually greater, the final effect being the rot- 
ting of the trunk and the breaking off of the tree at the wounded 
point. 

The disease, as would be expected from the nature of its incep- 
tion, is contagious, the organisms in their resting stages being 
transferable through the soil, or from place to place in infected 
trees. It was found to be readily transferred by inoculation, the 
carrying material being bits of sliced galls placed in incisions in 
the bark of healthy plants. It was also found that seedlings 
growing near infested orchard trees were often diseased early in 
their growth. 

So far as my observation goes, seedling stocks do not com- 
monly show the gall in appreciable size, unless by the presence of 
fascicled roots, but in grafts before planting, yearling and two- 
year apple-trees, I have found it in abundance, the galls bein.<. 
from the size of a pin-head to that of a walnut, or occasional! 
larger. I have little doubt that this organism is responsible to 
degree unsuspected by nurserymen for the production of abnon. 
ally large growths called calluses, on grafts made early and stor< 
in the cellar, and I suggest the experiment of selecting such an. 
planting them separately to determine this point. 
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Another fact that I have determined to my own satisfaction, 
and which I have not seen stated in publications on this disease, is 
that the presence of the crown gall on a two-year-old nursery tree 
may often be known by the growth of several late branches low 
down on the trunk after the last pruning of the trees in the row. 
Such growths I have recognized almost to a certainty in Kansas 
nurseries, during my inspection in August, by their yellowish and 
tender appearance. The pulling of such a tree shows almost uni- 
formly the presence of a well-developed gall below ground. At 
this time the root growth arising near the gall is inclined to be 
densely fascicled, and the main roots of earlier growth display 
peculiarly thickened tips, inordinately large, and these tips, with 
the portions of roots back of them for sometimes several inches, 
are of a soft and spongy texture through their whole diameter so 
that they may be pinched flat between thumb and finger. 

Through my conversation with nurserymen I have come to the 
conclusion that this gall is often taken for the work of the apple- 
root louse, though after the true anr 1 characteristic differences 
are pointed out, the two are readily distinguished by a careful ob- 
server. In cases where large lateral roots on orchard trees of 
some age lie near the surface, they are attacked by the same gall, 
and in one such specimen, sent me by a generally critical 
observer as an aphis gall, the aphis was actually found on the gall 
to that degree that it was impossible to say what might have been 
the original affecting cause, yet the principal growth in the abnor- 
mal enlargement was undoubtedly of the crown-gall nature. 

It has been the hope of some nurserymen to prevent the large 
percentage of loss from diseased stock by planting their apple 
grafts in locations and soil not before in apple-trees, but in some 
notable cases coming under my observation within the last few 
years this endeavor has failed signally of its object. In such a 
case it i% for us to decide whether the disease was carried from 
the seedling bed or the grafting cellar, or whether it is in the soil. 
The former is my belief, though the proprietor of the nursery ad- 
hered to the latter. 

A few years ago, while I was still in charge of the Horticultural 
Department in the Kansas Experiment Station, a prominent Kan- 
sas nurseryman proposed to me that I should plant on the 
grounds of the Experiment Station a lot of trees of the same va- 
riety, to be furnished by him, half of the trees showing the gall 
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and the others absolutely clean, so far as could be determined by 
examination. This was done, the trees being two-year-old Ben 
Davis, all, with the exception of the visible galls on half of them 
being good average marketable trees of this variety. These trees 
were sot in rich second-bottom, level, black land, on the Station 
grounds at Manhattan, and were spaced in planting so that they 
might grow for a number of years if necessary for the conclusion 
of the experiment. At this date my successor in the Horticul- 
tural Department, Professor Dickens, reports that there is practi- 
cally no difference in the growth above ground of the trees of the 
two lots, and that of the trees originally clean of galls some are 
now affected. This trial is perhaps uncertain in one point, in that 
the ground planted has for some years past been used as a gen- 
eral nursery site, and it can not be shown how the clean trees now 
diseased were infested. What does certainly appear, however, is 
that trees undiseased to all appearance may contract the dis- 
ease after planting in the orchard; and some uncertainty re- 
mains as to the responsibility of the nurseryman, even where he 
exercises unusual caution not to send out trees with the crown gall. 

While presumably no bad result may follow in the use of cions 
from diseased trees, it seems bad practice to do as I have found 
was done in one nursery— that is to use, for planting orchard, 
trees thrown out as unsalable because infested with crown gall. 

Attention should be called to the estimation in which crown gall 
is now held in several eastern states, large purchasers of Kansas- 
grown apple-trees, in their recent inspection laws. A few exam- 
ples will serve to show that in many states this disease is, as L 
believe, properly held to be dangerous and transmissible within 
the meaning of an inspector's certificate: 

In Illinois: "The contagious and destructive but comparatively 
little known disease now commonly called crown gall was reported 
in 1900 from fifty-two nurseries, more than twenty per cent < 
the whole, as affecting from one to one hundred per centof certain 
blocks of apple stock. In all cases where the crown gall has be« 
found in more than purely insignificant ratio the inspection cer- 
tificate has been withheld until the owner of the nursery has 
agreed in writing to destroy all trees so diseased. " 

In Virginia: "Woolly aphis and crown gall are barred from com- 
merce in this state, and all plants carrying these (among other 
stated pests) when found in transit or upon nursery yards, or de- 
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livered upon private premises, will be seized and destroyed, and 
the inspection tags (certifying freedom from noxious pests) 
issued to the shipper of such stock will be recalled." 

In Alabama: "Crown gall (Dendrophagus globoms) when found 
in a nursery shall cause all diseased stock to be destroyed, other- 
wise stock may be shipped." 

In Georgia: "Crown gall (Dendrophagus globoms) is hereby de- 
clared (among other pests named) to constitute infestation of 
trees and plants. Nursery plants found bearing crown gall shall be 
destroyed under the direction of the state entomologist, and a cer- 
tificate issued to the owner only after he has given reasonable assur- 
ance that such infested plants have been or will be destroyed." 

In South Carolina: Crown gall is declared "dangerously inju- 
rious, and the introduction is hereby forbidden in accordance with 

the law." 

As to the identity of the galls on the various fruit plants and 
other woody plants upon which growths of this kind are found, it 
should be remembered that it is yet unestablished. 

In Kansas, I have found these growths upon apple (especially 
and by far the most important), peach, plum, apricot, and rasp- 
berry. Observers in other states extend this list considerably. 
Professor Tourney's deductions are drawn from the study of the 
disease as appearing chiefly on the almond, though including in 
some of his trials the peach and apricot. It may not be impor- 
tant that the few apple seedlings in one of his tests gave negative 
results. I have never made the necessary histological studies of 
the several varieties of crown gall in our State to determine 
the nature of the parasite, but the general appearance and be- 
havior of the galls, as well as their gross internal structure, 
shows them much alike in these regards. 

In closing I may say that as I read the results of the experi- 
ments to check the growth of crown gall, they appear to be prac- 
tically futile so far, and about all that can be done by the planter- 
is to examine closely all trees before planting, and burn any found 
infected; by the nurserymen, to follow rigorously, and for his 
own final interest, the present practice of the conscientious 
grower, of burning all trees found on digging to be infested, and 
giving himself the benefit of the doubt that yet remains, to prac- 
Le a strict rotation of susceptible trees with those^apaole of 
infection. 



E. A. Popenoe. 
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TEXTILES AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

AMONG savages or half-civilized people, garments, if such they 
could be called, were first made from the skins of animals, 
tanned and used as a blanket or covering. Later the skins were 
shaped and sewed together* with leather thongs, a bone needle, 
something like an awl, helping in the process. As people advanced 
in civilization their clothing became better. The knowledge 
they gained aroused in them a desire for something better than 
the rough clothing of their ancestors, and helped them to find 
new ways of using the materials about them. 

Spinning and weaving were practiced long before the Christian 
era, and were at first done entirely in the home. The Greeks had 
a tradition that the ancient people had been taught to spin by a 
goddess. Women of the highest position in life were proud to be 
able to do this work. The story is told of Queen Penelope, whose 
husband, Ulysses, had sailed away and after many years had not 
yet returned. The Queen was troubled with many suitors, and 
in order to gain time, she told them to wait until she finished 
weaving a piece of cloth upon which she was working:. During 
the night she unraveled what she hud woven in the daytime, thus 
keeping the piece unfinished until Ulysses returned. 

Linen and wool are repeatedly spoken of in the Bible, and sheep 
raising is an important industry mentioned there. These two 
materials were the first woven cloths, the origin of linen being un- 
known. The robes worn by Hebrew priests in their religious and 
funeral ceremonies were made of linen. There are pieces in exis- 
tence known to have been woven over four thousand years ago, in 
which mummies found in the Pyramids were wrapped. The 
Egyptians exported large quantities of it, and it was sometimes 
used as a ransom for prisoners. 

Linen was woven in various ways, being combined with wool 
and with silk. In Damascus, which was well known for its manu- 
facture of cloth, flowered patterns were introduced into woven 
material, and it is from this that Damask takes its name. 

The process of making wool into cloth was at first very crude, 
and consisted of twisting and rubbing wool with clay and water, 
forming a sort of felt. A little later came weaving, dyeing, and 
using the thistle or teasle to raise the nap on the cloth- Elaborate 
patterns were woven into the cloth, much of which was worn by 
kings and queens. Beautiful tapestry work, some representing 
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historic scenes, others simply a flowered pattern, was also made. 
Much of this art was lost after the downfall of Rome, and the 
cloth made in the middle ages was coarser. 

Greece, Italy and Spain produced some of the best woolen ma- 
terial. India was renowned for its beautiful shawls, and Con- 
stantinople for all kinds of cloth, especially for the beauty and va- 
riety of its woolen pieces. The fineness of manufacture varied 
greatly as the people differed in manual skill. 

Fraud was practiced then as now. In England one man 
preached a sermon against "the stretching of woven pieces to 
more than proper length and the practice of then restoring the 
body of the cloth by incorporating into it a so-called 'flock powder,' 
apparently consisting of chopped wool." Chalk and ointments of 
different kinds were also rubbed into the wool. 

Silk and cotton were not known so early as were linen and wool, 
though in Egypt, India and China they were woven before the 
Christian era. Pour hundred fifty years before Christ cotton 
was written of as growing on trees. "There are trees of India 
bearing, as their fruit, fleeces more delicate and beautiful than 
those of sheep," the product of which was woven into cloth. The 
cotton cloths made by the Hindoos were equalled in fineness only 
by those made by the best machinery of the present time. Calico 
received its name from being first made in Calcutta. Some of 
this is described as being "so fine that you can hardly feel it in 
your hand, and the thread when spun is scarcely discernible." 
The manufacture of cotton cloth was practiced by the Mexicans 
before the discovery of this country. Cortez received as presents 
from Montezuma "curtains, coverlets and robes of cotton fine as 
silk, of rich and various dyes, interwoven with feather-work that 
rivaled the delicacy of painting. " 

China is one of the oldest silk-manufacturing countries. Chi- 
nese records show that about 2700 B. C, an emperor of that 
country commanded the empress to experiment in using the 
thread from the cocoon of the silk worm. She became much in- 
terested in the work, fed the worms herself, and discovered 
methods of reeling and weaving the silk. The Chinese say that 
for this she was made a goddess, being called the "goddess of 
silk worms." The process of making silk was kept secret for a 
long time after this, and Aristotle was the first European to learn 
its origin. The theory of the Greeks and Romans for many 
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years was, that there were "trees producing fleeces of tfowny 
wool which, after being sprinkled with water, is combed off in 
finest thread and woven into silk. " 

Gold was often interwoven with silk, and robes were finely em- 
broidered. The cloth was valued at its weight in gold. Roman 
men and women both wore silken garments, but a law was passed 
restricting its use to women, and only to the wealthiest among 
thesa Ina F. Cowles. & 

UNSOLVED AND UNSOLVABLE PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS. 

TN THE course of progress in most branches of learning prob- 
J- lems arise which, for long years and even centuries, baffle 
the efforts of the most skillful and persistent investigators, and 
finally yield their solutions, in the light of later developments in 
the general field in which they belong. The science of mathemat- 
ics affords illustrations of this fact, Here, however, it is not al- 
ways the actual solution which has been thus obtained, but some- 
times the long process has been brought to an end by a proof of 
the insolubility of the problem in question. Instances of prob- 
lems of the latter character are the trisection of the angle, the 
quadrature of the circle, and the duplication of the cube. 

The part played in the development of a subject by the long- 
continued consideration of a few of its difficult problems is not 
fully appreciated. It is not always true that the particular ques- 
tions involved are of special intrinsic importance. These "hard 
knots" in mathematics have yielded their most beneficent result 
in developing the branch of knowledge of which all together they 
formed a very small part. The attempts to solve the three geo- 
metrical problems above referred to led to the discovery, in 
Euclid's time, of many of the properties of conic sections and 
higher curves; and the squaring of the circle, which proved an 
elusive phantom for over two thousand years, had much to do 
with the splendid development of modern analysis. Had these 
problems been brought tp an immediate solution, the process of 
mai hematics would have been retarded. Here, as elsewhere, fail- 
ure in the smaller has oftentimes meant success in the larger, 
and we have another confirmation of the saying that the search 
for truth is to be preferred to its possession. 

Some of the problems universally recognized by mathema- 
ticians as insoluble are, (1) the quadrature of the circle, (2) the 
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trisection of the angle, (3) the duplication of the cube, (4) the al- 
gebraic solution of the equation of degree higher than four, (5) 
the construction of regular polygons of n sides where n is a prime 
number, or the power of a prime, not expressible by the formula 
2*4-1, k being any integer. The truth with regard to numbers 
four and five was found during the last century by Abel and 
Gauss, respectively. 

For the purpose of this article we group under a separate head 
some other problems in mathematics whose solution has been 
sought for a long time but not yet obtained, and in the case of which 
there is no reason for supposing that they are insoluble. Among 
such unsolved problems the following one, known as the astron- 
omical "problem of three bodies," is widely familiar outside the 
narrow circle of mathematicians. Given by the astronomer, the 
masses and distances of three heavenly bodies moving subject to 
Newton's law of gravitation; required by the mathematician to 
find the exact path which each body describes. Thus far only 
approximate solutions have been obtained. The problem will 
perhaps yield to treatment after a further development of the sub- 
ject of celestial mechanics. 

Another problem, which has hitherto proved intractable, is that 
of the frequency of prime numbers. Expressed .otherwise, it is 
proposed to determine how many prime numbers there are below 
a certain given number. The solution when found will doubtless 
be given by means of a formula after the manner of equations. 

In this same realm of the theory of numbers occurs a very re- 
markable proposition, known as Fer mat's Last Theorem. Fermat 
was a French mathematician of the seventeenth century who 
did much in the way of enlarging mathematics by means of new 
statements, leaving the rigorous proofs for later scholars. The 
theorem is to the effect that no integral values of x, y, z, can be 
found to satisfy the equation x u -f y n = z n if n is an integer greater 
than 2. Fermat discovered proofs of the theorem for the cases 
n=3 and 4, and during the last century similar results were ob- 
tained for n = 5, 7, and 14. After the lapse of nearly three cen- 
turies the proposition still lacks a general demonstration. There 
is no reason, however, to doubt its truth, and the fact that every 
other assertion of Fermat in the subject of number theory has 
been subsequently verified points strongly to the belief that this 
stronghold will at last be taken. 
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The mathematician of today does not give so much attention to 
isolated problems of difficulty. He regards them as rather the le- 
gitimate objects of inquiry for an ingenious curiosity. The hear- 
ings and relations of unanswered questions are better understood 
. now than formerly. Although doubtless true that their solution 
would be in the interest of progress, yet no large extension of the 
more general subject would probably take place. It is not dif- 
ficult to see why less expansion would occur in a period of later 
than in one of earlier development. Nevertheless these mountain 
peaks of difficulty, which have loomed up large in the intellectual 
horizon, have fulfilled an important mission. By attracting the 
best efforts of many minds, they have at length permitted ac- 
cess to the wide expanse of richer fields beyond. B. L. Remick. 



Reduced Rates to California, March 1 to April 30.— That 
long-looked- for California opportunity is here at last. March 1 to 
April 30, the Rock Island System will sell "tourist" tickets to 
principal points in California at these low rates: $25 from Mis- 
souri River Points: $25 from Manhattan, Kan. Tickets are good 
in tourists sleepers, which the Rock Island runs daily, Chicago 
and Kansas City to Los Angeles and San Francisco by way of El 
Paso; three times a week via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake 
City. March and April are the pleasantest months of the Cali- 
fornia year— doubly so because, at home, they are usually the 
very opposite. Tickets and berths at all Rock Island ticket 
offices, .or by addressing A. E. Cooper, D. P. A., Topeka, or J. A. 
Stewart, G. A. P. D., Kansas City. 17 . 2 7 . 



The College frequently receives letters of inquiry on agricul- 
tural, scientific or educational subjects that are poorly written 
and horribly spelled. The climax was reached some years ago by 
a letter written in modern Greek, mixed with many Arabic terms. 
It was impossible to get it translated this side of St. Louis, where 
an attache of the Austrian consulate deciphered the document. 
Last week we received another letter that has- so for defied every 
attempt at translation, though we have tried English, German, 
French, Spanish, Scandinavian, Italian, Volapuk, and a number of 
other civilized keys to unlock its meaning. We are willing to do 
our best, however, and keep on trying. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The mumps and measles have subsided. 

The Experiment Station is mailing Doctor -Mayo 's bulletin on 
"Vaccination and Blackleg." 

Miss Jennie A. Reynolds writes from Gallup, N. M., that she is 
teaching in the schools at that place and that she is getting along 
nicely. 

Harold, the little three-year-old son of Professor and Mrs. 
McKeever, fell and fractured both bones of his lower left arm. 
As a result he is now wearing a splint. 

The assignment committee will begin the work of making 
assignments for spring term next Wednesday or Thursday. 
Every student must get assigned before the close of the winter 
term. 

The sixth number of the College Lecture Course came off last 
Tuesday night. It consisted of an illustrated lecture on "Won- 
ders of Modern Science," by J. W. Clark. The subject was well 
handled by the speaker and highly appreciated by the students. 

We are in receipt of the commencement program of the Kansas 
City Veterinary College, to be held March 15, and notice that three 
of the forty-six graduates are from the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, viz: Charles Eastman, '02, Fred E. Johnson, '99, and Al- 
bert T. Kinsley, .'99. 

The College Y. M. C. A. will give a banquet to their members 
and to invited guests, in the Women's Gymnasium, on Monday 
night, March 14. Chancellor Strong, of the State University, has 
promised to be present and give an address, and there will be 
toasts by a number of others. 

J. W. Howard, of Jewell City, a printer of considerable experi- 
ence, has recently been employed by the Printing Department on 
account of a rather continued rush of work. The increased de- 
mands made on the department have been such of late that it is 
impossible for the student force to meet them. 

The new Dairy Hall is assuming a finished aspect. The roof 
and exterior wood-work have received their third coat of paint and 
the masons have commenced the outside pointing. The pointing 
and cleaning of the walls is being done by Fred Anderson, of 
Manhattan, who has pointed nearly every building "on the hill." 
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The winter term will close Friday, March 25. Springterm wil< 
open Tuesday, March 29. Examinations for admission will bo 
held Monday, March 28, at 9 a.m. 

The play -Nathan Hale" will be given by home talent March 
17, at the Manhattan opera-house for the benefit of the Citv Li 
brary Association. Senior student R. D. Scott is the director 
and trainer. IUI 

tt The Manhattan Horticultural Society will meet in Horticultural 
Hall, Thursday, March 17, 3:00 p. m. The program wiFconsist of a 
demonstration in propagation of house plants, by Wm Baxter 
and his class in floriculture, and a paper on "Dark Porcine of thp 
Pie-Plant," by A. J. Nicholson. There will also be a general re 
port on crop prospects. Everybody is invited. 

Dr. Mayo's new book is meeting with almost phenomenal suc- 
cess. The following from the Breeders' Gazetted only one of a 
long series of similar items that have appeared lately: "The 
Sv r fh« m ^ mm «: lsis n tbe title of a 459-page book recently issued 
by the Macmillan Co. This well-printed and illustrated volume 
which is the latest addition to the admirable Rural Science 
Series, edited by Prof L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, is from 
the pen of Dr. N. S. Mayo, professor of veterinary science in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and covers in a practice 
manner a wide range of subjects. It opens with a ver/heTpfu 
chapter in which general advice is given as to the feeding water 
ing exercise and protection of animals and the val ue ?f g?vfng 
them personal attention, and the succeeding chapter includes vaf 
I'ftWs'pan'oftfh^V^ care /> f --alf in sables ; and yards 
ifoKi ?u ° f hlS book tbe author de als with horse stalls cow 
d t^L l he P 00min ^ and cli PP J «g of horses, care of the feet,' bed 
Son ^T?e'cS?n??f a ,^ corrals, and quarantine. Under the 
caption lhe Care of Pets," dogs, the breaking of do<*s for farm 

drs r c P uss e e S d "tott^?^ hareS „' Z™^* «d ^VyTe 
discussed. Another chapter is devoted to "The HorsP Tn/o-ino- 

one" o H f a th "most vXh/* te "ff> ^andpo^nWhTc^pt? 11 !! 
have examined F™ * cont K nb l utio ^ to equine literature we 

should stuTvIt a nrrZr e , Wh ° haS aQ ything to do with horses 
snouia study it and make it a part of his working knowlprtcro 

M%l^ZTun7eUt 6 l g ° f p h0 \ S f S are -^cts\lSDocfo e r 
an/defect^ which ™Z^ er Subl T ds ' describing the diseases 
The rema nder o X hn U lr m . ene ? s and <»»** how to shoe a horse, 
so wdtteTas t(> Lp!^ "5 ° f ? P ^ aCtical ve terinary character, 
ligJnce aSd [ comm-Zni un 1 ? e f r . 8tood bv anyone of ordinary Intel 
afd^utKS tne common diseases of livestock 

not P^'w"^^ Jhe book is 

of it shoufd be in th« h«nH« ? 0ther WOrk yet Published. A copy 
care and la ll ^ ° ne directlv interested in the 

M*.t£™^™ t °£ %™£ ,r mals ' The price postpaid is 
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THE SIGNS OF SPRING. 

TT GOES without saying that the perennial rejuvenescence of 
1 nature in the temperate regions, which we call spring, has 
from immemorial time awakened a more universal sentiment of 
joy in the human race than any other natural phenomenon. 

The mythology of all peoples is possessed of legends wherein 
the death and birth of the year is typified in the death and mirac- 
ulous reappearance of some hero or demigod. This universal 
feeling of release from bondage, of reentrance into life with the 
beginning of spring, has given rise to the greatest of the world's 
lyrics, and has moved even the most mediocre souls to pour out 
their pathetic joy in footless verse and effusive prose. The neigh- 
borhood poet who, on the passing away of any worthy citizen, 
adds to the sting of death by his inevitable obituary verse con- 
tributed to the county paper— he may be depended upon, all over 
the length and breadth of the land, to offer oblations to the Muse 
with each recurring vernal season. It is, in a way, a common 
thrill of universal life, that awakens the dormant hibernatine- 
animals; that causes the earthworms to uncoil and begin to bur- 
row; that calls back the blue- jay to wait for the cherries; that 
urges the weeds to hasten out of their hiding-places in sundry 
seeds and pods and burrs; that shatters with emotion, painfully 
expressed, the soul of the spring poet. 

But there is a practical aspect, a business aspect, in which the 
modern man regards the spring that is quite as interesting and 
more important for the welfare of the race than the agelong, in- 
stinctive, unconsciously joyous participation in the event, by 
animals and plants; so highly developed in the worship of prim- 
itive man and in the play of the child, when for a brief season 
there awakens even in the breast of the most sophisticated and 
cynical of worldings, a secret and silent song— a thrill of exaltation 
over the annual triumph of life over death on this little globe. 
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The business attitude toward spring, if we may so term it, is 
signified by the arrival of the spring seed and plant catalogues. 
Unaffected by the bitter frost, their gorgeous pages blossom out 
of the mails during the first weeks of January. With what naive 
and simple joy does the plain man gloat over their alluring con- 
tents. 

Is there a single one of us who, in reading such a well gotten-up 
catalogue, does not again become like the small boy gazing in rapt 
wonder at the resplendant bill boards of the circus? Despite its 
annual record of broken promises, despite the fact that the adver- 
tised herd of giraffes harnessed to the Roman chariots never 
races over the actual sawdust; despite the utter failure to ma- 
terialize, of the "7 White Elephants 7" of the optimistic posters, 
the small boy, year by year, reads, ponders and inwardly digests 
every solitary syllable of the advertisements, and shrilly reviews 
with his fellows the pictorial art of the bill-boards. 

Even so, although we think we know better and know that we 
ought to know better, yet subtly and unconsciously we succumb 
to the spell of the spell-binder who writes the advertisements for 
the seedsmen. Who has not bought seed "novelties?" Things 
that were to be earlier than the earliest, better than the best, and 
above all bigger than the biggest? 

Some of these "novelties " are as old as agriculture. Take for 
instance the so-called "new" grain, "Corn-wheat," which one cata- 
logue says is a "Much-talked-of cereal, creating considerable inter- 
est in western America." From the illustrations of the heads and 
an examination of the seeds this wonderful novelty is found to be 
nothing more nor less than Polish wheat, one of the three distinct 
species belonging to the wheat genus, an inferior cereal grown 
from time immemorial in some of the less progressive countries. 
of Europe. Teosinte and Pennicillaria, the latter invariably 
misspelled, are still exploited in most of the catalogues, although 
neither is as valuable for northern growers for forage purposes 
as corn and sorghum. White Bokhara, or Sweet Clover, is still 
offered for sale, despite the well known fact that no stock will eat 
it. that it is only a biennial and therefore not desirable for perma- 
nent pasture, and despite the further fact that it is an abominable 
weed. The utter lack of any real knowledge of the differences 
and distinctions between plants is. manifested in the habitual use 
of "Spelz" and "Emmer" as synonyms, whereas they are names 
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of plants which are perfectly distinct and different from each 
other, and are found in quite sharply separated groups of the 
wheat genus. It is amusing to find a number of dealers advertis- 
ing the soy-bean under the name of the "Japanese Coffee Berry." 
One catalogue says, "This Japanese bean we find by actual test, 
when roasted and coarsely ground, tastes so nearly like Brazilian 
coffee the difference is hardly perceptible." Another dealer calls 
it "The German Coffee Berry," and says: "While in Germany we 
took the greatest pains to look up our great German Coffee Berry, 
and to our surprise and pleasure we found it used in almost all 
hotels and restaurants in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and 
France. They use large quantities, mixing it with Rio and other 
genuine coffee, and we predict that no novelty offered in years 
will meet with such a hearty reception as the German Coffee 
Berry. It is the poor man's friend and the rich man's delight; 
ripening in Wisconsin and the Dakotas in 4£ months. It is 
wonderfully productive, and is destined to save the American 
housekeepers and farmers millions of dollars each year. It is 
certainly the best berry to mix in with other coffee we ever saw; 
half-and-half will produce a drink claimed by many to be equal to 
a good cup of Rio. " 

But he has still another, that he designates by the grotesque 
name of "Japanese Jaavaa Coffee," that appears to be nothing 
more than another variety of soji bean. Concerning this won- 
derful plant he announces; "Travelers in Corea and Japan and 
missionaries on duty in these countries have long referred to 
a berry that was used there as a coffee substitute. Customers 
have written us regarding this coffee. Some call it Idaho 
Coffee, the Colorado Coffee, the California Java, and Domes- 
tic Coffee Berry. We obtained a supply of seed, have grown it 
here in the North, and find that in some respects it is superior to 
our great German Coffee Berry, and we offer it as a fit companion 
to this most remarkable novelty in the coffee substitute line. 
The berry is larger, is different shaped, and the growth of the 
plant is somewhat different from the German Coffee Berry. It 
is certainly a healthier drink than genuine coffee, and we are sure 
that those using same will not regret it." 

The "Jaavaa" comes fifty cents higher by the pound than the 
"German." Why not, with such a title? The odd part of the 
matter is that the self-same dealers in other places in their cata- 
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logues offer for considerably less the same article under its legiti- 
mate name, the soja or soy-bean. 

Of late years, since drought resistant crops have come into such 
demand in the West, there has arisen a great sale for all the 
sorghum tribe. Such varieties as Kafir-corn, millo maize, 
Jerusalem corn, dhourra, and sorghum or cane. All of these 
have a number of cultivated forms, and most of the western 
stations have experimented with them, and are prepared to make 
specific recommendations. And yet many seed dealers in de- 
scribing them cheerfully announce that each is more prolific and 
more drought-resistant than all the rest individually and 
collectively. 

There seems to be a gradual tendency among the seedsmen and 
plant dealers to say less of recent years about the May berry and 
the Wineberry. One scarcely finds Solanum muricatum, the 
Pepino or Melon pear, offered nowadays. Although this is a 
rather good fruit, and in Guatamala bears abundantly, in this 
country it produces sparingly and will not mature outof-doors. 
Time was when every well-regulated seed catalogue sold this 
"wonderful" plant. There are successors to these, however, and 
the most prominent and appetizing bait that is being thrown out is 
ginseng. Somebody grows a square rod of it, and by the mere 
act of multiplication proves that there is a profit of several thou- 
sands of dollars per acre to be had from the culture of this plant. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the matter here. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, hasagood "farmers' bulletin "on thesubject. 
In running through the seed and plant catalogues, however, one 
finds all sorts of statements. The lower grade dealers generally 
fairly scream its merits and its profits into the expanded ears of a 
gullible public. The best seedsmen either simply offer ginsing for 
sale or, as in the case of one of the most prominent and successful, 
warily caution their constituency against overconfidence. The 
one just referred to, indeed, informs his customers with refresh- 
ing candor, that if there were all the money in ginseng that the 
enthusiasts claim, he would go out of business as a general seeds- 
man and cultivate the millionaire habit by raising ginseng exclu- 
sively. Still, he says, if people have to have it, here it is, and as 
good as anybody's, if not better. One sometimes wonders why 
the men who write the books on "How to Make Money" are never 
heard of on Wall street. Why, by the same token, do all the gen- 
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erous, altruistic seedsmen want all this easy coining of wealth to 
be done by the plain people; themselves, alas! resignedly content 
with the knowledge that "he also serves who only stands and 
waits" — on customers. One is reminded of the grumbling 
Agamemnon, who, bearing the brunt and toil of the conflict, yet 
when the rich cities were looted, bore off, forsooth, as his share of 
the spoil and the plunder, just "some small wretched thing" to his 
ships and his fellows. ' 

One conclude.*, on a careful perusal of the American seed cata- 
logues, that the majority of them count on the lack of education in 
their buying public, as excusing their own slovenly, careless, or 
reckless statements regarding their goods. It is evident that 
there is a great difference in this respect between the eastern 
and the western dealers, for the most part. The former have a 
more discriminating, better educated and more critical public to 
deal with. Indeed, one of the highest grade plant dealers in the 
East has gone so far as to present his plants under scrupulously 
accurate scientific names, revised for him by Doctor Britton, the 
most eminent American systematise so far as the flowering 
plants are concerned. To western buyers the caution should be, 
do not buy of dealers who indulge in the florid tropical style of 
advertising. Do not buy of the cheapest dealer, whoever he is. 
Do not take the dealer's word for his plants. He is not the man who 
raises either the plants or the seeds for the most part. His busi- 
ness is to advertise and sell them, and no matter how much his 
catalogue promises, he binds himself by no warranty. The rule 
of caveat emptor applies. If a plant is new, write to the experi- 
ment station and find out about it. It is a part of the business 
of an experiment station to lose money trying the things the seed 
dealers advertise in big type, and gaudily colored prints. Owing 
to the very fact that the majority of the seedsmen have their seeds 
grown for them by others from Maine to California, they them- 
selves are in a measure subjected to possible deception and im- 
position on the part of their growers, and so, of course, they have 
had to protect themselves by expressly stating that they do not 
give any warranty, expressed or implied, "as to description, 
quality, productiveness, or any other matter connected with the 
seeds," etc. In this, however, there lies a possible unfair advan- 
tage to the seedsman over the purchaser. He need set no limit 
to boldness of assertion or extravagance of exaggeration in his 
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advertisements of the prospective behaviour of his seeds or 
plants. And yet in the same breath he can decline all responsi- 
bility for the correctness of his own assertions. It certainly 
seems just that seedsmen should be held responsible at least for 
the description and quality of their seeds. Both the purity of 
seed and their percentage germination can be determined for 
large quantities with an accuracy capable of a mathematical cal- 
culation through the investigation of small lots taken by the pro- 
cess of "random sampling." 

It is unfortunately the fact that the average layman does not 
approach the seed catalogue armed with a fore-knowledge of what 
is to be expected of plants and what plants are best adapted to his 
soil and climatic conditions. If wonders are promised, wonders 
are expected. A seed is supposed to be a machine that can be 
depended upon automatically to work according to a fixed sched- 
ule in its development into a mature plant. Owing to the fact 
that the behavior of seeds cannot be confidently predicted in all 
respects, particularly under new conditions of soil and climate, 
the seedsman is often unjustly blamed by the purchaser. Livin- 
things, whether seeds or horses, have certain tendencies due to 
ancestry and breeding that we can count upon; they have also nu 
merous individual peculiarities that may crop out unexpectedly, 
and of the existence of which no one can possibly be aware. 

It seems self-evident that a dealer should be held responsible 
for accuracy in his descriptions, at least in so far as that he should 
be compelled to insure or guarantee that a given package actually 
contains seed of the particular species or variety it purports to 
contain. 

Some of the better seed dealers are beginning to take pains to 
secure the correct botanical names of the things tbey offer. The 
seed and plant catalogues of the great firms of Haage & Schmidt, 
of Germany, and vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., of France, which do 
a world-wide business, sell under botanical names and, what is 
equal y important, sell by number It simplifies business to be 

*,*!; u" Say ' N °- 8728 rather than to be "Wised to write 
Smith. Monster Extra Early White Purpletopped Turnip." 

I" - ' T kes ,or e°»»ercial honesty as well as for scientific 
ZZTl m L*T nl enli * htenm ent to say Panieun erusgalU 
ra he than "B, hon Dollar Grass. ■■ But the American seed deal- 
ers, for the most part, recognize that it is advertising that sells. 
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This flamboyant advertising, though effective for a time, and 
particularly with the less educated public, is likely to become less 
and less so, as the agricultural class, which constitutes the chief 
source of income of the seedsmen, becomes better and better in- 
formed. Indeed, in this day and generation, with experiment 
stations in all the states, equipped with their corps of experts 
ready to answer all inquiries from farmers, one who buys seed 
blindly on the basis of the assumptions of scare-head advertise- 
ments, deserves to be taken in. The man who bought "Bohemian 
oats" a few years ago was probably the same one who, seduced by 
the psychic influences of a gorgeous flapping poster and the stento- 
rian voice of a brass-lunged fakir, went into the circus sideshow 
to see a wonderful horse "With His Head Where His Tail Ought 
To Be" and found a common ordinary beast looking over the rear 
end of a box-stall. H. F. Roberts. 



SOME PHASES OF LIBRARY PROGRESS. 

WITHIN the last fifteen years a change has come over the 
spirit of those interested in libraries; a change for the 
better that has affected the growth and status of the library and 
revolutionized to a great extent its methods of administration, 
thereby increasing its usefulness. Many influences have con- 
spired to bring this about. State library commissions; interstate, 
state and district associations; traveling and branch libraries 
inter-library loans and exchanges; library training schools; co- 
Operation with teachers; cooperative cataloguing; open shelves; 
princely gifts from philanthropists of splendid buildings and 
endowments; and compulsory library legislation— only three 
states 1 in the Union being without library legislation of some kind: 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Nevada. 

It is only about a half-century ago that the modern library re- 
ceived its first legislative assistance. And as the years have 
passed since that time the function and value of the institution as 
an important factor of popular education has been more and more 
recognized, until the library has come to be accepted not only as 
an indispensable adjunct to the school and college, but a very es- 
sential agency towards elevating the moral and intellectual stand- 
ard of the general public. 

Grateful for their own share in the public welfare and appreci- 
ating the benefits to this and future generations, philanthropists 
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and men of wealth have made unprecedented gifts to establish 
libraries. Many millions have been given for this purpose. 
Sixty million or more has been proffered the United States in the 
last three years. 

Libraries costing from a thousand dollars up among the mil- 
lions have been erected over a wide extent of country. They 
are partly the result of local effort and partly the result 
. of gift. The old-time library had for its object, accumulation, and 
its principal care was for the books, lying on the shelves largely 
unused and collecting dust and in some instances chained fast. 
A different spirit pervades the library of to-day— a spirit that is 
humane and helpful; a spirit that would awaken the interests of 
the public and urge the book upon those who would not seek it 
for themselves. The atmosphere is kindy and sympathetic, and 
the broadest spirit of hospitality prevails; free access to the 
shelves is granted, and everything done to serve the interest of 
the reader and bring the student in close contact with the books 
The modern librarian, who well might choose the royal motto, 
l, Ich Dien," is alert for anything that may improve the service of 
the library and extend its field of usefulness, realizing that it is a 
direct educational work that the library has to do, and that it is 
destined to play an important part in raising the standard of 
citizenship. 

It has been well said "that the public library forms one side of 
a grand trinity as a means of public advancement-the library, 
the school, and the church; its base, the public school; the church, 
with its moral teachings and care for the spiritual man, forms one 
of the sides; the public library forms the other, by its broad and 
general training of all classes and sects." 

Inventive genius has kept step with the march of progress since 
the time of the old hand-press, and has multiplied the number of 
books and made them more easily obtained. Photo-engraving 
and other methods of illustrating have tiken the place of wood 
engi^ving, now almost a lost art, making the books not only 
, m :; St,C f but , ™- attractive and instructive. From this 

vZlfl 7' HbrarianS may Ch00Se the bes * books in the 

tion 1 kT k p n ° Wled = e; b00ks of recreation, books of informa- 

hTlnstih^ , m5pirati ° n ' acco ^ to the especial needs of 

the institution and its educational aims. 

"The true university is a collection of books, and all books are 
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to teach us to read," and these collections in the library of today 
are catalogued and classified and placed on the shelves in a system- 
atic order, and to meet the growing necessity, colleges and 
schools are beginning to teach the use of the library. 

Library science has been added to the curriculum. A compre- 
hensive knowledge of the classification system and the use of the 
catalogue is taught, besides a thorough knowledge of the use of 
books. 

The librarian knowing the resources of the library is ready to 
cooperate with the teacher. If he is to have his hand on the pulse 
of the whole institution, there must be cooperation; he must know 
each day the subjects being presented and be ready to guide the 
student in his search for information and seek to give cordial and 
efficient aid. • 

Melvil Dewey said, "To my thinking, a great librarian must 
have a clear head, a strong hand, and above all a great heart; 
such shall be the greatest among librarians, and when I look into 
the future, I am inclined to think that most of the men who will 
achieve this greatness will be women." Although Mr. Dewey 
speaks as one having authority, we would not venture an opinion 
as to the fulfillment of this prophecy. 

Whatever the future may develop in librarianship, it is true 
that many women now fill the position of librarian acceptably and 
that more women than men attend library schools and associa- 
tions. One does not need to be a prophet to see that cooperation 
tends to economy and uniformity in library methods. 

The library of Congress, which was maintained the past year 
at a cost of $76,848, is becoming more and more a national library, 
and it is among the possibilities of the future that this splendid li- 
brary, with its million volumes, may become the center of a uni- 
form system of libraries, and it is safe to say the spirit that will 
preside over them will be the spirit of progress. 

Gertrude A. Barnes. 



The committee on revision of courses, apppinted at the last 
meeting of the Board of Regents, met the Faculty this afternoon 
for the purpose of a general discussion of a number of the many 
vexing problems that grow out of every change. The results will 
be placed before the Board at their April meeting and published 
in the next catalogue. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Arbor day will be April 7. 

Winter Term closes March 25. 

Spring Term begins March 29. 

Manhattan has received $657.25 as her share of the semiannual 
disbursement of the interest of the State school fund. 

The College battalion is giving dress parade in front of Ander- 
son Hall every Thursday and Saturday morning. 

Doctor Mayo and Captain Shaffer are first-class wheelmen. 
Friday of last week they made a wheel trip to Fort Riley and back. 

Prof. E. Deere, of Bethany College, was at College last week to 
advertise the "Messiah," to be given at Lindsbortf March 27 28 
and 29. 

Chancellor Strong of the State University attended chapel ex- 
ercises on Tuesday morning and addressed the students on "The 
Unity of the Kansas School System." 

Senior student Glenn Edgerton, of the electrical engineering 
course, received notice last week of his appointment as a cadet to 
West Point. He will go there next June. 

There will be a stock-judging contest at the College barn on 
March 21, between the students of the several classes in the regu- 
lar agricultural course, the first- and second-year short courses, 
the dairy course, and the special students in agriculture. The 
contest will be conducted under the management of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry and the best judges will receive 
prizes aggregating about $100 in value, contributed by Manhattan 
merchants and business men generally. The contest promises to 
be spirited and interesting. 

The play "Nathan Hale" was given last Thursday night at the 
Manhattan opera-house by home talent, for the benefit of the City 
Library Association. The house was packed to its last seat and 
the performance was highly creditable to the troupe, which con- 
sisted almost entirely of "College people." We congratulate the 
young men and young women for their effort, and especially the 
hero, Nathan Hale, and his sweetheart Alice, who were represen- 
ted by senior student R. D. Scott and graduate Maude Irene 
Failyer. The former acted also as director and trainer and 
deserves credit for his efficient work. 
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The seventh number of the College lecture course was crj ven 
last Monday night in the College chapel by the well- known car- 
toonist, C. Edgar Rosecrans. It consisted of numerous crayon 
sketches, musical monologues, illustrated songs and musical bur- 
lesques, and was highly enjoyed by all present. "Ross Crane" 
is certainly an artist of rare ability and a clever entertainer The 
next and last lecture will be given by Col. Geo. W. Bain, on April 1. 

Last Monday night about one hundred seventy-five members 
of the Y. M. C. A., together with a number of invited guests en- 
joyed in the Women's Gymnasium, their first annual banquet 
Ihe hall was decorated with groups of palms and streamers of 
red, white, and blue. Chancellor Strong; of the Universitv 
President Nichols, T. W. Buelland others made short addresses' 
and the happy participants sang a number of choruses The 
dainties were served by the members of the Y. W C A Pro 
fessor Eyer acted as. toastmastei\ 

The demand for the College mixture for killing prairie-do^s 
continues without abatement. Agent D. E. Lantz, who has 
charge of the poison laboratory, reports that the total sales of the 
present year already amount to about $5000, while last vear thev 
were only $4200, and the year- before $4800.' The hqufd poison 
is sold, -securely, packed, in- half-gallon cans, and is shipped 
to any address in the State at actual cost of materials. Millions 

^mp §Kt ha *K bee ? !f ed with this mixture in the western 

part of the State the past three years. 

c Z° r JT e / me 7 arious articles have been disappearing from 
some of the departments. At one time the Printing Department 

of stamo C s THpT^ ^l* ° f f ° Ur ° r five hilars and aTumber 
of stamps The library, Secretary's office and D. S hall have 

missed articles of various kinds, usually cash. Last Sunday Jan 
iter Lewis saw two boys enter Kedzie Hall, using keys at the side 
door. He yelled to Superintendent RickmaL, and together th ^ 
rushed over. They succeeded in catching the youngfr boy but 
the other escaped Fred Krotzer, the one captured, Is only 'thir- 
teen years old. He told them that his partner in crime was Al- 
bert Deere, who is sixteen years old. A large number of kevs 
were found in their possession.— Herald. nu moer or keys 

lon-ZTeTfo^ 1 TO A ™ 30.-That 

April 3 ) t\t ^ Rook ?«r a , OP Q P ° rtUnity . is here at last ' M ^ch 1 to 
principal poinSfn P fl if ***??u WU1 Sel1 "**»«*» tickets to 

Stewart, G. A. P. D.. Kansas aiw***' ^ R A " T °P eka > or - J i A " 
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The Electrical Engineering Department has recently bought the 
Wood arc-lamp dynamo of the Manhattan Electric Light Com- 
pany, for use of the classes in light testing. 

The contract for the new College waterworks will be awarded 
next Monday, and work will begin at once. Regents Berry and 
McDowell are expected to be here to let the job. 

The College baseball team will go to Lindsborg on the twenty- 
eighth of this month, to play their first program game and take in 
the fifty-sixth performance of the "Messiah," given by the mu- 
sical department of that College. 



ALUriNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

George C. peck, '84, is grain buyer and agent for the Midland 
Elevator Company, Junction City, Kan. 

H. A. Avery, '02, visited College last week. He is succeeding 
well in the hardware business. at Wakefield, Kan. 

C. A. Murphy, '87, has abandoned the ranks of pedagogy and is 
now editor and proprietor of The Argosy, Nickerson, Kan. 

Effie Gilstrap-Frazier, '92, is now a clerk in the Chandler, Okla- 
homa, post office. Our readers may recall that Mr. Frazier died 
four years ago, 

Jesse M. Jones, '03, has purchased a farm near Montgomory, 
Ala., and will manage it. His address will be R. F. D. No. 4, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

F. 0. Woestemeyer, '99, is in the senior class in the Theological 
School of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. He will be 
graduated from that school May 10 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

Through the courtesy of Prof. F. C. Sears, '92, director of the 
Nova Scotia School of Horticulture, we are in receipt of the an- 
nual report of that institution, by which we learn of the good 
work he is doing there. 

Arch Campbell, second-year student 1891, who spent several 
days with his father, Rev. Win. Campbell, left Saturday. He has 
a very responsible position in the office of the general manager 
of the Rock Island. — Nationalist. 

J. H. Oesterhaus, '01, has just completed the junior year of the 
Kansas City Veterinary College. Through the summer vacation 
he will have charge of the dog ward and the library of the institu- 
tion, and expects to take the senior work there next fall. 

W. A. Anderson, '91, is now manager of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber & Shingle Department of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. His office is in the Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., where he will be glad to see his friends when they are vis- 
iting in the city. 
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Alexis J. Reed, '03, is prospering and enjoying his work as a 
special apprentice with the Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
111. His address is 197 East Blackhawk street. 

Dr. Chas. Eastman ['02] came from Kansas City Wednesday to 
spend a few days with friends. Tuesday evening he graduated 
from the Kansas City Veterinary College. — Nationalist, March 18. 

E. H. Kern, '84, Grand Junction, Colo., is again practicing his 
chosen profession, that of a civil engineer, and with good success. 
He writes of continued interest in all that pertains to the old Col- 
lege and its work, and sends his best wishes to all old acquaint- 
ances. 

The University of Colorado Studies, in its February number, con- 
tains two abstruse mathematical articles by Arnold Emcb, who 
received the degree of Master of Science from this institution in 
1884 and is now associate professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

P. H. Ross, '02, assistant in the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Kenai, Alaska, sends greeting to his old friends and ex- 
presses satisfaction with the prosperity and progress of the Col- 
lege, of which he learns through the Industrialist. He finds 
the climate less severe than he expected to, but once a month 
seems a long time between mails. He takes the matter philosoph- 
ically, however, and is thankful if it comes promptly with even 
that frequency. 

W. E. Smith, 93, sends the following notice: Dear Friends— 
The Kansas City branch of the Alumni Association of the Agri- 
cultural College will hold its banquet at the Midland Hotel on the 
night of March 26, 1904, commencing at 7 p. m. This association 
comprehends all those who have attended College, and each one's 
wife or husband . Plates will be $1. 50 each, and you should at once, 
if you desire to come, mail to W. E. Smith, secretary, 814 N. Y. 
Life building, Kansas City, Mo., an amount of money equivalent 
to the number of plates you desire. You should reply at once so 
that we may determine how many plates we must provide. Tell 
all that you see to write the secretary at once. This will be the 
only notice. 

Chas. H. Thompson, '93, whose recent appointment was noted 
in this department, writes as follows concerning his new work: 
"I am now permanently employed at this place, having been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the living collection of succulent plants, 
which embodies about sixteen thousand individuals. The position 
affords the best of opportunity for scientific research, lo which 
most of my time will be devoted. My special group for such study 
will be the cacti— an 'all American' family— much neglected, 
much abused, yet one of the most interesting groups that a botan- 
ist or any one else may come in contact with. Shall be glad to 
meet any College people who may be traveling about St. Louis 
this summer. 
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Miss Wlla Weeks A.B. (U. of K.) .... ; Assistant in Drawing 
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Miss Clara Pancake, B. S. (K.S. A.C.) Assistant i. Domestic Science 

R. F. Booth. B S. (Northwe-tern) Assistant in Phvsics 

R J. Kinzer. B S. Ayr. (Iowa state College) Ass stant in Animal Husbandry 

Geo i Wheeler, B S. (K.S. A.C.) Assistant in Feeding Exievim.-nts 

Mis FloreiceH. Vail, U.S. (K.S \ C.) Assistant in Chemistry 
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Miss U .leanette t J erry. B. S (K.S A.C.).. Executive < -leik 
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Miss Mamie Alexander, B.S. (K.S. A.C.) 7.77.7'cierk in Farm Department 

Miss Sarah Hougham, B. S. (K.S.A.C.) Clerk in Botanical Department 

mini les o U T hes . Secretary to the President 
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LOUISIANA. 

ONE hundred years ago on the twentieth day of last December, 
the French flag at New Orleans was officially replaced by 
the Stars and Stripes, and Louisiana came into the actual posses- 
sion of the United States. The approaching celebration of this 
purchase by the exposition at St. Louis is the chief excuse for re- 
viewing some of the points concerning the history of Louisiana 
and the significance of its addition to our territory. The name 
Louisiana was at first applied to the entire'Mississippi river basin 
extending from the Alleghenies to the Rockies and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. By right of discovery, based especially on the work 
of De Soto, Spain won the first claim to this vast empire. France, 
however, through actual occupation, following the exploration by 
Marquette, La Salle, and others, of the entire course of the Father 
of Waters, secured a first valid claim to real possession. Louisi- 
ana, then, as France first owned it, included all the land whose 
waters drained into the Mississippi river. This made an empire 
of very irregular outline. On the north the boundary line ran a 
short distance south of the lakes, thence between the sources of 
the Mississippi river and the Red River of the North, thence 
northwestward up into Canada, and thence southwestward follow- 
ing the divide or watershed until it reached the Rockies just south 
of the forty-ninth parallel. The Allegheny mountains formed most 
of the eastern demarcation. South of these the Perdido river 
was chosen as the boundary between French Louisiana on the one 
side and the English colonies and Spanish Florida on the other. 
This river is in part the present western boundary of Florida. 
The Rockies formed a part of the western limit, but on the south- 
west the exact boundary was soon a matter of dispute. It may or 
may not have included Texas. It certainly did not include the 
Oregon country. 

It should be remembered that France also owned Canada, or 
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"New France." It was the attempt to connect the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi by a chain oE forts through the Ohio country 
that brought the French frontiersmen into conflict with the Eng- 
lish settlers, especially those of western Pennsylvania and Vir 
ginia, and thus precipitated the French and Indian War — des- 
tined to be fraught with important results for America. This 
war began in 1754, drifted, into what is known as the Seven 
Years' War in Europe, and was closed by the treaty of Paris, in 
1763. During the latter part of this war Spain helped France 
against England. The results of the war were decisive and im- 
portant. France surrendered to England a vast empire, including 
Canada and all of Louisiana east of the Mississippi and of the 
Iberville river. During the war, England had conquered Havana 
(as well as Manila) and now returned Cuba to Spain in exchange 
for Florida. Thus England now owned Canada and all the terri- 
tory that lies east of the Mississippi river except the island on 
which New Orleans stands and two small islands in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. These two islands in the St. Lawrence 
are the only possessions in North America that France con- 
tinued to hold. The name Louisiana now came to be confined 
to that part of the territory lying west of the Mississippi river, 
and including the island on which New Orleans stands. Bat at 
the same date as that which closed the French and Indian war 
France ceded to Spain this Louisiana, so that Spam now owned all 
of North America west of the Mississippi and of the Iberville. This 
status continued for twenty years. At the close of the American 
revolution the United States became independent of England, 
and Florida was ceded to Spain. 

The next change in the ownership of Louisiana occurred Octo- 
ber 1, 1800, when, by the secret treaty of St. Ildefonso, Spain retro- 
ceded to France Louisiana "with the same extent that it now has in 
the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it." 
As compensation, Napoleon was to place a Spanish prince on an 
Italian throne. This definition of boundary was both uncertain 
and contradictory. The southeastern boundary of Louisiana, as 
Spain owned it, extended only to the Iberville— that is, included 
the island of New Orleans only on the eastern side of the Missis- 
sippi river; but when France had possessed it, it extended to the 
Perdido— that is, to the present western boundary of Florida. 
The United States claimed the Perdido as the intended boundary. 
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Spain maintained that the Iberville was intended. There were 
also doubts as to whether the territory now known as Texas was 
to be considered a part of Louisiana. We did not urge the latter 
claim, though we probably had a better right to Texas than to 
West Florida. 

To understand the situation clearly, it must be remembered 
that at this time Napoleon Bonaparte was at the head of the 
French nation and waging war on the rest of the European world, 
and that Eugland was his most formidable enemy. Now when 
Napoleon, for France, gained possession of Louisiana it changed 
very materially our attitude toward this territory and its owner. 
Spain was a weak and declining power. The retrocession of 
Louisiana to France placed the United States between the two 
chief belligerents of Europe— England on the north and France 
on the west. This state of affairs greatly agitated the Ameri- 
cans. It was under these conditions, in part, that President 
Jefferson, an avowed friend of France and enemy of England, 
wrote under date of April 18, 1802, to Robert R. Livingston, 
minister to France, as follows: "There is on the globe one single 
spot, the possessor of which is our natural and habitual enemy. 
It is New Orleans, through which the produce of three-eighths 
of our territory must pass to market. France, placing herself 
in that door, assumes to us the attitude of defiance. . . . 
From that moment we must marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation." • 

Jefferson here notes the vital point involved. The mouth of 
the Mississippi river was always within the Louisiana territory. 
Now it happened that the United States was vitally interested in 
the navigation of this river. The great West— that vast region 
between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi— had been rapidly 
filling with new settlers of the hardy frontier type. There was 
no available means of transporting their goods over the mountains 
eastward, while on the other hand their natural commercial out- 
let was down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Of course, goods 
sent down in river boats had to be landed near the Gulf and 
re-shipped in ocean vessels. By the terms of Pinkney's treaty of 
1795, between the United States and Spain, we had been granted 
the right of depositing our goods at New Orleans to be thence re- 
shipped. , 

October 2, 1802, the Spanish government withdrew this right 
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of deposit and the ferment in the West that had been caused by 
the retrocession of Louisiana was hereby greatly increased. 
These frontiersmen threatened to secede from the United States 
unless the government would secure a continuance of the right of 
deposit. "In Congress James Ross, Senator from Pennsylvania, 
introduced resolutions authorizing the President to call out fifty 
thousand militia and take possession of New Orleans. Instead 
of this, Congress appropriated two million dollars for the pur- 
chase of New Orleans, and the President, January 10, 1803, sent 
James Monroe as minister extraordinary, with discretionary 
powers, to cooperate with Livingston in the proposed purchase." 

Now it happened that Napoleon had dreams of a great colonial 
empire in America. He had sent an army to suppress rebellion 
in Hayti, but this great army had been completely defeated by 
the Blacks under their negro leader, Toussaint L' Ouverteure. 
Thus was Napoleon's dream of empire shattered. Morever, it 
was evident that the peace between France and Europe was 
about to end and war to be renewed. Napoleon realized that 
if he tried to hold Louisiana, England, mistress of the seas, would 
surely conquer it. He needed money, and he wished the friend- 
ship of America. Under these conditions he suddenly offered to 
Livingston through Talleyrand not simply New Orleans but the 
whole of Louisiana. To say that Livingston was surprised is to 
state the case all too mildy. As President Roosevelt says, "The 
statesmen at Washington received the proposition with positive 
alarm, and cared only to acquire New Orleans." Even President 
Jefferson thought that the Constitution did not confer power to 
purchase this territory. Yet the opportunity was too large, and 
the purchase was made. The American c unmissioners offered 
at first ten million dollars, but finally agreed to pay fifteen mil- 
lion, although it is now known that Napoleon had instructed his 
minister to sell for less if necessary. The treaty was signed 
April 30, 1803, by Livingston and Monroe on one part and Barbe- 
Marbois for France on the other. 

Many are the points of interest that are connected with this 
great purchase. First might be noted the question of the consti- 
tutionality of adding territory to the original United States by 
purchase. This question was thoroughly discussed. Certainly 
no definite grant of such power is to be found in the Constitution, 
though it has come to be recognized as in keeping with the spirit 
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of the Constitution. It will be recalled that President Jefferson 
himself believed it unconstitutional to purchase Louisiana for fif- 
teen million dollars, though he sterns to have thought it would be 
perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the Constitution to pur- 
chase New Orleans for two millions. 

Again, it will be recalled that Jefferson's party was chiefly com- 
posed of the settlers in the South and West— the very people who 
had demanded this purchase. And in this connection we re- 
member that Jefferson's party had been known as the strict con- 
struction party— favoring state rights but opposing the exercise 
of power by the national government— while on the other hand 
the Federalists of New England had favored a broad and liberal 
construction of the Constitution so as to strengthen the central 
government. In the Louisiana purchase these conditions were 
just reversed, the Anti Federalists, now coming to be known as 
the Democratic-Republican party, were driven to the broadest 
construction of the powers of the general government, whereas 
the New England Federalists even went so far in their opposition 
to this increase of national powers that they actually threatened 
to secede from the Union, both at the time of the purchase and 
again when Louisiana applied for admission to statehood. Thus 
were the parties of the different sections of our country brought 
to a more nearly mutual understanding or feeling as to what our 
nation should mean. 

The boundary of this great expanse Of territory that no white 
man had ever explored was of course indefinite, especially in the 
southwest and the southeast. The United States claimed that Lou- 
isiana included West Florida to the Perdido river, whiehSpain of 
course denied. We also claimed' Texas, to which we had a better 
right. It will be recalled that Spain owned Florida and all of the 
territory southwest of Louisiana. This boundary dispute was 
not settled until the United States purchased Florida from Spain 
in 1819, when the southwestern boundary of Louisiana was defined 
to be as follows: -Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine in the 
Gulf of Mexico; up the west bank of the Sabme to the 32d de- 
gree of north latitude; thence north to the Red river; along the 
south bank of the Red river to the 100th degree of longitude east 
from Greenwich; thence north to the Arkansas; chence along the 
south bank of the Arkansas to its source; thence south or north 
as the case might be, to the 42d degree of north latitude, and 
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along that parallel to the Pacific. " It is of interest to note in this 
connection that all of Kansas except the southwestern corner was 
included within this limit. This corner was secured at the close 
of the Mexican war. 

Much has been said as to whether it was Livingston or Monroe 
or Jefferson that deserves the credit for the Louisiana purchase 
President Roosevelt, in his Winning of the West, says, "The win- 
ning of Louisiana was due to no one man, and least of all to any 
statesman or set of statesmen. It followed inevitably upon 
the great westward thrust of the settler folk; a thrust which was 
delivered blindly, but which no rival race could parry until it was 
stopped by the ocean itself." This is doubtlessly the true state- 
ment of the case, and it is full of suggestion. The Mississippi 
river never formed a natural boundary for a nation. Instead of 
opposing a barrier, it actually invited our frontiersmen to its 
westward reaching valleys. And the Louisiana purchase pro- 
longed for years that important element in our national life and 
character-the great American frontier. It is the virile West 
that has largely made American policy-whether Henry Clay's 
"American policy" of national roads and protective tariff, or the 
skvery question, or silver, or an Isthmian canal. It is distinctly 
the frontier that has transformed neighborly Swede and German 
and Irish and Scotch into the American. Moreover, it is largely 
our life of frontier clearing of the wilderness that has made us a 
nation of laborers, a nation of large and high ideals-of magnifi- 
cent dreams which we in turn so rapidly transform into accom- 
pi i shed fact. 

A fitting close to an article on Louisiana wonld be the quotation 
from Emerson, where in his Yoong American he says: "We can- 
not look on the freedom of this country, in conection with its 
youth, without a presentiment that here shall laws and institu- 
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cent distances, through all its cities, states, and territories, it is a 
country of beginnings, of projects, of designs, and expectations." 

Ralph R. Price. 



FARM BOOKKEEPING. 

THE Kansas farmer of to-day is prosperous. There is no kind 
of business which, will approach that of fanning from the 
financial standpoint of liberal and sure percentage of gain for the 
amount of money invested. Still the farmer seldom keeps books. 

Every other business man who makes any pretense of being 
successful in a financial way must keep a more or less accurate 
system of accounts. The one who has the best system of ac- 
counts and the most accurate details as to the workings of his 
business is usually the most successful. He plans his business 
campaigns with a confidence backed by an intimate knowledge of 
the details of his business. He knows which department of his 
business is paying him the highest per cent of profit, and is fore- 
warned of the one which threatens a loss in time to reconstruct 
and change his loss to gain. 

The farmer does not have to keep a set of books, and is gener- 
ally successful; the merchant must keep a set of books and is 
generally unsuccessful. If the former would make a practice of 
keeping a simple set of accounts, a failure in the farming busi- 
ness would be a very rare occurrence; if a merchant would make 
a practice of not keeping a set of accounts, success in the mer- 
cantile business would be equally rare. 

At first sight it would seem necessary that the merchant 
should keep a set of books, but why should it not be just as nec- 
essary for the farmer to do the same? A slight consideration of 
the question will convince any one that for the farmer bookkeep- 
ing is just as desirable and necessary. The farmer seldom real- 
izes that he is engaged in such a profitable business, and in 
spite of the slip shod methods, or no method at all, which he uses 
in keeping his accounts, he is still successful. The merchant sel- 
dom realizes that he is using an antiquated system of accounts 
which does not give him the results necessary to have an intelli- 
gent conception of his business. Too often the final result is that 
the farmer has the mortgage foreclosed and the merchant must 
make an assignment. 

It seems strange that a business of such high standing as 
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farming is still conducted by methods which show an utter disre- 
gard of ordinary business principles. Conditions are sure to 
change from year to year, and before many years a decided 
improvement will be apparent. When a merchant fails in busi- 
ness or becomes financially embarrassed, his books are immedi- 
ately examined to find his exact condition. When a farmer be- 
comes close pressed for money, the mortgage is foreclosed or the 
accounts of the creditors are examined. The farmer himself sel- 
dom has sufficient accounts worth investigating. Though the 
farmer is generally successful and still has no system of accounts, 
this is no reason for continuing such a lack of method, for it shows 
a disregard of the first principles of business. If a farmer can be 
successful without a system of accounts, he can be much more 
successful with a system. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
man who knows the details of his business, who knows where he 
is losing and where he is gaining, can avoid the future losses and 
continue the future gains. 

The advantages of a system of accounts are many. Even a 
simple system, such as could be installed by anyone of average 
intelligence, would be of great benefit to any farmer. 

It detects the small leaks.— The farmer may not realize the impor- 
tance of little things, but in the aggregate these little things 
become very important. He wastes annually enough to make 
the total, if saved, show as a handsome profit. Need I mention 
any of them? A couple of very apparent ones on most farms 
are the carelessness in which machinery is left uncovered when 
not in use; careless methods of feeding with the attendant 
wastes. 

It shows the losses.-ll the farmer keeps an account with field 
number one, charging up to that field all of the work and mate- 
rials put on it and credits that field with the amount of grain pro- 
duced at market prices, he can readily see whether that field is 
proving to be a good investment. If he finds that this field is not 
bringing adequate returns, nor prospects, he would be foolish if 
he did not change to something else. If he finds that his herd of 
scrub cattle is not bringing him a fair price for the feed required 
to fatten them, he will soon learn that it is poor economy to keep 
anything but well-bred stock. 

It shows the oains.~Re will soon learn what department of his 
tarm is bringing the gains and certainly will bend every effort 
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toward increasing the size of that department. If he finds that 
his ten-acre field of one of the small grains is bringing him better 
returns than another field of a different kind, he will increase the 
one and decrease the other. He will, in short, mix more brains 
with his work and get commensurate financial gains. 

It promotes economy. — If the keeping of accounts had no other 
direct benefit, I would urge it from the simple fact that it pro- 
motes economy. The farmer who keeps a detailed account of his 
expenditures can readily tell, by referring to his cash-book, the 
exact reason for the diminishing of his cash. He will surely take 
immediate steps to stop any extravagance. It may be possible 
to find an extravagant man who keeps a detailed account of his 
expenditures, but I doubt it. 

It encourages enterprise.— Again I would urge the keeping of ac- 
counts because it makes a man enterprising. A lazy farmer would 
not care to keep accounts, but if he did, or if any farmer did, it 
would force upon him a duty which would react beneficially in 
many ways. One of the most apparent effects of such a course 
would be that he would become more energetic from the very fact 
that he has an increased knowledge of every department of the 
farm. His neighbors would look up to him as a progressive man. 

It shows the yearly earnings.— How many farmers take an in- 
voice the first of the year and make up a balance-sheet which tells 
them their expenses for the year, earnings for the year, increase 
of the value of their property, net profits for the year? Very 
few. They live from one year's end to the other content to let 
the varying hand of fortune increase or diminish their capital, 
and seldom knowing which. The idea of finding the percentage 
of earnings on the amount of money invested is foreign to most' 
of them. The keeping of a set of accounts would be worth the 
time and trouble if for no other reason than that it would give 
this knowledge of the yearly earnings. 

If the Kansas farmer in general would adopt a system of 
accounts, be it ever so simple, he would by that one innovation 
raise his -ailing to a standard more in keeping with its impor- 
tance. The common notion that anyone can farm would become 
an obsolete phrase. The successful farmer would become more 
successful, and the unsuccessful farmer would become an object 
of curiosity because of his rarity. O. H. Halstead. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

^HE students of the Kansas State Agricultural College have 
J- several organizations worthy of comment. There are six 
literary societies— the Websters and Hamiltons, being composed 
of young men only, and the Franklins of both young men and 
young women, meet on Saturday evening; the Ionian, for youn- 
women, and the Alpha Beta, mixed, meet on Saturday afternoon* 
The Agricultural Association is composed of those most inter- 
ested in agriculture, and here, on Saturday evening, subjects 
most interesting to this class of students are discussed. The so- 
ciety halls are furnished by the College, including heat and light, 
free, but the various organizations supply their needed parapher- 
nalia. Each hold regular weekly meetings, the programs being 
announced two weeks in advance. That these societies are 
doing much good cannot be doubted. There is a friendly rivalry 
between them that helps to spur them on to better work-to ex- 
cel. Each year most of the societies give an annual exhibition, 
sometimes selecting and successfully reproducing heavy Shakes- 
penan plays. It is well worth one's while to visit any of the 
regular sessions. 

Perhaps the organization doing the most good from a humane 
standpoint are the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. The Y M C A this 
year has charge of one of the large dormitories for headquarters. 
Here they hold regular meetings, have numerous social gather- 
ings, and try to make it homelike for any and all who will accept 
their hospitality. Though a small membership fee is charged, the 
organisation is supported principally by donations. The Y W C 
A. is working hand-in-hand with the young men, and this year 
they are supporting a «Y. W. Q. A. Home. » Each of these associ- 
ations are thoroughly organized and are doing a grand and noble 
work. At the beginning of each term -New Student Commit- 
tees meet all the incoming trains, extend a friendly hand to the 
new students take them to headquarters, and assist them in se- 
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ter at headquarters and a committee will look after him. If 
a person wishes to employ student labor, he makes this fact 
known and a committee will attend to getting the proper person. 
Each of these organizations maintain general secretaries. 

Another student organization is The Students' Cooperative As- 
sociation. This association runs a boarding club and a bookstore. 
Every thing is handled at a small profit— just enough to pay ex- 
penses. The Students' Herald, published weekly, has been suc- 
cessfully published by a student organization for more than eight 
years. It is run entirely by the students, the Printing Depart- 
ment charging only actual expense. The Herald ranks high in 
college journalism. The Jayhawker, a monthly magazine, is an- 
other student enterprise. This, also, is printed in the Printing 
Department at cost. Both papers are controlled by stockholders. 
The stockholders elect the various officers— editor in chief, busi- 
ness manager, local, etc.— each year, and the students favored by 
such elections have considerable experience both from a literary 
and business standpoint. The students in printing do the work. 

J. D Rickman. 

Reduced Rates to California, March 1 to April 30.— That 
long-looked-for California opportunity is here at last. March 1 to 
April 30, the Rock Island System will sell "tourist" tickets to 
principal points in California at these low rates: $25 from Mis- 
souri Kiver Points: $25 from Manhattan, Kan. Tickets are good 
in tourists sleepers, which the Rock Island runs daily, Chicago 
and Kansas City to Los Angeles and San Francisco by way of El 
Paso; three times a week via Colorado Springs and Salt Like 
City. March and April are the pleasantest months of the Cali- 
fornia year— doubly so because, at home, they are usually the 
very opposite. Tickets and berths at all Rock Island ticket 
offices, or by addressing A. E. Cooper, D. P. A., Topeka, or J. A. 
Stewart, G. A. P. D., Kansas City. 17-27. 

The Faculty is wrestling with a difficult problem— the revision 
of the courses of study. Meetings have been held every afternoon 
this week, and the work is not quite completed to day. The 
amount of classroom work in the different terms will be reduced 
to fifteen hours per week and that of laboratory or industrial work 
to ten hours, exclusive of all work in physical training or military 
science. 
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LOCAL N0TE5. 

Prof. Oscar Erf attended the farmer's dairy convention in To- 
peka List Tuesday. 

Doctor Barnes went to Maple Hill last Saturday to investigate 
a disease among swine. 

Doctor Mayo was called to Vernon on Tuesday to investigate a 
disease among cattle at that place. 

Pres. E. R. Nichols attended a meeting of the State Board of 
Education, held in Topeka last week. 

Mrs. Nichols and Miss Rupp will entertain the Manhattan 
Domestic Science Club at the home of the former on March 81. 

The junior senior girls played a match game of basket ball Mon- 
day afternoon. The juniors came out victorious by a close score. 

The Veterinary Department of the Experiment Station is 
building a dipping vat at the College for the purpose of testing 
the efficiency of various dips for destroying lice and other pari- 
sites on animals. r 

The Marshal] County Club had another one of their delightful 
parties last Saturday night in Kedzie Hall. Twenty-seven sons 
and daughters from that part of the State were present, and all 
report a good time. The catalogue for 1903 enumerates fifty 
namej, from seventeen different towns in Marshall county. 

P "r A i § Ua / le ' ° f Kansas Cit -^ Mo -> wil1 ^e a lecture in 
College chapel Friday evening, April 8, for the benefit of the Y. 
W C. A. piano fund -Tickets will be on sale at the College book- 
store and at Doctor Willard's drugstore. Price, 50 and 35 cents. 
Doctoi Quayle was a second-year student here in the early eight- 
form S. e «tn S Uie A re P utat,on of being one of the most brillia .t plat- 
iorm orators in America. F 

ran^emTnT, *?«! ° f , 8" ^^ baseba11 team > h * s °>ade ar- 
snrfnTtl^ *£ F* fo,l " w,n « V^oes and dates for the coming 
spring term: At home-Kansas City Athletic Club, April 2- Beth 

SlSuSS P ^ "i Ka - as D Un ^ ersit ^ April' feroKahla 
Agricultural College, April 29; Baker University, May 3- College 

any cK; M y 'l ; ^^Uni-rsity, May 2/' A&ad-B^ 
versitv Mh'vIo P ?? 5 ^LUniversi.y, May 9; Ottawa Uni- 
vers £ Ma/lf C ° Uege ° f Emp ° ria ' Ma * ll « Nebrask * Uni ' 
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The building committee of the Board, consisting of Regents 
McDowell, Berry, and Nichols, met last Monday to consider bids 
for the construction of the new College waterworks. The con- 
tract was awarded to Mr. Geo. E. Hopper, of Arkansas City, a 
graduate of the College and for several years superintendent 
of the Manhattan waterworks. The plant will cost ten thou- 
sand dollars and is to be completed by July 1. The tower will be 
built north of the shops and will be one hundred feet high, and 
the steel tank will have a capacity of one hundred thousand gal- 
lons. The capacity of the pump will be six thousand gallons per 
hour. It will be supplied with power by means of an electric 
motor connected with the one hundred, horse-power dynamo 
in the power plant. The consumption of water by the College is 
about twenty-five thousand gallons per day. The well will be 
sunk just north of the main entrance and will be covered by a 
neat little stone pu-mp-house. 

Agood roads convention will be held in the city of Topeka com- 
mencing at 10 o'clock a. M., Tuesday, March 29, in the Commer- 
cial Club rooms. The meeting is called at the request of the 
National Good Roads Association. Every city, town, township and 
road district is entitled to send delegates. W. H. Moore, presi- 
dent of the National Good Roads Association, will address the con- 
vention. The following persons, who have taken an active part in 
this movement, have been invited to be present: W. S. Jennings, 
governor of Florida; W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., of New York, and W. 
J. Richardson, secretary of the National G od Roads Association, 
and others. At this convention there will be elected delegates to 
the national and iuternatioral good roads convention to be held in 
St. Louis, May 16 to 21, 1901, in conjunction with the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, It is expected that the ra:iroads entering 
Topeka will give a one- fare rate lor the round trip. Those who will 
attend are requested to notify T. J. Anderson, secretary Com- 
mercial Club, Topeka, Kan. 

The stock-judging contest held last Monday in the arena of the 
College barn was highly interesting for the visitors as well as the 
contestants. The following is a report of the prizes awarded, the 
first prizes being gold medals and the second ones silver medals: 
Seniors— N. L. Towne, first prize; L. V. Sanford, second. Juniors 
— W W Stanfield, first, prize; F. L. Courter, second. Sophomores 
M. R. Shuler, first prize; G. E. Greenough, second. Freshmen— 
H. A. Ireland, first prize; H. A. Craeger, second. First-year short- 
course students- W. A. Seng, first prize; W. A Cooney, second 
Second-year dairy short-course and special students— b. L V\rT 
hams, first prize; G. E. Ford, second. H. A. Ireland carried off 
the prize for being the b^st stock-judging student in the contest. 
By classes the prizes were won as follows: Seniors first, sopho- 
mores second, first year short course students third, second year 
dairy short-course and special students fourth, J"™™ fi ft ^'£ 
freshmen sixth. T.ie cost of the prizes was ab»at fclOO, f ich 
was contributed by the merchants and business n^™™ 1 ™! 
The following is a list of contributors, together with the amounts 
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subscribed: E L. Knostman, Purcell Trading Company, E L 
Askren First National Bank, Chas. B. Harrison, Union Natiotnl 
Bank, Jno. L. Coons, WS. Elliot, Eakin & Eakin H WoS Man 
batten Laundry, L. R Brady, Bohgren & Holr, A. N. Black nan 
^00 rr 'T M A nh A at ^ n Mi«s, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company 2 
J! -00 " w 9 P £ Sh 5lden, R. G. Giilett, Baltimore Hotel, C G An 
fS H , • Cra ?t d,Stin ^ & Company, Geo. T Fieldin 
E. R Nichols, each $2.00. Zeigler $1.50. HS Willard" Ron h' 

S C on V A r H ey F N , ati0n p all T S V A - ^ W * tford ' Ike HolrlSgtR; 
Son A. H. Faley, R. J. Kmzer, N. S. Cloud, Candy Kitchen A F 

Bonders, Dr Crise, W. S. Tobey, C. Haulenb.ck Jr Pfttze 
each ""cent! ^^ °' **' ""* * 1M - C " R Blachly SmHb? 



ALUflNl AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

*^*S&^ keeping house for her brothers - a 

livL P a 't cTihl' a 95 ' and Mabel Cott ^Smitb, '96, who are now 
living at Globe, Arizona, announce the birth of another daughter. 

wilPbe ^emTmbe^d 92 ^" 056 en ? rgy and ca P^ as a student 
win oe remembered by many, has not kept his alma mntPr 

enTof thrErir™il^H •?J a ? S1S i ant mechani ™l superintend- 
Mr Wildin who \*»Zt i headquarters at Meadville, Pa. 
in July 189* V; a tecl f .' °al graduate, entered railway service 

our leading^oad? Wa^ 1 !? M^JT ~ l ° f 
draughtsman and machinist si- Ton I' ir^ he, 2 th ° P osition of 
fireman at Raton N M w lo P eka > Ka n., and machinist and 

tanTin the "chief ^nee^s^S T^? "tf 16 ?'' and aSSis " 
superintendent of machine shcmnf' th* a* Mexican Central; 
Chicago; locomotive T^en^nL ofthl ri Aer Motor Company, 

ist, locomotive and car rnspector^ ^ IMohi 1 ?- 

Plant System, and for thTpasT^ °V h6 

ical ens neer on th» p on tv„i -\ , ey yfars lie has been mechan- 

vice-p^sX of he Cve uSSSfc* N * W A J «W H * «■ *"t 
of the A. S. M. E , of the MM S?m7 R As A soclation > a member 
Air Brake Men's AssoohtL «V ♦£ ™ C i ?' Ass ™iations, of the 

New York Railroad Club * °Th P !«ri^ railklin . Instit,lte ' and of the 
din gained MMn thl LniS i ? d experience which Mr. Wil- 

done is a guarantee of ?nPPpS?- aQ ?i, pra<Jfcical WOrk which he has 
enters. Batmyond £££■ " ^ larger field which he 110W 
Wildin on hte promoUon and wi~rfp? T™ co ^ ra tulates Mr. 
which we heartily cone™ hlm GVery suc cess." In 
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A PRELIMINARY LIST OF KANSAS SPIDERS. 

THE following list of one hundred species represents the re- 
sults of a season's collecting in the central and western 
parts of the State. It includes also a half dozen species taken in 
the vicinity of Lawrence by the Department of Entomology of the 
State University. As the title implies, the list is only prelimi- 
nary, and the author hopes to double it within the year if oppor- 
tunity offers for visiting the southern and eastern parts of the 
State and for more extended collecting in the territory already 
covered. 

The spider fauna of the prairies is not as rich in number of 
species as the well-watered and timbered regions of the East, but 
individuals are abundant in several of the more prominent fami- 
lies, particularly the Lycosidce, Saltitidce, and Thomisid<c. In num- 
ber of individuals the first-named family undoubtedly leads all 
the others, the open grassy plains being especially suited to the 
habits of these roving ground spiders. Second in point of 
abundance comes either the crab spiders (Thomisid(c) or the 
jumping spiders (Saltitidce), perhaps the former. The great 
variety of prairie flowers blooming in early summer and teeming 
with insect life afford the proper environment for the lurking 
habits of the one family or the stalking habits of the other. 
Then, too, the prevalence of these two types, as well as the abun- 
dance of the ground spiders, is no doubt directly related to the 
fact that they do not build webs— frail structures which would 
not stand loLg before the wild, free sweep of our prairie winds. 
Although the orb weavers (An/iopidw) exceed any one of the three 
families mentioned in number of species, the individuals are 
fewer and mostly confined to sheltered localities, the smaller 
Tetragnathm alone braving any sort of situation. 

In all, the list of one hundred species includes representatives 
of thirteen families and fifty genera. Twelve families accredited 
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to temperate North America by Simon are not represented, but 
these families have very scant representation anywhere, and 
taken together include probably not more than a score or two of 
species on the continent. 

Family AVICULARIID^E. 
Eurypelma bentzi, Girard. 

Mygale hentzii, Girard. Marcy's Expl. Red Riv. of La., 1852, p. 251. 

Not uncommon in the southern part of the State. One speci- 
men from Barber county, December 7. 

Family DICTYNID^E. 
Dictyna foliacea, Hentz. 

Tlwridion foliaceum, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., VI, 1850, p. 277. 

Several specimens from Wild Cat creek, May 9. Common in 
the woods during the spring and early summer. Cocoons found 
in May. 
Dictyna volucripes, Keyserling. 

Dictyna volucripes, Keyser. Neu. Spin, aus Am., Ill, 1881, p. 286. 

Specimens from Delphos, June 30; Hays, July 11; Waconda, 
August 25. Very common on bushes and grass in midsummer. 
Amaurobius americanus, Emerton. 

TUanceca americana, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VII. 1888, p. 453. 

One specimen from Manhattan, March 30, and three from Wal- 
lace, July 16. 

Family THOMISID^E. 
Misumena aleatoria, Hentz. 

Thomisus aleatorius, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 444. 

A half dczen males and females from Manhattan, August 17. 
Not so common as M. asperata. 
Misumena asperata, Hentz. 

Thomisus asperatus, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p 447. 

Taken at Manhattan, Hays, Stockton and Wallace. Common on 
flowers everywhere throughout the summer. The color varies 
with that of the flower, ranging from whitish to red or yellow. 
SynuMiia parvula, Hentz. 

Thomisus parvulus; Hentz. Journ. Bost. Sec. Nat. Hist., V, 1845 p447 

This species was taken in considerable number at Manhattan, 
September 25. 
Tibellus oblongus, Walck. 

Philodromus oblongus, Walck. Ins. Apt., I, 1837-'47 p 558 

Common on grass in late summer. Specimens collected at 
Manhattan, September 25. 
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Philodromus vulgaris, Hentz. 

Thomisus vulgaris, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 444. 

Plentiful under bark in winter. Specimens taken also on Au- 
gust 28 at Stockton and at Manhattan in September. 
Tmarus angulatus, Walck. 

Thomisus angulatus, Walck. Ins. Apt., I, 1837- '47, p. 537. 

A single immature female from Manhattan, October 3. 
Xysticus stomachosus, Keyserling. 

Xysticus stomachosus, Keyserling. Die Spin. Am., I, 1880, p. 7. 

Two females from Manhattan, April 18. 
Xysticus versicolor, Keyserling. 

Coriarachne versicolor, Keyser. Die Spin. Am., I, 1880, p. 53. 

Two females from Manhattan, May 25. 

Xysticus triguttatus, Keyserling. 

Xysticus triguttatus, Keyserling. Die Spinn. Amer., I, 1880, p. 12. 
Several males collected on Wild Cat creek, June 15. 

Xysticus nervosus, Banks. 

Xysticus nei-vosus, Banks. Proc. Philad. Acad., 1892, p. 55. 

A number of specimens taken under dead leaves at Manhat- 
tan, April 20. Not uncommon on foliage in autumn and under 
leaves or trash in winter. 
Xysticus gulosus, Keyserling. 

Xysticus gulosus, Keyserling. Die Spinn. Amer., I, 1880, p. 43. 

One specimen, a male, from St. George, September 20. 
Xysticus modestus, sp. nov. ( Plate I, Fig. 1. ) 

This is a modest little crab spider, smaller than any of the spe- 
cies ordinarily considered as common. 

Female.— Length 4-5mm.; width of cephalothorax 2mm.; width 
of abdomen 3mm. First and second pairs of legs stout, the tibiae 
and metatarsi armed with two rows of spines set along the ante- 
rior margin. The corresponding joints in the legs of the third 
and fourth pairs show a few weak spines on the under surface. 

The middle area of the cephalothorax is yellow, brightest near 
the base. In the central longitudinal line is a narrowing streak 
of brown running back from a point between the posterior 
median eyes. On either side of this streak is a broader stripe of 
brown, ending, a short distance in front of the posterior margin, 
in an enlarged portion curved slightly outward. Still farther out, 
conforming to the outward curve of the cephalothorax, is a broad 
stripe of brown bordered laterally by a narrow line of yellow. On 
the extreme lateral margin is a hair line of brown. 

The ground color of the abdomen is dark brown. There is a 
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narrow central stripe of dirty yellow and three broad transverse 
bands of about the same color. The portion of the dorsal region 
not occupied by these bands is punctate with yellow. The Tegs 
are yellowish brown, the former color predominating on the prox- 
imal joints, the latter on the tibiae, metatarsi, and tarsi. The 
third and fourth pairs of legs are lighter in general than the first 
and second pairs. Scattered over the abdomen and also on the 
front of the head and on the pedipalps are numerous stubby 
hairs, some of them enlarged at the end so as to be almost clavate. 
This spider is a pronounced type, but not common. Several 
females were taken under rocks in June. In this situation they 
were guarding their egg sacks. 



Family CLUBIONID.E. 



Anyphaena rubra, Emerton. 

Awj/pkaena rubra, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VIII 1892 p 22 

Female from Manhattan, April 20. Immature specimens rather 
common in early autumn. 
Corinna ornata, Hentz. 

terpyllusornatus, Hentz. Journ. Bost, Soc. Nat/Hist., V, 1845, p. 456 

A number of specimens taken on limestone hills near Manhat- 
tan, July 4. A species with bright colors. 
Castaneira bivittata, Keyserling. 

Castaneira bivittata, Keys. Ver. d. bot. zool. Ges. Wien, 1887, p 44- 

One female from Manhattan, J uly 6. 
Castaneira pinnata, Emerton. 

Oeotrecha pinnata, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VIII, 1890 p (5 

One specimen from Manhattan, September 18. 
Micaria aurata, Hentz. 

Hejyllusaumtus, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 459. 

A female of this species was collected in Clark county in June. 

Family DRASSID^E. 
Sergiolus variegatus, Hentz. 

BrpyUu, rari m t m Hentz. J„ ur . B „ 8 t. Soc. Nat. HI*., V, 1845, p. 458. 

JunJlO C ° lleCted Under rocks at Manhattan 

Cesonia bilineata, Hentz. 

Herpyau, WKwa( „, Hen., J ou ,. Bort . Soe . Nat His 

frot ZZZ Z Delph0S • J " ne 80 ' and a " with ocoon 

irom Manhattan, Ausrust 1Q rw»™« „ ^ • 

young spiders. Cocoon contained twenty-seven 
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Drassodes neglectus, Keyserling. 

Brassodes neglectus, Keys. Ver. d. bot. zool. Ges. Wien, 1887, p. 434. 

Common under rocks in spring, the male and female in mating 
sacks. Specimens from Manhattan, May 8. Females with co- 
coons June 10. 
Herpyllus vasifer, Walck. 

Brassus vasifer, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47, p. 620. 

Immature spiders of this species fairly common under bark in 
winter. Mature females from Wallace, September 1, and from 
Manhattan, September 18 

Family SALTICID^. 

Marptusa familiaris, Hentz. 

Attus familiaris, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 354. 

Half-grown specimens common under bark in winter. Mature 
forms taken in May. 
Ptaidippus comatus, Peckham. 

Phidippus comatus, Peckham. Trans. Wis. Acad., XIII, p. 291. 

Two males from Wild Cat creek, June 13. 
Phidippus cardinalis, Hentz. 

Attus cardinalis, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 200. 

Males and females very common in mating sacks at Stockton, 
August 26, and at Wallace, September 1. The females did not un- 
dergo last moult until a week or ten days later. 
Phidippus rufus, Hentz. 

Attus rufus, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 536. 

A number of males of this species taken in Clark county in June. 
Phidippus ardens, Peckham. 

Phidippus ardens, Peckham. Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., XIII, p. 288. 

Two females with cocoons from Wallace, July 17. 
Phidippus ohscurus, Peckham. 

Phidippus obscums, Peckham. Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., XIII, p. 294. 

Three specimens from Hays, July 14, and one female with co- 
coons from Stockton, August 17. 
Phidippus ferruginous, sp. nov. (Plate I, Figs. 2, 3.) 

This is a large species with two dominant colors— black and red- 
dish brown. 

Female.— Length 14-15mm. Length of abdomen 10mm.; width 
of abdomen 7mm.; height of abdomen 6mm. Width of cephalo- 
thorax 4mm.; height of cephalothorax 4mm. 

Legs.— Relative length 4, 1, 2, 3. Absolute length 9.5, 9, 8.5, 
10.5 mm., respectively. 

Colors.— The abdomen is black beneath and on the sides, with 
sometimes faint indications of lighter spots or streaks. Above it 
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is reddish brown except in the central longitudinal region, which 
is occupied by a black stripe extending from the anterior pair of 
muscle depressions to the spinnerets. This stripe broadens just 
back of the posterior muscle depressions until it is nearly 3mm 
in width, when it narrows again gradually toward the tip of the 
abdomen. In some specimens the red projects into the stripe so 
as to form two pairs of spots. Often these spots are entirely 
isolated from the red of the dorsum. Occasionally a spider has 
scarcely any indication of the stripe, being of a uniform reddish 
brown color above. Usually a lighter red or yellowish streak ex- 
tends along the front border of the abdomen and runs diagonally 
down the sides. Back of the diagonal portion of this stripe may 
be one or two more yellowish stripes running down from the red- 
brown of the dorsum. 

r™? 6 Ce f ?l° th , orax is bl *ck beneath, on the sides, and on that 
portion of the dorsal aspect that slopes toward the abdomen. 
The higher portion is reddish brown above, like the abdomen. 
and thl A*? 6 * are lHdescent S reen «>d Purplish. The pedipalps 

Zr^LT T S ° f l6 * S haVe yellowish scales ottered 

here and there and rings of like color near some of the joints. 

The presence of some long whitish hairs on these appendages is 
2e7SS""i Ki 6 f eC ° nd aDd third P airs of ^ ™ 'Almost al- 
SS of ?n?t y r'u' th ° Ugh S ° me SPeCim6nS haVe th6 P~«^l 

naif of the tarsus lighter. 

dwIJilL'ttr T" ds , the winter »nder loose stones in large oval 

the MU on f ° °'° Sely W ° Ven Silk ' P rotecte< i •« »« cases by 

on the slmi? T e t ° r traSh - ' haVe found the secies only 

Hmestone I V ^ S '° PeS ° f h " ls Ca PP ed with *» P <™ ia » 
limestone. I have not been able to identify the male. 

Ptaidippus morsltaus, Walck. 

*""* """■«'«»■'. .Walck. Ins. Apt., I. 1837-M7, p. 432 

Our commonest representative of the family. Specimens from 

«:ZZTZZt S firSttekeD Apr " 2 ° ; -'«e'e-les May 8. 
Hyctia pikei, Peckham. Trans. Wis. Acad., VII 1888 „ 79 

l,i%„*: h!" sweep,ng during octob -- 

comment: a tXlt?* **"" " '™*™ Ju " e 13 ' ™* 
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PLATE I. 





Fig. I 



Fig. 7 





Fig. 2 



Fig. 3 






Fig. 4 



Fig. 5 



▼ \» 
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Ballus immaculatus, Peckham. 

AMus albo-immaculatus, Peck. Desc. new Att. of U. S. 1883, p. 5. 
One specimen from Delphos, June 30. 
Dendryphaiites capitatus, Hentz. 

Attus capiiatus, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 200 
Females common at Manhattan in June. Males'very abundant 
in September and October. 
Phlegra leopardus, Hentz. 

Attus leopardus, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist,, V, 1845, p 359 
A number of females with cocoons of eggs taken under rocks 
near Manhattan, May 25. 
Synemosyna formica, Hentz. 

Synemosyna formica, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat, Hist., V, 1845, p 368 
A few specimens taken iu two or three localities near Manhat- 
tan, September 30; not quite mature. 
Icius vitis. Cockerell. 

Icim vitis, Cockerell. The Entomologist, London, 1894, p. 207. 
Males and females abundant at Manhattan, June 13; at Hays 
July 14; and at Wallace, July 18. 
Philaeus chrysis, Walek. 

Attus chrysis, Walck. Ins. Apt., I, 1837, p. 454. 
One specimen from Manhattan, July 13. 
Pellenes elegans, Peckham. 

Pellencs elegans, Peck. Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc, V, No. 4, 1900. p. 212. 
One male from Clark county, June 15. 
Thiodiua puerpera, Hentz. 

Attus puerperus, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 360. 
One specimen, a male, taken on Wakarusa Creek in June. 

Family PHOLCID^E. 
Psilochorus cornutus, Kevserlin^ 

Mus cornutus, Keys. Ver. d. zool. botan. Gee. Wien., 1887 p 457 

i« g ba lls of ; ggs ^n then- cfcal ""*" De ' Ph ° S ^ *"* 

Family ARGIOPID^E. 
linyphia communis, Hentz. 

Linyphia communis, Hentz Tnn». «„ * a 

Very common *JT T' S ° C ' Nat Hi8t - VI < 1850 < P- 28 " 

a bout i-zs- :: &■£#£■ t£ ful r^r — 

in autumn. bnes Iuu ot w ebs of young 

Linyphia margiuata, Koch 

Unyphia margiuata, Koch. Die Arach., XII, l836-'48 p 118 
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Linyphia phrygiana, Koch. 

Linyphia phrygianu, Koch. Die Arach., Ill, 1836- '48, p. 83. 

Rarely taken. One specimen from Wild Cat creek, March 9, 
and a few more from the same locality in September. 
Araneus frondosus, Walck. 

Epeira frondosa, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-*47, p. 65. 

A single specimen from the Kaw river bridge at Manhattan, 
May 23. 
Araneus ocellatus, Clerck. 

Araneus patagiatus, Clerck. Sv. Spindl., 1757, p. 38. 

One specimen, a female, from the Blue river valley near 
Manhattan. 
Araneus serieatus, Clerck. 

Araneus sclopetarius, Clerck. Sv. Spindl., 1757, p. 43. 

A male and a female from Wild Cat creek, October 19. 

Araneus arenatuS, Walck. 

Epeira arenata, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837- '47, p. 133. 

Common in the woods about Manhattan in the midsummer 
months. 

Araneus stellatus, Walck. 

Plectana stellata, Walck. Ins. Apt., II. 1837-'47, p. 171. 

Common in the grass and -low bushes in August. Specimens 
from Manhattan, Stockton and Wallace. Young taken in sweep- 
ing until late in the fall. 
Araneus labyrintheus, Hentz. 

Epeira labyrintliea, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 471. 

Apparently rare. Two females taken in one locality near Man- 
hattan August 13. 

Araneus pratensis, Hentz. 

Epeira pratensis, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 475. 

Several females collected from webs on tall grass at Manhattan, 
October 13. 
Araneus conspicellatus, Walck. 

Epeira canspicellata, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47, p. 58. 

One female, not fully grown, taken near Manhattan, Septem- 
ber 21. 

Araneus benjamin!, Walck. 

Araneus ben jamini, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47, p. 42. 

Our most conspicuous orbweaver. Found in the woods and 
about houses. Varies considerable in color and size. Mature 
specimens from several localities in August. 

Araneus eustalus, Walck. 

Epeira eustala, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47, p. 37. 

A common species. Specimens from Hays, Stockton and Man- 
hattan in July and August. 
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Araneus gibberosus, Hentz. 

Epeira yibberosa, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Sue. Nut, Hist., V, 1845, p. 457 
A considerable number of specimens from Manhattan,' August 

17, and from Stockton August '28. 

Araneus tbaddeus, Hentz. 

Epeira thadUteus, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845 p 473 
Two females collected on Prospect hill, near Manhattan, Sep- 

tember 21. l 

Araneus pegnia, Walckenaer. 

Araneus pegnia, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47, p. 80. 
^But a single specimen, female, collected near Lawrence in 

Araneus trivittatus, Keyserling. 

Epeira trivittata, Keys. Beschr. n Orbit., Sitz. d. Isis in Dresden, p 95 
fairly common in the eastern part of the State. Mature fe- 
males taken at Lawrence in June and September. 
Araneus signaformis, sp. no*. (Piute I, Figs. 4, 5, 6.)' 

This small orbweaver is of the type usually referred to the 
genus Stnga, a group whose species Simon includes in the genus 
Araneus. 6 

PW.e.-Length 4-5mm. The abdomen is oval, moderately 
high, and symmetrical in outline. It, projects some distance over 
the cephalothorax. The latter is broad bar* of the head region, 
which is much narrower and distinctly set off by lateral grooves. 
The head itself is considerably elevated, i he median occular 
area is nearly or quite square The lateral eyes are contiguous, 
the legs are short and show very few spines 

Coloration.-The cephalothorax, legs and'chelicerae are various 
shades of dull yellow. The head is usually brightest and the tho- 
racic region darkest, in some cases tinged with brown. The legs 
are unmarked except in an occasional specimen which shows 
traces of longitudinal stripes, particularly on tho femora, Tho 

Thl l qU nt rangle ' ^ WeU aS a Smil11 area **• l* lateral eyes. 
is black The abdomen above and on the sides is whitish tinged 

ml. K fl t netW ° rk ° f br ° Wn - TbG musd0 depressions are 
marked by brownish spots, and down the center of the abdomen 

ZZTu SP f ClmenS 1S a mOTe or *■• branched scar-like stripe. A 

"heir ^ la9kne,rly0r quite encircl * s ** *~ ^ar 

occaTZn ' *° met[meS h is ^Urrupted at the anterior end and 

ZoZ " T the P ° Steri0r end - The <*»«<* ^tion of the 
abdomen beneath isoccupied by a broad black band running back 

fiom the epjgynum and enclosing the spinnerets. On either side 
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of this is a narrow stripe of white and between this stripe and 
the margin another band of black. The sternum is also black. 
These black areas, above and below, are more or less dotted over 
with light spots. 

I have taken but one specimen of this spider in sweeping, but 
secured over a hundred mature females from the provision stores 
of some of the mud-dauber wasps in Wallace county. 

Argiope aurantia, Lucas. 

Argiope aurantia, Lucas. Anls. Ent. Soc. France, 1833, p. 480. 

The Golden Garden Spider is pretty well distributed over the 
the localities in which I have collected. Specimens from Man- 
hattan, August 17, and from Wallace, September 1. 
Argiope trifasciata, Forsk. 

Argiope trifasciata, Forsk. Descrip. Animal., 1775, p. 86. 

Less frequently met with than A. aurantia. One mature fe- 
male from Manhattan, October 3. Undergrown specimens from 
Stockton, August 28, and from Wallace, September 21. 

Argyroepeira liortorum, Hentz. 

Epeira hortorum, Hentz. Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 477. 

Not uncommon in the scrubby timber. Specimens collected at 
Manhattan, July 4, and at Stockton, August 28. 

Tetragnatha extensa, Linn. 

Aranea externa, Linn. Syst. Nat. etc., Ed. XI, 1758-'67, p. 621. 

Abundant in timber and on the prairies, especially in the 
spring and early summer. Specimens from various parts of the 
State. 
Tetragnatha elongata, Walck. 

Tetragnath elongata, Walck. Tabl. d' Aran., 1805, p. 69. 

Taken frequently along the streams. Spiders of this species 
from Manhattan, August 14, and from Stockton, August 28. 

Micrathena gracilis, Walck. 

Plectana gracile, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47. p. 193. 

Common in the woods at Manhattan and St. George in July and 
August. Not taken farther west. 
Micrathena reduviana, Walck. 

Plectana reduviana, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47, p. 201. 

Only three specimens taken during the season; two at Manhat- 
tan, August 17, and one at St. George, October 6. 
Micrathena sagittata, Walckenaer. 

Plectana sagittata, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 1837-'47, p. 174. 

One specimen, a male, taken at Lawrence in June. 

Cyclosa conica, Pallas. 

Aranea conica, Pallas. Spicilegia zool., I, 1772, p. 48. 
Three specimens from Manhattan, August 13. 
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Iiarinia directa, Hentz. 

Epeira directa, Hentz. Jour. Bost, Soc. Nat. Hist,, V, 1845 p 473 
Webs of this species are frequently encountered' in the fill 

grass dunng the late summer and early autumn. A few sp 

oZiiiT stockton ' August 28; a iarge ■«!« *- "Sis; 

Family LYCOS I D^E. 
Lycosa ocreata, Hentz. 

Lycosa ocreata, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., IV, 1842 p 391 

Ljcosa polita, Emerton. 

LyemupolUa, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VI, 1886, p. 484 
Only one specimen, a female, from Delphos, May 26 ' 

tycosa nidicola, Emerton .'W^o. 

£«««, Barton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VI, 1885, p . 482. 

considerahT/ ""T burrowin * s P'"ers. Both sexes taken in 

J„" tZ aLZT T 1 Ma ° hatta ° iD M W and « Delpho. i 

ur^T^iiT 98 rved with coooons in May - 

Tarentula kochii, Keys. Ver d 7^1 u„ f ^ 

m . . ' ~' ver - a - zooL botan. Ges. Wien., 1877 n 63fi 

the * rJSyi* regi0 " I*"" *»»»^. esp^ly in 
IM scutufr, Hcnlr Carry "' g C0C °° nS aS «* aS A P ril 8 ' 

W«*,tea,HMt». Joor. Bost. Son. Nat. Hist., IV 1842 n 390 
tan 8 ^::^^^^ 8 ' f*" ' ^.ace, July 1 S , 2* *mZ», 

*£f££Jxz m m,dsummer - Not common - 

£,»«■ ««»„»*,, walck. Ins. Apt., J, 183T-.47, p. 285 

Lycosa communis, Emerton 

Thf Crseloecnrve -rr " f" Pa * tS ° f the S ™° "sited, 
abdomen, is, in n ear lv al! of Pf™ ° n the Under side ol th « 
black behind the eptynum 6S ' Cl ° Sed by * tran — »- « f 
Lycosa cinerea, Fabricius. 

Araneus cineveus, Fabrious. Ent. Syst., II 1793 D 42 o 

in wE^ ~" «*" « ^ -Margins of creeks 
Lycosa pratensis, Emerton. 

Lycom pratensis, Emerrnn t..o /-, 

T Q 1™« , ^ merton - Trans. Conn. Acad., VI 188*5 n 4«* 

iaken occasionally in the fall «n^ - • \ ' p " " 

y in me tall and spring about Manhattan. 
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Lycosa fatifera, Hentz. 

Lycosa fatifera, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., IV, 1842, p. 229. 

Specimens taken from burrows at Delphos, June 30. Not so 
common as the other two burrowing species, L. carolinensis and 
L. nidicola. This is undoubtedly the same species as Bank's 
L. missouriensis. 
Lycosa coloradensis, Banks. 

Lycosa colomdensis, Banks. Jour. N. Y. Ento. Soc, II, 18t)4, p. 50. 

One specimen from Dodge City, September 10, and one from 
Wakeeney, November 1. 
Lycosa wacondana, sp. nov. (Plate I, fig. 7.) 

A small species, found about springs or creeks on the prairies. 

Female. — Length 7-8mm.; width of cephalothorax 3mm. The 
abdomen is slightly longer than the cephalothorax, which is nar- 
row in front and widens rapidly back of the head, the thoracic re- 
gion proper being as broad as it is long. The posterior margin 
of the cephalothorax is very noticeably procurved above the 

peduncle. 

The legs are rather long and slender. The fourth pair is long- 
est, measuring about 13mm. The front pair measures 10mm. 
They are sparsely covered with fine dark hairs and beset with 
black spines. 

The ground color of the legs is dull yellow, but they are darker 
towards the ends, and some of the joints, particularly the femora, 
are banded near the middle and at their extremities by the 
darker shade. The coxse are lighter above and below than the 
general ground color of the legs. At the proximal end of the tro- 
chanters, anteriorly, is a slight roughened prominence or two, 
much darker in color. The brownish cephalothorax presents a 
dull yellow middle stripe, widest back of the eyes, and two some- 
what undulating lateral stripes of the same color. The dorsal 
groove is marked by a fine dark line. From its anterior end a 
forked stripe of brown runs forward to the eyes. In the brown 
area between the central and lateral stripes of the cephalothorax 
are several darker streaks arranged radially from the dorsal 
groove. The ground color of the abdomen is a darker brown 
than that of the cephalothorax. It is finely punctate with dull 
yellow. On the front half is a pointed yellow stripe running back 
to the region of the muscle depressions, and there are faint indi- 
cations of transverse streaks on the hinder half. The sternum is 
light in the middle and darker around the edges. The under side 
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of the abdomen is similarly colored, except that in the centra! 
line of the lighter area is a darker streak running from the 
epigynum to the spinnerets. 

I do not know the male of this species. Have taken the female 
in June about Manhattan, and in August at Waconda Spring 
On the latter occasion nearly all the females were carryin- co- 
coons of eggs. to 

Pardosa nigropalpis, Emerton. 

Pardosa niyropalpis, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VI, 1885 p 497 

Females carrying cocoons taken at Manhattan, September 26 
Pardosa lapidicina, Emerton. 

Pardosa lapidicina, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VI 1885 p 494 

Very common in all parts of the State visited. ' Specimens 
carrying cocoons taken as early as April. 
Pardosa sternalis, Thorell. 

Lycosa sternalis, Thor. Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr., Ill, No. 2, 1877, p. 504 

1 wo specimens taken at Wallace, July 16. 
Pardosa albopatella, Emerton. 

Pardosa albopatella, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VI, 1885 p 497 

One male taken at Lawrence in May. 

Family OXYOPID^E. 
Oxyopes salticus, Hentz. 

Oxyopes salticus, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845 p 196 
Specimens from Manhattan, Waconda and Stockton in August. 

Family AGELENID^E. 
Tegenaria domestica, Clerck. 

Araneus domesticus, Clerck. Sv. Spindl., 1757, p. 76. 

Common in basements and cellars. 
Coras medicinalis, Hentz. 

Teyenaria nvdicinaKs, Hentz. Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., II, p. 53 

Common. Mature specimens taken under rocks or- trash in 
the winter and spring. Cocoons observed in webs, May 4 
Agelena naevia, Walck. ' ,y 

Agelenanavia, Walck. Ins. Apt., II, 183V47 p ?4 

Family THERIDID^E. 
Steatoda borealis, Hentz. 

Steatoda borealis, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., VI 1850 p 274 

Common about Manhattan. FemalP* in ™ v! !u 
May 9. females in webs with cocoons, 
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Teutana triaugulosa, Walck. 

Teutana triangulosa, Walck. Faune Paris, II, p. 207. 

This species observed only in the basement of buildings on the 
State Agricultural College grounds. 
Theridion tepidariorum, Koch. 

Theridium tepidariorum, Koch. Die Arach., 1836-'48, VIII, p. 75. 

A common cobweb weaver in ail parts of the State. 
Theridion murarium, Emerton. 

Theridium murarium, Emerton. Trans. Conn. Acad., VI, 1882, p. 11. 

A male and a female from Wild Cat creek, June 15. 
Latrodectus mactans, Fabricius. 

Latrodectus mactans, Fabricius. Entom. Syst., II, 1775, p. 410. 

One female from Hays, July 12, two from Wallace, September 1, 
and one from Manhattan, September 20. Cocoons in webs in each 

case. 

Family PISAURID^E. 

Dolomedes rufus, De Geer. 

Aranea rufa, De Geer. Hist. Insect., 1776, vol. VII. p. 319. 

A number of specimens from Manhattan and Delphos during the 
spring and su m mer. Also taken under bark in the winter. Nests 
containing cocoons observed in June. 

Dolomedes sexpunctatus, Hentz. 

Dolomedes sexpunctatus, Hentz. Jour. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., V, 1845, p. 191. 

Young spiders of this species from the glacial swamps about 
St. George, October 15. 
Pisaurina mira, Walck. 

Dolomedes mira, Walck. Ins. Apt., I, 1837-'47, p. 357. 

Undergrown specimens from Wild Cat creek, September 26. 

SUMMARY OF GENERA AND SPECIES. 



Family Aviculariidae. 
Eurypelma 



1 



Family Dictynidae. 

Dictyna 2 

Amaurobius 1 

Family Thomisidae. 

Misumena 2 

Synaema 1 

Tibellus 1 

Philodromus 1 

Tmarus 1 

Xysticus 6 

Family Clubionidae. 

Anyphsena 1 

Corinna 1 



Family Clubionidte (Continued). 

Castaneira 

Micaria .... • 

Family Drassidae. 

Sergiolus 

Cesonia 

Drassodes 

Herpyllus 

Family Salticidae. 

Marptusa 

Phidippus 

Hyctia 

Saitis 

Ballus 

Dendryphantes 



2 

1 



Phlegra 
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Family Salticidae (.Continued). 

Synemosyna 

Icius 

Philaeus 

Pellenes 

Thiodina 

Family Pholcidae. 
Psilochorus X 

Family Argiopidae. 

Linyphia 3 

Araneus 15 

Argiope 2 

Argyroepeira j 

Tetragnatha 2 

Mierathena ... *> 

Cyclosa ....-.- ^ 

Larinia 

Family Lycosidae. 

Lycosa J2 

Pardosa , a 



Family Oxyopidaa. 
Oxyopes .... 

Family Agelenidaa. 
Tegenaria . . 

Coras 

Agelena .... 

Family Theridiidae. 
Steatoda .... 

Teutana 

Theridion . . . , 
Latrodectus . . . 



Family Pisam-idse. 
Dolomedes . . . 
Pisaurina . . , 



Total number of species 
Total number of genera 



1 

100 

50 



Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 
Fig. .;, 
Fig. 6. 
Fig. 7. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 
Xysticus modestus, dorsal view of female. 
Phidippus ferruginous, dorsal view of female. 
Phidippus ferruginous, side view. 
Amnem singaformis, dorsal view of female. 
Animus singajormis, ventral view. 
Araneus singafomiis, epigynum. 
Lycosa wacondana, dorsal view of female. 

Theo. H. Scheffer. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The Y. W. 0. A. girls have received their new piano. 

Prof. A. M. TenEyck has ten articles on agricultural subjects 
in the last number of the Kansas Farmer. 

Forty-two tickets were sold at the Manhattan Union Pacific 
depot, for the Lindsborg excursion and " Messiah" concert. 

Prof. W. A. McKeever has an article on "Error in Education" 
in the March number of the Teachers' World, published at Dan- 
ville, N. Y. 

The Library Association received $83.10 from the Nathan Hale 
entertainment, which they appreciate very much. They wish 
to thank Mr. Robert Scott and his co-workers for the above 
amount. — Nationalist. 

The new foreman of the blacksmith shop, W. P. Marx, of Madi- 
son, Wis., has arrived and reported for duty. Mr. Marx has held 
a similar position in the State University of Wisconsin, and comes 
to us well recommended. 

The Agricultural College boys opened their baseball season 
with a winning game Monday at Lindsborg, when they defeated 
the "Swedes " by a score of nine to six. A good, clean game was 
played, with no wrangling, and the best of spirit reigned between 
the teams. 

Doctor Quayle, of Kansas City, Mo., will give a lecture in the 
College chapel, Friday evening, April 8, for the benefit of the 
Y. W. C. A. piano fund. Doctor Quayle is a popular and literary 
lecturer. Tickets will be on sale at the College bookstore, and at 
Doctor Willard's drug store. Prices. 35 and 50 cents. 

The College addition of Manhattan was shocked last Wednesday 
by the report of the death of the father of one of our students. 
E. W. Holland, aged seventy years, took his own life by shooting 
himself, at 11 o'clock, at his home in the Failyer cottage, near the 
corner of Seventh and Osage streets. His health had been very 
poor for many years, and of late he had suffered untold pain. It 
is thought that his mind had become deranged. He left a brief 
note of farewell to his daughter, Miss Holland, who is a freshman 
student at the College. She was at the College when the deed was 
committed. She had been caring for her father for several years, 
and did all in her power to comfort him in the time of his sickness. 
Mr. Holland moved here from Oklahoma, 
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ALUHNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Cora Thackrey '98, and Trena Dahl, '01, have returned to take 
graduate work in domestic science and chemistry this term. 

Dr. Ben. Skinner, '91, after eight years of successful and re- 
munerative practice, is taking a three months' vacation for the 
purpose of private clinical instruction in Kansas City. 

tn^l r T et t0 u learn tha t Elizabeth Agnew, '00, has been obliged 
to discontinue her course in Teachers' College, New York, and re 

orh n erbrot r her me * ^ ^^ Kan " ° U ™ C ™ nt of * ^ 

v\ & ft\t J frtnS« bUrn , [Mi n S ?° nW ? 11 ' ' 9l J' 0f Guthrie ' 0kl *-> ™ here 
Vha \ g ll end u' an . d , Wl11 also visit friends ™ the country where 
she taught school in former years. Mr. Thoburn is secretarv 
of agriculture of Oklahoma.-ivW/ona^. secretary 

Mr R cL?ri rad ' ' 95 ' ° f S fetha, topped off to visit the College. 
Mr^onrad lost several valuable horses last summer by strych 

*S?F?V g ' bUt though th e miscreant was not arrested his 
evil deeds have not been in evidence recently. arrest, tlls 

en^nLFnT'^ni^ 8 ^ etu f rned u ^ take some graduate work in 
engineering Since graduation he has been in the emolov of n 

sZSff vr^f ° n a \ d iGe manufacture, and na s y been 
seemT?n hi I arious P 01 .^ 8 ^ the Southern States. His work 

heaHh greed Wlth him ' aS he a PP ears to be in improved 

tur!l 1 C^rhS^f ASSOCia i ion 0f A,umni «f the State Agricul- 
Ma?ch 26 g An!w S , S K C ° nd annual reunion Saturday evening, 
Th attend^™! ant f ban ? uet was served at the Midland hotel 
alumnrfnd fnrJ 1°*/* large as last y ear ' the ™ being twenty 
mrh enToved m^ St f Ud K n l S and five others - The occasion was 
retaZftfTm i e t i me being s P ent in conversation. At 
Be« -ade by President Nichols, 

was offered hi tkl!3 .• Y lllard> A Permanent organization 
by M :^hmo^ ^ U Z 0taC0 ? atitutl(m and b ^ ^reported 
Dr S LV«npf Q ' he offic ?J 8 elected for lhe ensuing year are: 
president Mr T wZ' P resident ' Miss Bertha Bacheller, vice- 

Kfofthose present ^T^S?***'^ 11 ™' Pollowi ^ is a 
J T Wil ard W AiK. f r\-^ US l more ' 79 > aud Mrs - Rushmore, 
Creamer '9 ' R T vJ er * Dletz ' 85 > Bertha Bacheller, '88, Phil 
CoE ''91 'andMrTo ? larC °^' i 1 ' Ben Skinne <"> '&< Clay E 
TW Morse "95 P p *?™' Ma * ? arma n, '93, W. E. Smith f '93, 
F. E Johnson '99 A T P^? in ? er a " d 01ive Wilson -Holsinger '95, 
H. Vsterhaus VckS?' "' Ann 5 Smith Kinsley, '01, J. 
Mrs. EusebTkudie Iri^h Jnf "' second -y ea r student in 1893, 
Mr. Smalley a and I Presided nS, 8 ^^ ? J 8 J 3 ' MrS ' Mudg6 ' 

President ^^^™^ ng ^S^L^ "" 
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THE PARTS AND FLAN OF AN ORATION. 

pa previous article in the Industrialist I set forth the 
1 general nature of oratory, and briefly discussed the functions 
of that part of an oration called the Introduction. In that article 
I mentioned also the other main parts of a composition of the 
oratorical type, namely: the Proposition or Object; the Discus- 
sion, and the Conclusion. In the present paper, I desire to call 
attention more specifically to these divisions, and also to point out 
the nature and importance of the Plan. 

The Proposition may be explained as that part of a speech in 
which the subject is narrowed and defined for discussion. It is 
the expression in language of the fact, thought, truth, or princi- 
ple that is laid down for treatment in the discourse as a whole. 
It is the central idea of the speech on which everything turns. 
It is not necessarily identical with what is called the proposition 
in logic or mathematics, although it may be the same. It is a 
larger, a more inclusive term. It is riot restricted in form to the 
declarative sentence, but may be an interrogative, and for the 
speaker's own use even an imperative. It is the statement of 
what Professor Genung calls "the working idea of the discourse." 
and describes as "the whole subject turned in a certain determi- 
nate direction." It is the definition in the speech itself of pre- 
cisely that phase of the general subject which the speaker intends 
to talk about, to expound, to elaborate, or to establish in the discus- 
sion. It may or it may not reveal the attitude that he purposes to 
observe toward the topic in hand, but it does hold him, and so his 
nearers, to the consideration of that topic and of that alone. . 

Although the proposition may be expressed in a single brief 
sentence or even a phrase of two or three words, its importance, 
indeed its necessity, to successful oratory, cannot be overesti- 
mated. And this, because it is the heart of the speech. The 
connection is a vital one. Without this feature the address may 
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have, indeed, a reasonably correct outward form; the proposition 
breathes into that form the breath of life and makes of it a living 
soul. 

For one thing; [this element, serves- to sieady and give direction 
to the thought; to secure the great principle of rhetorical unity. 
Lacking this principle the discourse is chaos, "without form, and 
void. " The proposition broods over the speech and out of the 
chaos brings order and light. On his own account the speaker 
needs this concentrated and definite statement of his central 
topic. How else shall he secure solidity, depth, harmony, con- 



creteness, and progression for his thinking? He 



may have 



"thoughts that wander through eternity;" but that is just the 
trouble— they never do anything else than "wander." It is the 
function of the proposition to gather in the speaker's wandering 
thoughts from the clouds that would otherwise befog his mind, 
and marshal them, as it were, upon the solid earth. 

The statement of his proposition is also of great value to the 
speaker in the work of invention. The young and inexperienced 
speech-maker is often led to the choice of broad and general 
themes, on the supposition that vastness of subject will insure 
richness of material. Just the reverse is true. He who has thus 
deceived himself soon finds his inventive powers floundering in 
the slough of intellectual barrenness; A restricted theme is sug- 
gestive, because the mind best works in an intensive rather than 
m an extensive way. The speaker has a certain amount of intel- 
lectual force to expend upon his subject; in proportion as his sub- 
ject is enlarged, therefore, will the intensity of his thinking be re- 
stricted. On the other hand, as he calls in his mind from the oce- 
anic wastes of an extensive subject and directs it to the contem- 
plation of a particular theme, he will find many materials in view 
that previously escaped his vision, and his use of these materials 
will be more forceful than it could be were his attention to be dis- 
sipated over a wide area. Chain lightning is always more effect- 
ive than sheet lightning. 

But if the proposition is requisite to the definiteness, unity ana 
inventive power of the orator's own thinking, no less essential is 
it for the satisfaction and guidance of the audience. Hearers d 
not wish to be trifled with or babied. They instinctively demai.-l 
very early in the speech a definite knowledge of the particular 
question, to a discussion of which they are expected to list* 
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They begin to ask themselves and perhaps others: "What is the 
speaker driving at? What particular phase of the general topic 
does he purpose to discuss?" Suppose, for example, the subject to 
be "The College Settlement. " Will he discuss the whole subject? 
That is too extensive a theme for a brief speech. . What then? Its 
origin? Its history? Its fundamental purpose? The nature of its 
work? Its achievements? Its prospects? Its opportunities? A 
score of themes may thus be deduced from any subject. Suppose 
the last suggested theme is near the speaker's thought, and finally 
the idea is formulated as '-The College Settlement as a Sphere of 
Usefulness. " But at once the query arises, Usefulness for whom? 
Everybody? . No; naturally for those that have been to college. 
So we, have the whole statement: "The College Settlement as a 
Sphere of Usefulness for Educated Men." All the particular top- 
ics are thus held in solution in the general subject. It is the busi- 
ness of the orator to bring the reagent of his own thinking into 
contact with his general subject, and from it precipitate a partic- 
ular topic in the form of a proposition, which not only he but his 
hearers can measure, and see,. and feel. When the proposition is 
thus revealed, and not till then, are the hearers in a condition of 
mind to listen with patience and intelligence to the unfolding of 
the speaker's thought, and to weigh with discrimination and con- 
fidence the question as presented to them. By its aid they are 
saved from vagueness and haziness of impression. After listen- 
ing to an address thus centered in one definite thought, hearers 
are never -heard expressing doubt as to what the orator has been 
aiming at. They do not feel that he has been talking about every- 
thing in general and nothing in particular. They donot regard 
the orator as a man who has been. " drawing a bow at a venture. " 
On the contrary they realize that the oratorical archery has been di- 
rected at the "bull's eye" whether it has pierced that mark or not. 
The Discussion may be defined as that part of, an oration which 
contains the development of the thought expressed in the propo- 
sition. The proposition is the germ; the discussion is the out- 
growth of that germ. It bears a relation to the proposition simi- 
lar to that which a full-grown tree, loaded with fruit, bears to the 
seed from which the tree sprung. The proposition is the heart of 
the speech; the discussion is the body of the speech, through 
every fibre of which the heart's blood beats to give character and 
vitality. 
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When once the proposition is settled upon, then comes the work 
of so developing this proposition as to give it the desired signifi 
cance and weight with the hearers. What that development shall 
be will depend upon the nature of the proposition and the attitude 
toward it, held and desired on the part of the hearers Thp dis 
cussion may expound, unfold, amplify, illustrate, exemplif v 
prove, or in in any other way develop the attitude of the speaker 
toward the thought contained in essence in the proposition 

It is easy to be seen that the discussion constitutes the bulk of 
the discourse, and that it lays the heaviest burden upon the in- 
ventive powers of the speech-maker. At the outset of his prep- 
aration he must solve the problem as to what shall be the method 
of the discussion. Shall it be mainly illustrative, or argumenta- 
tive or hortatory, or a combination of all these? In solving this 
problem,, he must estimate the value of a number of factors- 
such as the nature of the subject itself, the character of his pros- 
pective audience, the demands of the occasion, his own tastes and 
acquirements. All these elements are prerequisites of a success- 
ful discussion. Yet they are only prerequisites; they simply aid 
the speaker in reaching a conclusion as to his method of proced- 

n Jr rG remaiDS th6 taSk ° f folIowin S out th e chosen 

method to a successful issue in the prepared and spoken address. 

Although the discussion is simply the amplification of the 
hou ght contained in the proposition, it by no means follows that 
is a mere dilution of that thought. Instead it offers opportuni- 
ties for and indeed, demands sound and rigid reasoning, compact 
thought, solid intellectual labor. 

Perhaps some one will ask, Why is the discussion necessary? 
If the proposition contains the essence of the entire thought, why 

atpUf V v e ; fo° T "f l6aVe thG ^^ i0 rU " o4 it and 
amplify it for themselves? 

di<, 1 r.'„«l reP - Iy '° thIS qUery ' " may be said that fOT °"e thing th, 
eZl>Z ' S ne ° eSSary be ° aUSe ' Withont "' the h ««er S will no: 
need to h trUa S,gnificaace ° { «» ««, or its precise limits. The , 

they may know how much it means and what it does not mean. 

to his ttoT^ d, T SSi °° SnableS the S P eaker t0 Sire such bull- 

of ,ts uatuf, a * W ' C ° mPel the h6arerS t0 ha ™ a J» st appreciate 
.ts nature and value. By thus dwelling upon it, he alLs time 
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for his hearers to take it in, and gives it body by which they can 
grasp and hold it. 

3. Still further, the discussion affords the speaker opportunity 
to impart to his thought the desired force — the impetus requisite 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. His object is to move the 
will of his hearers. In order to attain this object, he must appeal 
to their intellect by expounding or demonstrating his thought or 
by establishing its truth; or he must move their sensibilities by 
stirring their emotions or quickening their imaginations; or he 
must do both of these things. In a word, he must present his 
thought so fully and so attractively as to play upon the whole 
gamut of their souls in order to move them ultimately to a response 
that shall be in harmony with his purpose. He can accomplish this 
purpose only as he has time to give his idea all the qualities that 
it possesses in his own mind. So only can he make his thought 
possess and control his hearers as it possesses and controls him. 

The Conclusion may be explained as that part of the oration, in 
which the thoughts, arguments, emotions, appeals, and general 
significance of the entire discourse, are gathered together and so 
used with reference to the audience, occasion, and purpose, as to 
make upon the minds, hearts, and determination of those that 
hear, a single, definite, profound, and indelible impression. Thus 
the conclusion is the focus of all that precedes, in which the vari- 
ous rays of effective oratory are centered and where they glow 
and burn with their greatest intensity. 

The conclusion bears to the discussion a relation somewhat 
similar to that which the proposition bears to the introduction. 
The proposition is the essence of the introduction. As the intro- 
duction centers the attention upon the idea expressed in the prop- 
osition, so the conclusion gathers together the various lines of 
treatment contained in the discussion and fuses them into a har- 
monious unit in keeping with the spirit and purpose of the whole 
speech. It is what some of the old preachers called the "applica- 
tion." It is that part of the discourse in which a burst of splen- 
dor smites the hearer and a compelling voice speaks to him. caus- 
ing him to cry: "What wilt thou have me to do?" and answering 
the cry. 

Such being the function of the conclusion, it is obviously of 
prime importance to the speech. Indeed, rhetorically, it is the 
end for which the speech is made. To make this end effective, 
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therefore, it needs no argument to show that in the sweeo of ifc. 
.magmatmn and the nobleness of its sentiments; in the clean! , 
energy and beauty of its language; in appropriateness of del 
ery; mai the qualities that belong to true eloquenoe, this pa t of an 
orat.on should be preeminent. Suggestions as to the means ,f se 
curing these qualities need not now be given. At present 
cerned chiefly in explaining in as simple, ^rXZZlTZ 
ner as possible the nature and functions „f the parts 'ZllJZ 

THE PLAN. 

Having considered the nature and kinds of oratory and the 
mam rhetoncal divisions into which an oration is separate Lu 
now consider the subject of The Plan ' S 

fine! if U, ^ ", ^ UMe ^P 1 ™*™- The name itself de- 
Its l";-: ? ly the f r ewor kon which theora « o ° - "nut 

its purpose ls to g t ve clearness, utility, comprehensiveness 

SL dmseJl Mp make the speeeh effecti ™ j ° —^ 

It would seem as if the importance of the plan would be suffi 

y i 7™f ob / iate r ,,ec9ssity ° f e.'phasi.Xug Its v :!; 

seems ,! . C '' the '^P^nced speaker and write; 

St Jen aZst i mb °™, a ™"-" - **^ *~ a skelet , 
yieldreuei 'T; y qUeSti ° n " flr8t Us advantages and 
C on ra tT„„ f ' deBmndS - "^restrict," they ask. "the 
£S2°rr W! Why Shackle «>« ftet of genius or 
i„™L'^ Adh6rence to * "gM Plan, they claim, Under. 
powe an' d : b ; t C ° ( 7 0SU,0n of ™° and grace, if not, indeed, of 
IlthoulTr emil ' e W ° rk Stiff and -echanical 

briefly some of th./ ' S W0Hh while to consider. 

I« fL « ? , eaS ° M f0 "-' insi sting on a plan. 

is va"id Is Icon :»:• "^ ^ ^ th * t -» e <»*»«<». - *' « « 
in makin» tnTeriTT ','"' Pan " ^ BfaAw ° f a la <* <* *™ 
If it mates the sZh 'f "' ** an< "*°«°n *> the plan itself, 
yet a gl meZm; """""^ «' is °-ause the speaker is not 
it cuts theTor im In- * "° COndemnati °n of a tool to say that 

the workmaT a^ntls t^" " "^ * a "^ °' 
needs more practice Eat, "' mean ' sim P'y- «»» he 

• p-. - 4r m r sr^: when writing to 
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For the orator to expect the highest success without a plan is 
as irrational as it .would be for the architect to undertake the 
building of a cathedral without a plan.. 

1. A carefully wrought out skeleton is a great help both to the 
speaker and to -the hearer. It aids the speaker in perspicuity of 
thought and of discussion. Clear mental action of . necessity 
involves orderly mental action. The writer or speaker clari- 
fies his own mind on a subject by putting an outline of his thinking 
and reading on that subject in definite, exact, logical and climacteric 
form — his own thoughts are the more lucid for the exercise. 

1 2. Such analysis is also an aid to composition. By giving a con- 
creteness to the treatment, it suggests lines of reasoning and 
illustration that would altogether elude the mind without such 
device. 

3. Still further, a good plan is a help to the memory. It 
answers the purpose of a system of mnemonics, one division sug- 
gesting another as its supplement or correlative, and each part 
serving to remind the speaker of the subordinate topics that are 
marshalled under its leadership. 

4. A thorough analysis, also, promotes comprehensiveness of 
treatment. Instead of hindering, it helps the work of invention. 
By the classification of materials demanded by his plan, the degree 
of completeness of his discussion is revealed to the maker of a 
speech at a glance. Is an argument defective? Is an illustration 
needed to enforce or vivify a though tfe Is some point of the dis- 
cussion left unguarded?. Is an appeal made to wrong motives, 
or is it not legitimately drawn from the arguments presented? 
Whatever be the defect in the discussion, a well-ordered plan will 
reveal the deficiency and suggest measures for remedying it. 

5. A careful analysis is necessary, also, in that it promotes 
unity- As the proposition insures a center of thought, so the plan 
promotes a development on the basis of that center. He must, in- 
deed, be a crazy thinker, who can, at his leisure, make a plan 
wander incoherently over the surface of a subject. To classify 
materials in the plan is to unify those materials in the discussion. 

6. Again, a well-ordered plan is -a great promoter of progress. 
It aids the speaker in getting on in his work At every step, he 
feels, and his hearers are made to feel, that he is advancing. He 
is not as some one has said perpetually "marching round the 
periphery of a treadwheel; not a top, spinning on its own axis but 
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never advancing." He can realize at every division of his plan 
that so much is done. He has finished that; he is ready to eon 
sider this; he is so far along toward the goal. 

7. Another advantage of a good plan is that it promotes perma- 
nence of .mpression. If it is a help to the memory of the orator in 
pronounce hi. speech, it is no less a help to the memory of the 
hearer m retaining that speech. A well-articulated discourse is 
the one that fixes best the attention and consequently pierces deep- 
est the recollection of an audience. The various divisions of 1 fs 

tin J 1 " 6 ! K ai ' S W " h WWCh th6 SpeakOT fastens bis leading 
thoughts mto the minds of those that hear. They serve to give 

weight d.gnity,. force, velocity, to his thought and style, and lo 

lerwtT7 re m ° re ^^ aDd laSting * moTOd *"»n -Id 

otnerwise be the o.a<u* 



otherwise be the case 

SUMMARY. 



Thus, in every way, a thorough outline is an advantage It 
promotes clearness, helps in the composition, aids the m enter, o 
both speaker and hearer, secures uuity of treatment, and gives 
ZZt:Z77 t0 the „ diSCUSSi O"- *» •»«* » is essential to 
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of thought. Is it not rational to conclude, therefore, that the 
wise speaker will state, as he proceeds, the main divisions of his 
plan so clearly that the audience will be keenly alive to the prog- 
ress he is making and to the corners he turns? Such state- 
ments have been well called both mile posts and finger-posts on 
the way — they show how far the speaker has come and point out 
the road he intends to follow. Without them, the line of thought, 
especially if it be at all profound or intricate, may be as obscure 
as a journey through an African wilderness. 

Of course, it is admitted that the degree to which the plan shall 
be stated in the- finished production will depend partly upon the 
subject and the audience. Some propositions are so familiar, or 
have been so clearly presented by a previous speaker, and some 
audiences are so exceptionally intelligent, that there will be no 
great difficulty in following the speech; but even in such a rare 
combination of favorable conditions, it will usually be advanta- 
geous to have the principal points of discussion announced. Hear- 
ers always have a feeling of satisfaction in knowing substantially 
what is before them. 

It will be noticed, also, that emphasis is laid on the importance 
of stating simply the main divisions of the plan in the speech it- 
self. It may be assumed that the orator will use many minor de- 
tails of outline, in preparing his speech, which he will not point 
out in the delivery as parts of the skeleton. Clark M. Brink. 

Note.— Copyright applied for by Clark M. Brink. All rights reserved. 



ERGOTISM IN CATTLE. 

IN traveling over the State in the summer of 1902 the writer ob- 
served an unusual amount of ergot on wild rye and wild 
barley, due, probably, to the moist season, which favored the 
development of this fungus. As a result of these observations 
a press bulletin was issued about the middle of September, 1902, 
warning stockmen of the probable results of feeding hay contain- 
ing ergot. 

Ergot is a parasitic fungus (Claviceps purpura) that develops 
on the heads of wild rye, redtop, and similar grasses. This 
fungus replaces the ordinary seed or grain with a black or brown- 
black grain usually longer than the ordinary rye grain, cylindrical, 
pointed and slightly curved. The number of grains of ergot in a 
single head of rye or grass will vary from one to a dozen or more. 
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The grains of ergot can be easily recognized by their shape and 
color. There is no dust or smut upon the heads of grain as .there 
is with some fungi. Ergot does not attack corn or sorghum. 

When ergot is eaten by animals it contracts the blood-vessels, 
particularly of the extremities, to such an extent that the circu- 
lation may be stopped and the part die. Tbe parts commonly af- 
fected are the legs or feet, particularly of the hind legs, and in 
some cases the tails. It may cause pregnant animals to abort. 
These symptoms are most pronounced in rather thin animals and 
during coldweather. The disease is commonlyknown as ergotism 
Four outbreaks were observed-three in the winter and spring 
of 1903, and one recently that was caused by feeding hay cut the 
summer of 1902. All cases observed were in cattle, and I have 
been unable to learn that any other species of animals were af- 
fected though fed on the ergotized hay. 

The first outbreak occurred in Clay county. I was requested 
by Governor Bailey to investigate a. reported outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. A bunch of fifteen head of mixed native cattle 
was found, eleven of which were suffering from ergotism. Of the 
eleven affected animals six had lost both hind feet; the hoofs 
bones and tissues had sloughed off, most of them at the fetlock 
or ankle joint, and several of the animals were hobbling about on 
the ends of the cannon bones that protruded from one to two 
inches. Some of the remaining five had lost one toe, and in two 
or three the hoof only came off. 

In April, 1903, two outbreaks occurred in Atchison county, not 
so severe; here, in addition to the injury to the feet, the tails 
of several animals had sloughed off as the result of ergotism. 
Recently a herd of over one hundred head of range bulls was 
exammed in Chase county, about thirty of which were suffering 
from ergotism. These bulls were being fed a large quantity 
of roughness preparatory to putting them on full feed. The 

TonlT^r 18 ^ ° f Cane ' Sh ° Ck COl ' n ' and some two-yearold 
was and if ^ "^ bUllS they did " ot kn ™ *L «>™ 

Tnd Z v ■ £ V T thG GarS ' Plcking ° ff the leave * and husks 
not c Joof , d " r ° n thG Stalk The ba ^ "hWh w« 

"led with "^ J L C ° mP0Sed largGly ° f Wild '*" which was 
the m OS h " g ' ^ ^ ravenous] ^ a»d those bulls that ate 
the most hay were, as a rule, the most seriously affected. 

The affected animals were all in fair flesh, they were first no- 
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ticed to be stiff in the hind- legs and " weak in the back.'.' The tis- 
sues above the hind feet appeared inflamed and swollen, and soon 
cracks appeared, usually just above the heels, and the hoof and 
soft tissues began to separate and cotne off. In some cases there 
was a "corded" appearance to the leg half way up the cannon bone 
or in the region of the fetlock as if a cord had been tied tightly 
about the leg and cut off the circulation. ' In some cases the dead 
tissues had sloughed away and in others the soft tissues were 
dead and dried on to the bones. Some twenty-five or thirty were 
diseased to such an extent that it was a matter of humanity and 
economy to destroy the animals. 

In some of these outbreaks the owners were of the opinion 
that the feet of the animals had been frozen, but dry feed lots and 
warm weather were incompatible with this theory. The presence 
of ergot in the hay was conclusive evidence as to the real cause of 



the disease. 



N. S. Mayo. 



Arbor Day was celebrated at the College by the seniors and 
freshmen planting class oaks on the campus. The seniors planted 
theirs in the morning, while the freshmen, to the number of sev- 
eral hundred, faced the rain-storm in the afternoon. Appropriate 
speeches were made at the latter ceremony by members of the 
freshman class, and by Professor Walters and Miss Rice as rep- 
resentatives of the Faculty. The speakers expressed the hope 
that in the years to come there would be many more class trees 
planted on the campus, and that this particular oak would become 
a Methuselah and a Samson. It was a patriotic gathering that 
planted this oak, and one of which the freshmen may well feel 
proud, though an unmanly wretch removed the tree the very 
first night. ■ 

Bulletin of Reduced Rates.— Travelers of an economical 
turn of mind will be interested in these low rates. They apply 
from Manhattan, Kan., to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, and Tacoma, $25, to-day and every day until April 30. 
Home-seekers' excursions to the West and Southwest, one fare 
plus $2 for the round trip, April 5 and 19. California and return, 
$45, April 23 to May 1. Full information at all Rock Island ticket 
offices, or by addressing: A. E. Cooper, D, P. A., Topeka, or J 
A. Stewart, General Agent, Kansas City, 
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The Veterinary Department received two locoed horses from 
Liberal, Kan., last Saturday. One was so weak it was unable to 
stand the shipping and died soon after reaching Manhattan. The 
other is an interesting and typical specimen of the effects of eat- 
ing the loco weed. 

The Board committee on revision of courses of study, consist- 
ing of Regents Fairchild, Friend, and Nichols, met last Saturday 
and agreed on a schedule based on the one submitted by the Fac- 
ulty. Their report will be placed before the Board at the next 
meeting, April 13 to 16. 

The London Field, in a recent issue, after reviewing Doctor 
Mayo's book on The Care of Animals, says: "We can recommend 
the book go those who desire a large amount of information com- 
pressed into a comparatively small space, given in perfectly plain 
terms, and being abreast of the present state of our knowledge of 
the subject of animal disorders. The work has the further merit 
of containing a considerable number of well-executed illustrations 
taken from photographs, among which we are glad not to recog- 
nize any of our old friends the stereotyped drawings and vener- 
able wood cuts which have done duty from time immemorial." 

The digging and arching with brick of the heating tunnels that 
connect the different College buildings with the central heating 
plant is nearing its completion — work that was commenced sev- 
eral years ago. It was first thought that it would not be neces- 
sary to arch all the parts of the tunnels, but the wet season last 
spring showed that without arching the pipe lines would be in 
constant danger. The work has consumed over one hundred fifty 
thousand vitrified brick and more than one hundred twenty barrels 
of Cincinnati hydraulic cement. The enlarging of the tunnels to 
make room for the walls and the arch was done by students, 
while the masonwork was furnished by Mr. J. Wilkinson, a Man- 
hattan bricklayer. The next step will be to cover the whole pipe 
system with asbestos felt, a job that will cost more money than the 
College can afford to devote to this purpose at present. It is hoped 
that the next legislature will provide for this. 



ALUflNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

C. P. King, '98, is secretary of the King Lumber Company, 
Chanute, Kan. 

Z. L. Bliss, '00, writes from 606 Catherine street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He is studying forestry in the university. 

Geo. W. Finley, '96, and Dora Shartel-Finley announce the 
birth of Winona Vernon Finley, on March 29, 1904, at Tonkawa, 
Okla. 

E. M. S. Curtis, '93, is now rate clerk in the general passenger 
office of the Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. His address is 
1300 Pennsylvania avenue. 
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hi?w^^ m > 96 ' Vls ted th <* College last Saturday while on 
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SUMMARY OF BULLETIN NO. 123. 

THE soil of the Station farm is upland, a light-colored, rather 
compact loam, inclined to wash, not very fertile and not very 
uniform. Except for the excessively wet weather in May, which 
delayed planting, the season was favorable for the growth of 
crops. During the growing season (March 1 to October 31) 35.68 
inches of rain fell. Some two hundred forty acres divided into 
three hundred sixty separate plots, ranging from one-tenth of an 
acre to five acres in area, were devoted to the various experi- 
ments in crop production last season. 

1. No experiments were made with winter wheat. In the trial 
of spring wheat varieties, the Macaroni type gave the largest 
yield and heaviest wheat. Ordinary spring wheat was a poor 
crop. 

2. The six-rowed bearded type of barley ranked first in yield 
and quality of grain. The best yielding varieties were Common 
barley, 33.9 bushels; Bonanza, 33; and Mandscheuri, 32 bushels 
per acre. Barley was not injured so badly by hot weather as 
were oats, and this crop may be grown successfully throughout 
the larger part of the State. 

3. Among twenty varieties of oats tested, the Sixty- Day oats, 
a new variety recently imported from Russia by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, gave the latest yield of grain, 
53.9 bushels per acre. The three varieties giving the next largest 
yields were Black Beauty, 52.1' bushels; Kherson, 46.7 bushels; 
and Red Texas, 43 bushels per acre. The Kherson oats is 
another Russian variety. The early maturing varieties yielded 
much better than the late varieties. Early sowing is desirable as 
well as earliness in maturing, in order that the crop may escape 
the hot weather which is so apt to blight late oats. 

4. Emmer yielded 1756 pounds of grain per acre, which was 44 
pounds more than the largest yield of oats and 129 pounds above 
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the yield of the best producing barley. This new grain is better 
adapted to growing in a dry climate than oats or barley, and it 
seems to resist diseases and unfavorable weather conditions better 
than the other grains. It may not take the place of barley or oats 
as a feed, and is better fed ground and in combination with other 
grains. 

5. Flax was planted rather late in the season and was a poor 
crop, the average yield being 6.5 bushels of seed per acre. 

6. Millet was a fair crop. German millet ranked first both in 
the production of hay and seed, while Siberian millet ranked sec- 
ond. The largest yields were 3.6 tons of hay and 25.2 bushels of 
seed per acre. Japanese Barn-yard millet was a poor crop, while 
Hog or Broom-corn millet made a total failure of crop. The fox- 
tail varieties seem to be best adapted for growing at this Station. 

7. The varieties of soy-beans yielding more than 13 bushels of 
seed per acre were as follows: Yellow, Small Yellow, Ito San, 
Early Yellow, Green Samarow, and Early Brown. The Ito San 
and Yellow varieties were by far the best yielders. The Early 
Yellow and Ito San are both very early in maturing and much the 
same in type and season. The first-named variety is a standard 
sort in Kansas. 

8. Thirty-four varieties of cow-peas were planted in the field 
trial. The New Era variety gave the largest yield of grain, 11 07 
bushels per acre. Only a few of the varieties matured seed, and 
as a grain producer the soy-beans are to be preferred to cow-peas 
for growing in this State. Cow-peas make a ranker vine growth 
and are usually to be preferred to soy-beans for forage produc- 
tion, several of the better producing varieties yielding, on an 
average, 2.5 tons of dry fodder per acre. The Whip poor- will 
cow-peas, a medium early variety, is well known and most exten- 
sively grown in this State. 

9. Coleman cane yielded 40.5 bushels of seed and 7.41 tons of 
cane stover per acre. Other good producing varieties were Early 
Amber Kansas Orange, and Kavanaugh. The Amber cane ma- 
tured the earliest, the Kavanaugh was the latest maturing variety. 
When stacked fifty days after harvesting the cane stover still 
contained on the average 51.7 per cent of water 

10. Yellow Milo maize and Large African millet gave larger yields 
of fodder and much smaller yields of grain than the Kafir-corn. 
There was little difference in the yield of red and white Kafir- 
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corn. The average yield was 58.2 bushels of seed per acre and 
4.25 tons of stover per acre. In the production of grain, Kafir- 
corn proved much superior to cane. The Kafir stover contained 
fully as much water when stacked as the cane stover. 

11. In the trial of broom-corn varieties the Extra Early Japan- 
ese appeared to be superior to the others for the manufacture of 
brooms, while the Genuine Dwarf ranked second. The first vari- 
ety named also gave the largest yield of seed, 29.9 bushels per 
acre. 

12. Pencilaria gave a total yield of 5.25 tons of fodder per acre. 
This plant is really the old "cattail" or Pearl millet (Pennisetum 
spicatum), and in the average Kansas soils the sorghums are 
greatly to be preferred as being a surer crop, more productive, 
and more valuable for forage. 

13. The yield of Teosinte fodder was much less than that 
secured from sorghum, and as a forage crop in Kansas it is not to 
be compared to corn, Kafir-?orn, or cane. 

14. Seventy-nine varieties or strains of corn were grown in the 
comparative test last season. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
same field and under the same conditions of culture the yields of 
"standard " varieties of corn varied from 31 to 89 bushels per acre, 
which indicates that the adaptation of the different varieties to dif- 
ferent soils and climates is a subject worthy of careful study. 
The varieties giving yields of shelled corn above 74 bushels per 
acre were: Hildreth (yellow dent), 89.02 bushels; Brazilian Flour, 
82.01 bushels; Hammett (white dent), 79.04 bushels; Mammoth 
White Dent, 77.12 bushels; Griffing's Calico, 76.64 bushels; Klon- 
dyke, 75.7 bushels; Cocke Prolific, 75.7 bushels; and Bicker's 
Choice, 74 53 bushels. 

All of these were "native" Kansas-grown seed except Cocke 
Prolific and Brazilian Flour, the seed of which was southern 
grown. The five best "native" varieties gave an average yield of 
79.5 bushels per acre; the five best imported sorts, 72 bushels 
per acre. Of the thirty-three varieties yielding over sixty bush- 
els per acre, eighteen were Kansas-grown seed. Nineteen out of 
the thirty-three were Yellow Dent, ten were White Dent, and three 
were the Calico type of corn. The best producing "native" varie- 
ties are characterized by large stalks, large ears and medium 
large kernels containing large germs. These characters seem to 
go with hardiness and productiveness. 
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The early maturing varieties (northern-grown seed) gave the 
lowest yields. The late maturing sorts were the best producers 
of both grain and stover. Sixteen out of the thirty-three best 
producers were late or medium late varieties (average yield 71.6 
bushels of corn and 5084 pounds of stover per acre), while seven- 
teen varieties matured medium early (average yield 65.4 bushels 
of corn and 3732 pounds of stover per acre). The varieties scor- 
ing highest (above 85 per cent) in points other than yield were- 
Forsyte's Favorite, 88.4 per cent; Griffing's Calico, 87.7 per cent- 
Nebraska White Prize, 87.1 per cent; Sander's Improved, 85.7 
per cent; and Funk's Ninety day, 85 per cent. 

The field in which the trial was made was heavily manured. 
Several of the varieties grown in an adjacent field which received 
no manure gave 18 to 25 bushels per acre less yield than was se- 
cured in the regular trial. Soil fertility is a very important fac- 
tor in producing large yields. 

15. In a trial of late forage crops sown broadcast June 24, cane 
yielded 7.7 tons, Kafir-corn 6.12 tons, corn 3.93 tons, and cow-peas 
2.04 tons of cured fodder per acre. The fodder cut in September 
was well cured when stacked in December. Moisture determina- 
tions were made from samples of the fodder taken December 25 
which gave the following results: Moisture in cane, 39.4 per cent'; 
Kafir-corn, 36.2 per cent; corn, 27.01 per cent. Cane and Kafir- 
corn sown broadcast are excellent forage crops, giving large 
yields of fodder of good quality. 

16. As late pasture crops (sown broadcast), corn and soy-beans 
and corn and cow-peas were preferred by the cattle to the sor- 
ghums and furnished far more grazing. Much of the cane and 
Kafarcorn was trampled down and wasted, while soy-bean* and 
cowpeas planted alone were not eaten so well by the stock as when 
these plants, were grown in combination with corn. Soy-beans 
seemed to be preferred to cowpeas by the cattle, especially in the 
early part of the season before the soy-beans began to mature. 

1/. As silage crops, alfalfa was put in the silo at less cost per 
ton than any other crop. Cane and Kafir corn gave the largest 
yields of any of the annual crops, and the cost per ton of siloing 

rant,T PS T? ^ ^ th ° C ° St ° f Siloi ^ the °orn. Corn 
ranked second in yield of silage, and cow-peas third. Corn and 

silZT^r n t0getherin dri11 «>*« and cultivated made good 
silage, and this combination will also make excellent dry forage. 
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18. The experiments in baling alfalfa hay from the field have 
shown that it is not safe to bale the hay until it is well cured and 
ready to stack. The alfalfa which was baled in this condition 
made a good quality of hay, retaining the leaves better than is 
usually the case when alfalfa is baled from the stack. 

19. Two series of rotation experiments have been begun with 
the object of studying the effect of the different crops on corn and 
wheat, and vice versa when several crops are grown in rotation, 
with the ultimate purpose of learning what combination of crops 
may be grown in succession so as to give an ideal rotation of the 
several crops. The rotation systems also include methods of 

green manuring. 

20. The Farm Department is making a careful selection of seed 
of the best producing varieties of the various crops. Those 
varieties which prove superior to others in points of yield and 
quality will be propagated in a larger way, with the purpose of 
distributing the seed among the farmers of the State. 

A. M. TenEyck, 
V. M. Shoesmith. 
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Third Hour. 
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1. From 8:35 to 9:20. 

2. From 9:25 to 10:10. 

3. From 10:15 to 11:00. 

4. From 11:05 to 11:50. 



Prl. Sat.): 
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i RUCTOR, SUBJECTS, AND NUMBER IN CLASS. 
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Sixth Hour. 
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El. Projection M ff 
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Ninth Hour. 
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1 
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Printing 3 
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Printing 2 
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....19 
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Afternoon Class Hours (Tu. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat.): 
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6. From 1:55 to 2:40. 

7. Drill from 2:45 to 3:30. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
PHE first appropriation for this library was made in April, 1800. 
-■- while Congress was sitting in Philadelphia. The library 
was kept in a portion of the Capitol building. The first catalogue 
was issued in 1802, the books being divided according to size 
instead of subject. The collection was entirely destroyed by fire 
in 1814 by the British troops that entered Washington. Jefferson 
then offered the government the larger portion of his library, 
comprising about seven thousand volumes, for what they had 
originally cost him. The offer met with much opposition, but was 
finally accepted by Congress. In 1850, the library contained 
about fifty-five thousand volumes. More than half of the collec- 
tion was destroyed by fire the next year. Congress made liberal 
appropriation for the purchase of new books. 

While the general management of the library is in the hands 
of a joint committee of Congress, the membership of the com- 
mittee changes so often that the librarian is really at the head of 
the institution. Mr. Spofford, then librarian, first brought the ne- 
cessity for a new building before Congress in 1872. The act for a 
separate building received a large majority in 1886. A site of ten 
acres was purchased near the Capitol for $585,000. The cost of 
the building was not to exceed $5,500,000, in addition to appropri- 
ations previously made, with accommodations for four and one half 
millions of volumes. The building is larger, safer and costlier 
than any other library in the world and is absolutely fire-proof. 
It is four hundred seventy feet long, three hundred forty wide, 
and occupies nearly four acres. The exterior walls form a rect- 
angle, which encloses a cross that divides the open space within 
into four courts, each one hundred fifty feet long by about sev- 
enty-five wide. 

The main reading-room at the intersection of the arms of the 
cross is an octagon, made conspicuous by its dome and lantern. 
The lantern is surmounted by a great blazing torch with a gilded 
flame, the emblematic Torch of Learning. 

The exterior walls of the library are° constructed entirely of 
granite, producing the effect of white marble. The building is 
in three stories. In the main entrance are three massive bronze 
doors. The art of printing is the subject of the decoration of the 
central door; to the left, tradition; to the right, writing. It would 
be impossible even to attempt a satisfactory description of the 
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main entrance hall. It is built of white Italian marble. The 
grand staircase must be passed by with only a word. In the 
ascending railing of each staircase is a marble figure of a little 
boy, representing the habits and pursuits of modern life. On 
two' sides of the hall are tablets having the names of the following 
authors in gilt letters: Longfellow, Cooper, Scott, Tennyson, Gib- 
bon, Cervantes, and Hugo. 

The Mosiac vaults have panels of Italian marble and floors of 
white, brown, and blue marble. The ceilings are of marble 
mosiac. In the vault of the west corridor are figures represent- 
ing zoology, physics, mathematics, and geology; of the east, 
archeology, botany, astronomy, and chemistry. Each science is 
represented by a female figure over seven feet in height. The 
colors that occur most frequently in chemical experiments pre- 
dominate in the figure of chemistry. Lines of drapery and color 
are suggestive of particular sciences. The figure representing 
botany stands on the pad of a water lily, analyzing its flower. 
The long stem coils about her body to the water. Tablets bearing 
the names of men distinguished in the sciences are placed at both 
ends. These inscriptions may be seen on either side of the list of 
names- "The first creature of God was the light of sense; the 
last was the light of reason." "The light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not." "In nature all is use- 
ful, all is beautiful." 

"All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul." 
In the north corridor, are decorations representing the five 
senses. Wisdom, understanding, knowledge and philosophy are 
represented in four circular panels on the wall. The inscriptions 
are from Adelaide A. Proctor's poem, Unexpressed: 
"Dwells within the soul of every artist 
More than all his effort can express." 
"No great thinker ever lived and taught you 
All the wonder that his soul received." 

"No great painter ever set on canvas 
All the glorious visions he conceived." 
There are six small domes in the passageway leading to the 
reading-room, beautifully ornamented. At the head of the stair- 
case, one steps into the gallery which affords a view of the great 
domed reading-room. This room is octagonal in shape, and from 
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the floor to the top of the dome is one hundred twenty five feet 
The arrangements are such that a person may pass through doors 
in the partition from one alcove to another on either floor, and 
may go up or down, from story to story, by means of a winding 
staircase. In this room are eight statues to represent different 
features of civilized life: Philosophy, religion, commerce, history, 
art, poetry, law, and science. Above the figure of religion is the 
following inscription: 

"What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." Above com- 
merce: (, We take the spices of Arabia, yet never feel the scorching 
sun which brings them forth." 
Above history: 

'"One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 



Above art: 



"As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness." 



Above philosophy: "The inquiry, knowledge and belief of truth is 
the sovereign good of human nature." Above poetry: "Hither as 
to their fountain, other stars repairing, in their golden urns, draw 
light." Above law: "Of law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her voice is the harmony of the world. " Above science: 
"The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth 
His handiwork." 

The rooms on the second floor are used as exhibition halls for 
the works of art and books that are of special interest on account 
of their rarity and curiosity. The most beautifully decorated of 
these rooms are the corner pavilions and two of the galleries. 
The Pavilion of the Seals is in the second story and illustrates 
the seals of the various executive departments of the United 
States. In this pavilion is a circular tablet about six feet in dia- 
meter, painted to represent wood. On this are inscribed, as if in 
raised letters, quotations selected by the librarian from the 
writings and speeches of prominent American statesmen. In the 
State and Treasury Departments, are these quotations : "Let our 
object be our country, our whole country, and nothing but our 
country." "Thank God I also am an American." "Equal and exact 
justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or po- 
litical: peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations- 
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entangling alliances with none." "Let us have peace." "The 
aggregate happiness of society is, or ought to be, the end of all 
government." "To be prepared for war is one of the most ef- 
fective means of preserving peace." "The agricultural inter- 
est of the country is connected with every other, and superior 
in importance to them all." 

Perhaps the most richly and lavishly ornamented room is the 
special reading-room for the members of the House. The floor is 
of dark oak. Above the dado of heavy oak paneling, the walls 
are hung with olive-green silk. The ceiling is finished in gold 
and colors, with painted decorations in the panels. There is 
a large mosaic panel over the fireplace, representing law at one 
end of the room and history at the other. The Senate reading- 
room has walls of Vermont marble. The ceiling is finished en- 
tirely in gold. Above the oak dado, the walls are covered with 

red silk. 

Many valuable private libraries will eventually find a home in 
this library. The late Dr. J. M. Toner, of Washington, presented 
his collection, which is remarkable for its Washington letters col- 
lected for a number of years, either in the original or in copies. 

Emma J. Short. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The mid-term examinations will be held on Saturday, May 7. 

The carpenter-shop is making three new teachers' desks for 
the Chemistry Department. 

Prof. A B. Brown, Asst. R. H. Brown and a number of music- 
loving studeuts went to Topeka on Saturday to hear "Parsifal." 
The Kansas Farmer publishes a half-tone of our big six Perch- 

ZZ 523 team ," >■ T i 1G ? per J ° alls ifc " a J udi ^ous combination of 
good blood, good feed and good brains. " 

tnJ™ H * ri ;i lton Library Society will play -Michael Strogoff " in 
the Manhattan opera-house next Tuesday and Wednesday ni-hts. 
The first performance will be given for invited guests and the 

StehSwni r ^S ,b p C ,i in g rr? L - The Proceeds of the second 
night will go to the College Athletic Association. 

QP^ to h B l aChly ' ° f Ma * hattan > the government weather ob- 
server, has been appointed as the official river observer at this 

?2~ f rnake ° ne tele graphic report each day except dur- 

he\m r e pnort Var f ; atl0nS ' S^ "P 1 * ***** and fallin £ ^ then 
ne will report oftener. His duties begin April 15. 

Asl^n^' r n ,f rel of Manhattan will net the City Library 
txwZ 1 ti handsome . a f nount - r ^ey have settled all bills of 
tcfn 1! ? 1G am ° UDt Cleared wil1 reach about $420. The ex- 
The )fZTj g u°f reC , e, - ptS Was $ 523 ' 85 for the three nights. 
financial end m ^^ Way ' m ° re es P ecia1 ^ with the 

olaved k2? Th 8 ^^ 1 gam ^°\ n the Season on the home grounds was 
bv 7 to 6 ^ h h ursda y Wlth Pfc - R^ey, the College team winning 

ud well a 'nH Inn HZ™ WaS ? fairly ^ ood one - 0ur men showed 
gooriame 1? M*/^ ° y n gO0d P la y in * CaldweJ1 Pitched 
Corr fndlpl-i D ' A - Cassell and Putnam were winner.-, 
tendanc fwa wf fo , rmed the battery for the soldiers. The at- 
tendance was large and enthusiastic. • 

Vattostr^ T' mg t0 im P rove Bluemont avenue and 

trances to th* rill two K s t reet l runnin ^ ea st from the main en- 
do something £r T ' bU i m the SUmmer °r fal1 the city should 
have a ^ood brink *u** i horou ? h fares. Vattier street should 
par^L^Bt Jnnnt« k ro * the College gate to the baseball 

iKu'rt.^ t t p 0Uld be drained, fraded, and planted 

and do som^th ^g- make a 1^7 Clty COUncffins P ect ^^ ound 
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The Faculty have ordered that henceforth and forever the stu- 
dents excused from military drill for physical defects shall be as- 
signed to special industrial work, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent. This new regulation will probably have a curative effect on 
lame heels, sore wrists and defective hearing among the fresh- 
men and sophomores. 

The Y. M. C. A. has issued a neat illustrated pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages containing a report of their work for the past 
year. We read from its columns that the organization is in a 
flourishing condition, that they have expended over $1500 during 
the year, and that they are looking forward to the erection of a 
long needed Y. M. C. A. hall. 

The Board of Regents held their regular spring meeting on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. They accepted the new 
Dairy building, leaving the final settlement to a committee, and 
transacted the usual business of the spring term. A main part 
of the meeting was devoted to the discussion of the revised cour- 
ses of study, presented by the Faculty and a special committee of 
the Board. The courses were adopted with a few unimportant 
changes. We will publish a synopsis of the revision in the next 
number of the Industrialist. 

Bulletin of Reduced Rates. — Travelers of an economical 
turn of mind will be interested in these low rates. They apply 
from Manhattan, Kan., to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, and Tacoma, $25, to-day and every day until ApVil 30. 
Home seekers' excursions to the West and Southwest, one fare 
plus $2 for the round trip, April 5 and 19. . California and return, 
$45, April 23 to May 1. Full information at all Rock Island ticket 
offices, or by addressing: A E. Cooper, D. P. A., Topeka, or J. A. 
Stewart, General Agent, Kansas City. tf 

A large squad of students volunteered to work on the ball dia- 
mond at Athletic Park, Monday, putting it in fine shape. There 
were about forty of them, and they worked hard all day. About 
one hundred twenty loads of dirt were hauled and spread over 
the diamond. The girls are showing a lively spirit this year and 
are encouraging the baseball situation. Twenty five of them ap- 
peared at the park while the boys were working and gladdened 
their hearts by serving them with doughnuts and coffee. They 
also enlivened things by giving the College yell. 



ALUHNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Born, April 13, 1904, to Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Adams ['98 and '96], 
Loveland, Colo., a boy. — Nationalist. 

F. E. LaShelle, '99, is the editor of the Wray Rattler, published 
at Wray, Yuma county, Colorado. He makes a good paper. 

Leslie A. Fitz, '02, took a few days' vacation from his work at 
the Co5perative Cereal Experiment Station, at McPherson, and 
visited the College and his sister, of the senior class. 
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H. W. Mattoon, second year in 1892, is interested in fruit land> 
in northern Arkansas on a new railroad in the Ozark region. 

E. J. Abell, '95, and Mrs. Abell announce the birth of a sou 
Fredrick Burdette Abell, March 23. Mrs. Abell was Miss Flor- 
ence A. Quantic, and a student in 1892. 

Lieut. Ned M. Green ['97] arrived this morning from California 
and is visiting his sister, Mrs. J. E. Edgerton. He has recently 
been appointed first lieutenant and will receive his station in a 
few days. — Nationalist, April IS. 

The Twenty-third Avenue Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colo 
of which Chas. A. Campbell, '91, is pastor, raised $21,000 at its 
jubilee meeting April 3, £12,000 of which will wipe out the church 
debt. The church is evidently prospering under Reverend Cam p- 
bell's ministration. He has filled the pastorate since June, 1902. 

From press notices and through other channels we are im- 
pressed with the fact that W. H. Olin, '89, assistant in farm crops 
at the Iowa State College, is a very active member of the official 
staff of that institution. The energy which he showed us a stu- 
dent and later as a public schoolteacher in this State seems not 
to have abated in the least. 

Mrs. Elva Palmer Thackrey, '96, writes from 2746 Bellview Av- 
enue, Kansas City, Mo., of her continued interest in the College 
Mr. Thackrey, '93, is beginning his fourth year's work there, and 
dedicated a new church April 17. Mr. and Mrs. Thackrey do not 
meet alumni as often as they would wish and are always glad to 
welcome or hear from their friends. 

At high noon on Thursday, April 14, a son put in his appear- 
ance at the home of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. McCullough, class of '98 
He announced his arrival by giving the College yell— much to the 
delight of his grandfather and grandmother, Judge and Mrs Wil- 
der, who think from present appearance that before many years 
he will be blowing a cornet in the College orchestra. A welcome 
is given the young man, William Wilder McCullough, that extends 
from Dan to Beersheba.— Nationalist. 

Miss Helen Knostman, '01, was married last Wednesday even- 

• Dg A'/ P u 3 t0 m, r - S - Jas> Pratt ' at the First Methodist Church 
in Manhattan. The bride is well known in College circles, and is 
equally popular among Manhattanites. The grcom is well known 
as the genial assistant cashier of the Union National Bank, and en- 
joys the friendship of hundreds of city and College folk. The 
beautiful ring ceremony was performed by Rev. W. C. Hanson 
while the sweet strains of "Annie Laurie" were wafted from the 
grand pipe organ played by Professor Hofer. Miss Olivia Staatz, 
a former classmate of the bride, acted as her maid of honor. Mr. 
™« Sli/ *i aS 6 . Sfc ma ?' The beauti f"»y decorated church 
Zffn i? gUG f S - Mr ; and Mrs - p ™ttwill be at home in 
^SSSSS^L ^ ^ t0Ur - We . co ^ulate h -rtily. 
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THE NEW COURSES OF STUDY. 

ON the following pages will be found an outline of the courses 
of study as approved by the ^Board of Regents at their last 
meeting. The principal object of the revision was to reduce the 
number of class hours per week to fifteen and laboratory, includ- 
ing industrial time, to ten, not including drill or physical training. 
This is not intended to reduce- the,work required of the student, 
but to give more time for preparation: that is, quality rather than 
quantity of work is sought. 

The introduction of a year and a half of German in four of the 
courses is the only new; study added. An elective each term of 
the senior year is introduced in the agriculture and domestic 
science courses, and the elective during the senior year of the 
general science course is retained. This gives considerable op- 
portunity to specialize along some. particular line. Young women 
have the choice of physical training or music during the first two 
years of the course, and may elect music during the junior year. 

Young men physically unable to take military drill will be re- 
quired to elect an extra industrial, or, if physically unable to take 
an industrial, will be required to select some study not in his 
course, under the direction' of the President. 

Senior, junior and sophomore students not active members of 
one of the literary societies ;or serving on the editorial staff of a 
student paper will be required to attend Saturday afternoon rhe- 
torical exercises. It is hoped that this will lead to a considerable 
increase in the number of literary" societies. More societies are 
evidently needed in an institution of this size. The six societies 
now organized not being able to] accommodate more than seventy- 
live members each, do not provide for nearly all the students that 
should be doing work in literary societies. 
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TO PRINTERS. 

T^HE Printing Department has lately been experimenting in 
A embossing, the result of which may prove interesting to 
printers wishing to do embossing cheaply on an ordinary platten 
press. One of the difficulties encountered by the average office 
has been that too many printers have been timid about experi- 
menting with expensive embossing compounds. Here is where 
the results of our experiments may prove beneficial to the coun- 
try printer trying to turn out tasty work. 

Unless a person is good at engraving, it is more satisfactory 
and not very expensive to get the female die from the engravers. 
This may be either a wood engraving or a zinc etching. To pre- 
pare copy of a type form for the engraver, lock up form, make 
ready on a jobber with black ink, take an impression on tympan, 
and then take offset on some thin white paper- tracing paper' 
French folio, or the like-using as much ink as the form will 
stand to give a clear impression. This goes to the engraver. An 
original drawing is good copy. 

It might be well to suggest that, as it is almost impossible to 
lock up a form twice exactly the same, the job should be run at 
the time the copy for the die is made. Use all the ink the job will 
stand without looking muddy or offsetting. A gloss ink gives the 
best effect. The ink should be thoroughly dry before embossing. 

Lock up the female die and remove rollers from press. Take a 
small quantity of plaster of Paris and mix with ordinary flour 
paste to the consistency of putty. Spread on tympan, lay over it 
a sheet of tissue paper, take impression and let stand (with im- 
pression on) a minute or two, then let press run slowly for a few 
impressions. Cut off the edges of the die and let stand until it 
hardens. A die made in this way will stand several thousand im- 
pressions on heavy stock; in fact, will do for almost any run. 

If the first attempt at making the male die fails, tear off and 
try again. A nickle's worth of plaster of Paris will be sufficient 
to experiment with and then have enough left to run the ordinary 
office a year or two. If the die does not "draw" perfectly, often- 
times it may be patched by adding a little of the compound over 
the defective parts and taking an impression on it 

Printers are oftentimes bothered with type and half-tones fill- 

pL7 , reS1StIng aU eff ° rtS at Cleanin ^ F'om ** inland 
Printer we learned that white caustic potash cut in alcohol, using 
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as much potash as the alcohol will take up, will eat out the hard- 
ened ink from type and half-tones without injury. 

Apply the "wash " on type with brush, just enough to cover 
face of type, and let stand two or three minutes. Wash off with 
brush and lye. For half-tones, put enough of the "wash" on an 
imposing stone to float the half-tone, face down, allowing ib to re- 
main in this position from one to five minutes, according to the 
condition of the half-tone. Wash off with lye or gasoline. You 
will be surprised at the result obtained. Care should be taken to 
keep this "wash" off of hands and clothes. J. D. Rickman. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor Roberts is the happy father of a bran-new boy. 

Prof. J. T. Willard has prepared some samples of Kansas sor- 
ghum sugar and syrup to be placed on exhibition at the World's 
r air. 

Miss Ella Weeks, of the Industrial Art Department, made a 
short visit at her parental home, in Lincoln, Kan., on Saturday 
and Sunday. ,r 

Prof. E E. Elliott, of the Agricultural College at Pullman, 

2,3? oft V1 T, \ S u a f t ^ ek> He Was ou his wa ? to St - Louis to 
look after the exhibits of his state. 

tpL he th 0ll «2 iDg -# C i ?. lege P^a went ^ Topeka on April 16 to at- 
tend the -Parsifal'' concert: Prof. A. B. Brown, Asst. Eleanor 

C^&^uSf^SS^ the , Pvo [ GS ^ F *%er residence, near the 

S'H-7 Msd8 f n ' ght and though lt failed t0 set tlie building 
on fire, it did some damage to the electric lines and the chimney 
and considerably scared the roomers. cuimney, 

Miss Nettie Wayland, of the senior class, at present teacher of 
domestic science in St. Louis, Mo., has again been Engaged to gi?c 

tauauf to ^ZT^°^ ^ h ° me CO ° kin ° at the ColSSdo c£u ■ 
tduqua, to be held at Boulder, next July. 

in/oTt \^'jt^rS? Q t iS xx° n the P ro £ ram to the semiannual meet 
Ktl! ^ate Horticultural Society, to be held at Dodge 

naol'rf Kfm p nl , R ° y Ke i 1( X g and W " L Hal1 wil1 a1 ^ read 

tX fvai 1 1 thp ?w mee 1Qff and Pf0f - A - Di <*ens will attend and 
idKe pai t in tne discussions. 

campuTnastorntl ^ and blaste , ri ^ April weather the College 

•hoos P are bloom l^tf/T ??* Velvety ' the P eech trees and wit- 

"HiU^u oLp nf fht f u laCS and box elders are leafing. The 

moves in-an L 2° S beaUtiful spots on eanh when spring 
moves in an ideal place for a great educational institution. 

the?ron7oo S ffru^r W r r Audit0 r Umareabout read y ** placing 
bo?t ng them 2r J^ rk , fisting them into place and 
Bridal Comnanf Sh k mly * U1 be done by the Leavenworth 
trusses win coTihp ^ m T Sent from their -hops. The five 
S^?^^* 1101 * over ® 2500 when they P are in place 
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Fred Krotzer and Albert Deere, aged 13 and 15, who some time 
a a entered several of the College buildings and took keys, money 
and postage-stamps, were sentenced this week in the Riley county 
district court, by Judge S. Kimble, to the reform school. 

The apprentices took turn last week at practicing with two very 
useful machines-the College traction engine and the city road 
•rrader They hitched the two together and graded the avenue 
east of "the College campus, and no better job could have been done 
by anybody. Mr. DeArmond acted as foreman and expert. 

The April meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural Society was 
held on Thursday, April 21, at 3 o'clock p.m., - Horticultural 
Hall. The following program was presented: Iris Culture 
Prof E A Popenoe; "Beautifying the Home Premises 1. O 
Wells; "Celery Its Culture and Storage," Prof. Albert Dickens. 

The Y. M. C. A. is beginning a campaign for a nf w bnUding. 
A score of upper classmen met last Sunday, and $1150 was 
nledeed in a twinkling. Committees were appointed to look alter 
Se various cfasses. Since the alumni are thinking «*™** 
rial of some kind, here is the opportunity. No better ^ method oi 
object of investment can be found. Every student « da ^ u ^ 
ought to contribute something. Nothing short of a $25,000 edifice 
shSuld be permitted to suffice. -tfw^s' Herald. 

Warren Knaus, '82, editor of the McPherson Democrat writes to 
Professor Walters that he is receiving many ^congratulation^ for 
his publication of the English translation of Dr. W. . P°™ ^ ' f0 
moloaische Briefe aus America. The Doctor himself, in a lettei 
received a short time ago, praises the excel tent and faithful trans 
lation. It should be added that the English tran *la ion s tie 
work of Prof. D. E. Lantz, of this College, who is well vei sea in 
the intricacies of the vernacular of the Rhine and the Alps. 

soloist. This company is composed en ^ ^ °^ 

and is meeting with great success in their excellent enter tain 

ments. 

Bulletin of Reduced ^.-Travelers of an economical 
turn of mind will be interested in these 1™ ^ . X p^ffi 
from Manhattan, Kan., to San Francisco, Los Angeles «>i^n 
Seattle, and Tacoma, $25, today and every day until April * 
Home-seekers' excursions to the > Wes and ^^es^ one ^ 
plus $2 for the round trip, April 5 and 19. California an^ re , 
^ 4 f, AnHl 2R to Mav 1 Full information at Rock isiana ucneu 
Sb4o, April <L6 to ividy i. x Pnn „ pr d P A, Topeka, or J. A. 

offices, or by addressing: A. E. Cooper, v. jr. ^ , \ 
Stewart, General Agent, Kansas City. 
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Prof. J. D. Walters will go to St. Louis about the middle of \Uv 
to set up the exhibit of the Kansas Dairy Association Tho P / 
hibit was planned and designed by him last winter, at the request 
of the officers of the association, and was unanimously adopted™ 
a most beautiful and unique one. It consists in the main o an 
arch formed by about fifty large sunflower disks, under whi.h a 
beautiful life-size woman operates a hand-separator. The back- 
ground of the spaca is built up with Kansas dairy product 
Every partof theexhibit, including all the inscriptions and decora 
tions will be modeled in plaster of Paris and covered w"th butter 

™nS? Pen T. yell0 i, W i ti,,t8 » furnished by the Kansas creamery com 
panies. The whole space will be enclosed by polished glass 
plates of very large size and the butter will be kept from mel in" 
by artificia refrigeration It will take several barrels of p£ er 

by^he de^ig^ ^^ *** ° f bUUer f ° r the pJastic work re ^ e <* 

The annual of the Hamilton Literary Society, given in the Man- 
5m£ A^i a ; h °A Se las \ Tuesda -V ^ght and repeated for the ben fit 
everv ™rt?n^r a S ° D Wednesda y ™^ was a success in 
bIv7vSfo ? ar ' th ? U T gh the ^tendance on the second night would 
iTth hfc n JSEL a Ju P lter P ]u vius had been a little more kind 
Stro^ff '^l n ^' , The P ro ^ am consisted of -Michael 

sooi^vln thff t m S1X , aCtS ; P™ f * s sor Kammeyer assisted the 
society in their rehearsals and directed the stage work. The cast 
of characters was as follows: Michael Strogoff, J. C Cunnin- 
C G fZT? Ffa n klin ^ ? °- Adams^Bonaparte LaidTw, 
etta Hofpr g ^ VaU 0ga ; e F» , A - A F - Cassell 5 Nadia Teodor, Henri: 
Felton Czar P T ?' ? thel Alexander; Marfa Strogoff, Edith 
melton, Ozar P. S. Dearborn; Grand Duke Michael Rav B Fel- 

rTo G w e nT a Ma K d SSOff r a ?" Whipple; Teofar, En^r of &L N. 
Pvles ta-tfr nw ^°* a, A Mamie Cunningham; post agent. C A. 

^£0%^*^^ eXeCUli ° ner ' W ' X B — 



ALUnNI AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

A. L. Hallsted, '03, is farming near Havana, Kan. 
B/ridSS^c'^, M?° W ChiGf P ° St0ffice inspector ' Federa! 
dB-ltorfSS^^ "^ Carlet ° n — the bh ' th 

in ^fr^^ZIZ ?h7c n ^n T p° P H e y ka ' *"" " * ** 

hafre7dL^r n S c [ ' 98] '. SeCOnd lieut enant, Fourteenth Infantry. 
The^aSt^lf 1 quart f erm ; ster of the army transport Ingalls 
ports III the o^lZTKu^ fastest of the inter-island trans- 
Sd the Phi S ? thG commandin S g^eral of the division 
couVt^.-SSS miniSS10n WhGn they wish t0 travel ^er the 
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L. B. Jolley, '01, has been elected president of the Hahneman- 
nian Society of the Chicago Homeopathic Medical College. 

Geo L. Clothier, "92, field assistant in the Bureau of Forestry, 
is the author of Circular No. 27, issued by that bureau, which 
treats of the "Reclamation of Flood-damaged Lands in the Kansas 
River Valley by Forest Planting. " The circular is a valuable one 
and should be in the hands of every farmer to whom its recom- 
mendations will be of use. 

We learn from the Herald that: Mark Wheeler, '97, has been 
promoted to a captaincy and assigned to the Sixteenth United 
States Infantry, stationed at Fort Slocum, N. Y. O. M. Mc- 
Aninch '02, was married April 6 to Miss Carrie White, formerly 
a student in the same class. Dr. R. T. Nichols, '99, and wife are 
the parents of a son, born March 15. 

S N Peck, '87, has been draughtsman in charge of car work 
for the A T & S. F. Ry., at the Topeka shops, for the past ten 
vears during the last four of which he has been chief car 
draughtsman of the Santa Fe system. After May 1 his head- 
quarters will beat Chicago, and his address, Railway Exchange 
Building, corner of Michigan avenue and Jackson street. 

M A Carleton, '87, delivered an address before the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C, on "Scenes from Russian 
Life " April 2. He also delivered an address on "Russia and Her 
People," under the auspices of the Men's Club of the Gurley Me- 
morial Church, Washington. Mr. Carleton 's addresses were illus- 
trated by many stereopticon views. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Carleton spent some months in Russia in connection with his 
work as cerealist of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

A LETTER TO THE ALUMNI. 

Dear Friends: Undoubtedly you have heard of the project dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College last June, to erect a memo, 
in the new auditorium at the College. On account of the small 
attendance at the meeting, it was the W™* *^™* piesent 
that it would be best to ascertain the opinions of the graduates as 
a whole before any definite plan of procedure was adopted In 
furtherance of this idea, a committee was appointed ^ correspond 
with the members of the association for expressions of then 
views. This committee now addresses you, and asks that you at 
once write and give your personal opinion and preference in this 

m The r 'idea of this memorial grew out of the dedication ^ in the 
spring of 1903, of a window, in the Congregational church , of Man- 
hattan, to the memory of Dr. Geo. T Fa.rchild who io .m**j 
years was a member of that church while he was V™*™**™ 
Kansas State Agricultural College. A ^™ b f. t °* ^f/ h ??^ 
of our College have expressed the thought that it would be appro 
priate to also place in our new auditorium something that would 
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be a tribute to the memory of this man who labored so long and 
faithfully for the upbuilding of our College. The memorial idea 
was first suggested by alumni who graduated while Doctor Fair- 
child was President of the College, and their intention was to 
erect something in his memory. It was later suggested that the 
plan be changed so as to include the three deceased ex-presidents 
Joseph Denison, John A. Anderson, and Geo. T. Fairchild, in one 
memorial. 

As to what would be appropriate to build as a memorial, several 
things have been suggested, such as a marble bust, a window, or 
a pipe-organ. It has also been suggested that scholarships be 
founded to encourage advanced study in lines emphasized at this 
institution and in which the several former presidents were 
especially interested. For example, we might have a Denison 
Scholarship in Literature, an Anderson Scholarship in Agricul- 
ture, and a Fairchild Scholarship in Science, or upon considera- 
tion more appropriate titles might be suggested. It has also 
been brought to the attention of the committee that a building 
for the College Y. M. C. A. would be a fitting memorial to any or 
all of the deceased ex presidents. 

In order to enable the alumni to judge more intelligently, we 
may state that a bust of artistic merit would cost about S1000, a 
window from $300 and upwards, and a pipe-organ suited to our 
auditorium about $5000. As to scholarships, each one should be 

"SnnJi ian ^° 00a This amount invested would yield only from 
|>J00 to $2oO annually. Those who are planning for the future of 
the College Y. M. C. A. estimate that a building suited to their 
needs would cost $25,000. 

The alumni of our College now number close to one thousand, 
and they constitute a body of people well able to carry out some 
one of the projects now under discussion. Here is an opportunity 
tor them to do something for the institution of which they are all 
proud. It may seem like a large undertaking to raise the re- 
quired amount of money, but if every member of the association 
contributes something, there will be little difficulty in doing so. 
Now let everyone push this matter and let us place something at 
our College that will be a credit to the alumni and to the institution 
we love. Whatever plan is adopted should have the hearty sup- 
port of the association. 

To enable the committee to make a recommendation that will 
mw * app -T al of * he alumni as a whole, we earnestly re- 
?rn™? e asS1S , tanc f of alL Piea se reply to the questions on the 

mmmSf? yin 5 k at an early dafce ' and make such addition , 

comments and suggestions as may occur to you. 

Fraternally, J. c. Christensen, '94, 

J. T. Willard, '83, 

MANHATTAN, K A N „ April 23, 1904. ^ C ' ^^W. 
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Please fill out this blank and mall it AT ONCE to J. C. Christensen, 

Manhattan, Kansas. 

1. Would you favor the erection, by the Alumni Association, of 
a memorial to Geo. T. Fairchild? 

2. If so, which of the following would you favor ? State first 
and second choice: 

(«) Pipe organ 

(b) Marble bust 

(c) Window 

(cl) Scholarship 

(e) Y. M. C. A. building 

3. Would you rather favor the erection of a combined memorial 
to the three deceased ex-presidents— Joseph Denison, John A. 
Anderson, and Geo. T. Fairchild? 

4 If so, what would you favor ? 

(a) First choice 

(6) Second choice 

5. If you favor scholarships, in whose memory should the first 

one be established? 

6. Would you be willing to subscribe, according to your means, 

to oneof the above projects? 

7. Give additional suggestions below, or on the other side of 

this sheet. 



Your name 

Address Date 



Class of. 



.1904. 
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Burned May 31, 1900. 
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THE CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE early history of the Chemical Department is bound up 
with that of physics, the two sciences being taught in one 
department until 1885. In the early years of the College even 
broader duties were laid upon the professor who taught these sci- 
ences. Prof. J. G, Schnebly, 1863- '65, and Prof. J. S. Hougham, 
1867-72, labored faithfully through those days of small things. 
In the catalogue for 1864- '65 we find a page devoted to the enumer- 
ation of the apparatus, which was as follows: "A large air-pump, 
a first class electrical machine, one spirit lamp, two dozen test- 
tubes and stand, two wide-mouthed stopper glass jars, two tall 
plain cylindrical air-jars, a gas-bag provided with a stop cock and 
bubble pipe, a set of small porcelain basins, glass tubing and 
small glass rods for stillers, two small glass funnels, a mortar and 
pestle, platinam foil and wire, a set of cork borers, a steel spat- 
ula, a set of earthen crucibles, a pair of gasometers for oxygen 
and hydrogen." In 1868 we find that "The College is well pro- 
vided with a good assortment of philosophical and chemical appa- 
ratus, sufficient to perform all experiments required in teaching 
natural philosophy and chemistry. We have over two hundred and 
fifty pieces, embracing about one hundred and fifty different kinds 

of instruments." 

During these years the department had no quarters adapted to 
its needs, and its real beginning maybe said to date from the elec- 
tion of W. K. Kedzie to the professorship of chemistry and phy- 
sics in 1873, after the advent of the Anderson administration. It 
is recorded that at that time "The whole chemical outfit of the in- 
stitution was contained in a small box about two feet square. Pro- 
fessor Kedzie proceeded to make it "complete in all its appoint- 
ments." He established the system of laboratory work by stu- 
dents that has been continued ever since. Space does not permit 
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following in detail the steps of future growth. In 1877 the build- 
ing designed by Professor Kedzie was occupied. Here, from 1878 
to 1897, the development of the department was guided with in- 
dustry and ability by Prof. Geo. H. Pailyer. This building 
remained the home of the department long after it was outgrown* 
until May 31, 1900, when it was destroyed by fire. With the burn- 
ing of this building the old Chemistry Department was practically 
wiped out. Most of the collections and apparatus were destroyed 
or injured so as to be practically valueless. The department now 
is therefore nearly new, and a description of it will probably be 
interesting to old students and others. 

For two years following the fire, the department had rooms here 
and there in six or seven different buildings. It now occupies 
the east half of Physical Science Hall. This building is northeast 
of the Main College building, the west end being immediately 
north of the pump and fifty feet east of the old chemistry build- 
ing. It therefore occupies a central position on the campus, a 
matter of considerable importance in the handling of classes since 
all freshmen students take a term of physics, all sophomores a 
year of chemistry, and all juniors and seniors one or more terms 
of chemistry or physics. This building is ninety-six by one hun- 
dred sixty-six feet in extreme dimensions. The department is 
already incommoded to some extent on account of want of room, 
but in most respects has ample quarters. As the ground on 
which the building stands slopes toward the east, the basement 
floor at the east end is slightly above the ground, and these base- 
ment rooms are therefore fully equal in desirability to any in the 
building, so that the department has three good floors and a com- 
modious attic. The accompanying plans give an excellent repre- 
sentation of the rooms and their uses. 

In planning the quarters and the permanent laboratory equip- 
ment, such as hoods and laboratory desks, for the department the 
writer had the advantage of having visited, within the last few 
years, some of the most modern laboratories, including those of 
Harvard Johns Hopkins and Ohio State Universities, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of Kansas, as well as several 
others. In planning the last named building the architect and 
Professor Bailey visited fifteen prominent laboratories. It i 
therefore believed that as far as funds would permit the buildin 
embodies the best ideas in laboratory construction. To what 
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have gathered from other sources a number of original features 
have been added. 

The main lecture- room is on the first floor (Room 26). The 
seats are arranged amphitheater-like. About two hundred can be 
seated comfortably, and fifty or seventy-five more can be crowded 
in. Back of the lecture table is a commodious hood, the front of 
which can be closed by a glass sash, and in which experiments 
evolving disagreeable or poisonous gases can be performed in full 
view of the class. When the hood is not in use a blackboard can be 
drawn down in front of it. The details of the equipment of the lec- 
ture tables will not be entered into, and at present are notcomplete. 
This lecture-room, while good in most respects, has the drawback 
of not being sufficiently lighted. This was occasioned by the rais- 
ing of the seats toward the rear and the consequent shortening of 
the windows on the east side, but the windows might easily have 
extended to the floor on that side and thus material addition to the 
illumination have been secured. 

The other classroom (Room 27) is a better lighted room, but the 
seats are all on the same level. There is no hood in connection 
with the lecture table, and the latter is smaller than in the main 
lecture-room but is equipped equally as well. 

The main laboratories, those used in the first year of chemistry 
are on the second floor, extending the whole length of the east 
wing of the building. They will accommodate one hundred 
thirty-eight students at one time. The two partitions consist 
largely of glass windows, which can be raised or lowered as the 
circumstances dictate. By means of these and the doors in the 
aisles the middle laboratory can be used with either of the end 
ones, the three may be used separately or all of them together. 
By taking the doors off and raising the windows of the partitions, 
two adjacent laboratories are put in as perfect and convenient 
communication as if the partition had no existence. This feature 
is original with this laboratory. By the side of these three labor- 
atories, and with a door opening into each, is the preparation 
2Z* ^1? , ap P aratus and chemicals used on this floor are 
toll V d * partment wor k in connection with these labora- 
carrv vrn? fl ^ WaUs ° f a11 sides of the «e laboratories 
ex D 7ri m T 1 ln l fl " eS ' Which are c °nnected with hoods in which 
fori T a W1 d 1 lsa ^ reeable or Poisonous substances are per- 
conTtrt^Y ° y ab ° Ut one - foui ' th ^ these hoods have been 

wM^T™^ ° f fUndS ' bUt the flues are there and 
contribute to the ventilation of the laboratories. 
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In the basement the laboratory for more advanced work is lo- 
cated. This accommodates forty-eight students at one time, or 
twenty-four if they be allowed; as they should, twice as much ta- 
ble space as students in the beginning chemistry. This room is 
at present equipped but little more than the other laboratories, 
but in the near future it is expected that apparatus for special 
operations and analysis will be set up along the north and west 
sides, and will include steam drying-ovens, extraction apparatus, 
apparatus for electrolytic analysis, apparatus for the determina- 
tion of nitrogen, and others too bulky or costly to be provided at 
each student's place. 

Adjacent to the north laboratory is room 64. This was design- 
ed originally to be used as a museum, but the inadequate labora- 
tory space make it necessary to take this for certain of the experi- 
ments in general chemistry, especially the quantitative experi- 
ments requiring the use of delicate balances and the measure- 
ment of gases. This room is still entirely without equipment. 

The balance room (Room 5) adjacent to the advanced laboratory 
has at present seven analytical balances in it. These rest on 
a heavy stone shelf, which is set in the most massive stone wall in 
the building, and is entirely free from vibration, being in the 
basement. It will also be a small matter, as conditions require it 
in the near future, to build up piers along the other side of the 
room to support additional stone shelving. We believe no better 
means of supporting balances has ever been used. 

The laboratory tables for students' use accommodate eight stu- 
dents at once-four on each side. A lead-lined drain-trough runs 
the entire length of the middle of the table, emptying into a large 
sink at one end. The water-pipes and gas-pipes are installed 
over this drain-trough and are supported with it by iron braces 
fastened to the floor. The two halves of the table each side of the 
trough are joined to it water-tight. Thus a gas and water-supply 
is directly in front of each student, and a large sink and larger 
water-supply convenient for use in common by all the students at 

one table. . , nA 

The sinks are of cast-iron, fourteen by thirty-two inches and 
fourteen inches deep, and were made by the Mechanical Depart- 
ment of the College. The drain pipes are protected from obstruc- 
tion by solid matter by means of a perforated outlet in the sinks. 
This consists of a one-inch iron pipe screwed in vertically, capped 
at the top and perforated freely on the side. By this arrange- 
ment filter paper or other material which might float over a .flat 
outlet can close only the lower holes, leaving the others free 
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carry off drainage. We have found it advantageous to surround 
this pipe outlet with a cylinder of coarse wire gauze, as otherwise 
the smaller perforations in the pipe are too frequently clogged 
By this arrangement the smallest passage-way in the whole drain' 
age system is in this perforated outlet, and match stumps and 




FLOOR PLAN OF THE OLD CHEMISTRY BUILDING, 
of If ta^^ t ^^ , i!M ll to t d later in and F - At the time 

f artw1! d mate i t i al u that can P^s into this pipe can never lodge 

I Z til * , W ? haV6 thUS far had uo tro ^le with this drain- 

tSn to ™ ' . r ^^ ° f diffiCUlt ^ With others a ™ in * posi- 
tion to appreciate present advantages. 

tus *f ™ and *!?*'#*" are Utilized as supports for appara- 
rnts imTV V**** ^ bl ° ck attachment, extension 
iHL Zl K, , nel f PP ° rtS ' etc ' Can be firml y supported, 
forward Z '„ ^ "* ^ placed which ar * ^st brought 

relooratorv PWa ' thUS giVing * Vertical rod SU PP<^ to which 
teSSS *T % ° an bG attached as in th ^e of the or- 
dinary ring stands. The apparatus is supported in perfect secu- 
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rity, and far more readily than in the ordinary manner, without 
resting upon the table top at all. One of the accompanying cuts 
illustrates this means of support in one of the private labora- 
tories, and the same system is employed throughout the de- 
partment. 

The tablespace assigned toeach student is tbreeand one-half feet 
long by twenty-seven inches deep, under which is a cupboard and 
four drawers. In case of necessity, two of these drawers can be 
assigned to one student and two to another, but the two would 
use the cupboard in common. By inside arrangements, each set 
of two drawers may be locked separately from the other set. The 
cupboard door is fastened by a high-grade lock with duplicate keys 
one of which can be issued to each of two students if necessary' 
The locks are master-keyed so that the officers of the department 
have convenient access to any place at any time. When not in use 
the reagent bottles are put away in the cupboard or drawers! 
all other apparatus issued to the individual student. In this 
way the laboratory is kept neat and the apparatus free from dust. 
There is as yet no shelving above the tables, but if found neces- 
sary this can be added at any time. The reagent bottles stand in 
supports made by boring holes nearly through a one and one- 
fourth inch board, the diameter of the hole being large enough to 
allow the bottle to stand in it as in a socket. Two of these block 
supports hold twenty-four four-ounce reagent bottles and enable 
them to be transferred from the drawer to the table and kept in 
order with a minimum of trouble. 

There being no gas-works in Manhattan, the department ob- 
tains its gas supply from gasoline. A combination gas machine 
and carburetter, with an automatic mixing regulator, furnishes 
an almost uniform quality of gas, superior in some respects to 
coal gas, though more expensive. 

The laboratories are furnished with an ample supply of distilled 
water, piped from a tank having a capaci ty of one hundred twenty • 
five gallons. The reservoir is of copper, doubly coated, with tin 

Th a- l ^T tbe Water is conv eyed through block tin pipe-.. 
Ihe distilled water is prepared by condensing live steam obtained 
from the power boiler of the Heat and Power Department. It 
^liquefied by a condenser of special design devised by the 
wnter and constructed by the Mechanical Department and a local 
TZ i f *t VleW , tbiS condenser accompanies this article. The 
wonln I C ° n *« nser > A ' is of tin-lined copper surrounded bya 
wooden box. Through one end of this box pass six block tin 
tube, one and one-fourth inches in internal diameter. These are 
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Condenser for Preparing Distilled Water. 
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closed at the top by corks and pass downward through the con- 
denser, B, which is kept filled with cold water. Within the head 
A, there are openings into each of the block tin tubes. Steam is 
admitted by the pipe, D. Between the point of inlet and the block 
tin condensing tubes there are twelve partitions of fine brass wire 
gauze, the object of which is to catch any particles of water that 
may accompany the steam and would convey impurities. The 
openings from the steam pipe and into the condensing pipes are 
all in the upper part of the head, and any water caught or con- 
densed in the head is drawn off from A by a pipe opening at the 
bottom of A and dipping below the surface of the water in the con- 
denser, B. The water for condensing flows into the bottom of B 
under pressure and flows out by gravity. The distilled water 
condensed in the block tin pipes is collected by a broad funnel, C, 
and carried to the storage tank. Being large, straight and open 
at both ends, the pipes can be easily examined and cleaned if occa- 
sion should ever require it. The whole apparatus is suspended 
from the rafters of the roof in the attic. The condenser will pro- 
duce about thirty-five gallons of distilled water per hour. The 
quality of the water is excellent, and, though the condenser cost 
only about $70, it is more efficient than the best apparatus on the 
market costing five times as much. 

The department has not yet found means to replace its mu- 
seums of illustrative material to any great extent. The plan is to 
install them in cases along the walls of class rooms in which they 
are used and in the halls, space having been provided with this in 
view. 

A large room is provided in the basement for assaying, but this 
is not yet equipped. There is also a small laboratory for elemen- 
tary organic analysis and for gas analysis which will soon be equip- 
ped for use. The building is provided with a shaft from the base- 
ment to the attic for an elevator for conveying goods between 
storage rooms on the several floors, but the elevator is not yet in- 
stalled. 

The dark room in the basement accommodates the gas machine, 
storage battery, acids, etc., and is also used for work with the 
spectroscope and polariscope and upon substances sensitive to 
light. When desirable it can also be used for photographic pur- 
poses. 

The attic is well lighted and considerable use is made of it. The 
reserve and surplus supply of Experiment Station bulletins is 
stored there, one room being used for mailing bulletins in re- 
sponse to special requests, many of which are received daily. 
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The quarters for the Experiment Station deserve special men- 
tion. In addition to an office, storeroom and balance room, there 
is a room for sampling materials for analysis and preparing and 
storing samples, and a commodious laboratory. Iu this labora- 
tory the hood bottoms and table tops are of soap-stone. There is 
a large fire- proof hood capable of resisting the shock of an explo- 
sion. This is for operations requiring the use of ether or other 
dangerously combustible substances. It is built so as to include 
one of the outside windows, which is expected to yield in the event 
of an explosion, and before which apparatus can be set up in which 
a better illumination of an operation in the hood is desirable. An- 
other hood is reserved for Kjeldahl digestions, and there is one 
for miscellaneous operations. A fire-proof vault opens off the 
office and is designed for the safe keeping of records or specially 
valuable apparatus. 

The building is heated by steam from the central power plant, 
partly by means of radiators in the halls and rooms and partly by 
air warmed by being drawn over a series of coils in the fan room. 
The fan forces the heated air into a T-shaped reservoir or plenum 
lying under rooms 5, 6, 7, 14 and 15 and the main hall of the base- 
ment. From the plenum the heated air is admitted to the flues, 
built into thick walls as shown in the cut of the basement floor. 
These flues open into the principal laboratories and class rooms 
of the building. As the air is forced into the laboratories a cor- 
responding amount is forced out through the flues connected with 
the hoods. In this way additional draft is provided in them. 
Each hood-flue is carried independently to the top of a chimney. 
These chimneys are shown in the.cut of the building accompany- 
ing this article. . 

The new Chemical Department has nearly three times the floor 
space of the old, and the attic besides; it has laboratory desks for 
over twice as many students without double use of places; it has 
ample offices and private laboratories for its officers, features al- 
most completely lacking in the old building; its inventory now 
somewhat exceeds that of 1899, though the museums and cases for 
them which made so large a part of the latter have not been re- 
placed as yet; equipment as provided is up-to-date, usually the best 
of its kind, always as good as need be; so, while much is yet to be 
. planned, and much already planned awaits funds for its execution, 
the department is far in advance of what it has been at any previ- 
ous date, and is believed to compare favorably J^^d*** 
similar institution. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

President Nichols attended the May meeting of the State Board 
of Education, at Topeka, last Wednesday and Thursday. 



Prof. W. A. McKeever will give the commencement address to 
the graduating class of the St. Marys high school on May 28. 

Professor Willard has sent some fine samples of sorghum sugar 
melada and syrup to Saint Louis, where they will be part of the ex- 
hibit of the sugar industry of the United States at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Arrangements are being perfected to hold a Summer School of 
Domestic Science during vacation, a large number of applications 
for such work having been received. We may be able to publish 
• details of the plans, now under consideration, in the next Indus- 
trialist. 

Prof. O. Erf came from St. Louis Friday of last week to look over 
the status of his department till Monday, when he left again for his 
work at the great exposition. He reports the fair as a chaotic col- 
lection of boxes, bags and crates that are being unpacked Noth- 
ing seems to be in place and finished, as yet, though heroic work 
is being done everywhere. He thinks that in two or three weeks 
things will look all right. 

Stand Up Fob KANSAS.-It has been stated in the papers that 
the Haskell Indian band is the only band in the State playing in 
international pitch and is, therefore, the only one which wilt be 
permitted to play at the big St. Louis fair. The statement is not 
true and is doing an injustice to the best college band in the West, 
the Agricultural College band of Manhattan, which has filed an 
application for an engagement at the big fair. The membership 
of this band is drawn from a student body of over 1500-nearly 
all Kansas boys. For this occasion the alumni for years past will 
be drawn on for the best musical talent. Some of these alumni 
£««■?£*♦ r? sl « te ? c 5 ers .or leaders of bands. Aside from the 
fact that this band furnishes very fine music, there is another 
reason why it is entitled to the honor of representing Kansas. It 
ll«?7 SaS b9 f d ' consist ™gof Kansas boys, representing a Kan- 
sas college and supported by Kansas money. The Haskell band 

2^5 n °w r Tn - ent TT K -! 18 ? S o any more than the F t. Riley military 
TnSL^ aSke11 1S a U™* 6 * Stotea government school, attended by 
Indians from every part of the United States. These Indians are 
wards of the nation. Their food and clothing are paid for by 
Uncle Sam. Their uniforms and musical instruments are gov^ 

ernnZ **??£*' ? nd ^ tea ° her is hired and Paid by the fov- 
and should In / ? representative Kansas band in any slnse 

band I i t T 1 - 6 "5 c + om P etlti ? U With the Agricultural College 
band. If it is desired to have it at St. LouiJ it should goasa 

government exhibit and not as a Kansas product It seems that 

Ket q K\t° a V S A tin be fi° re ^ "doners, 'andT hopl 
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SOnE ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SENSITIVENESS. 

THE most casual observation will convince one that people of 
all a^es are more or less sensitive to the presence of others. 
The mere child, after arriving at the age of discrimination be- 
tween persons and things, will indicate this fact by means of some 
kind of conduct that is relative to others present. It may be a 
mere look of satisfaction or approval, or it may be a burst of laugh- 
ter, or a cry of fear. Grown up people may be observed to indi- 
cate this awareness of the presence of others in scores of ways 
that are merely modifications or refinements of the more primi- 
tive, instinctive forms. 

Significant as these facts are with reference to any given situa- 
tion, a closer observation will show, I hope to prove, that these 
various modes of response to other presences have a far deeper 
significance in determining the future conduct of the individual. 

This sense of other selves seems really to be a deep-seated 
characteristic of the human race. Moreover, it is not a difficult 
matter to discover manifestations of it in the case of some animal 
of the lower order. It is a race instinct which has at least a kin- 
dred characteristic in all the animal species that tend to gregar- 
iousness. In an interesting experiment with dogs, for instance, 
I have been convinced that an ordinary mongrel may be seen to 
manifest no fewer than five distinct attitudes toward those of his 
kind. Let the series range all the way from an innocent, playful 
puppy to a burly, ill-tempered bull-dog; and, especially after he has 
become acquainted with them, each one will draw out from him a 
different expression of mood. This fact will be indicated plainly 
to the close observer by the "pose" of the mongrel, i. e., by the po- 
sition and arrangement of the ears, tail, nose, mouth, eyes, back, 

hair etc * 

But it is my purpose to treat this subject with more especial re- 

*See Darwin, Expression of Emotion in Men and Animals. 
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ference to the human species. Many of the various forms of 
social sensitiveness probably had their origin in one common utili- 
tarian instinct, namely, fear.* The instinct to run away from dan- 
ger helped to preserve the species. As the dangers from without 
grew less and social bonds within were strengthened, it is only 
natural that this instinct should differentiate into some refined 
modifications such as bashfulness, shame, and the other forms of 
embarrassment, which, if not utilitarian in the most vital sense, are 
at least advantageous in a social sense. 

A further word may be necessary on the last point above. 
Take the case of wooing among men. It seems to be instinctive 
in the male to press his suit vigorously, and in the female to 
show disposition to run away. Among primitive tribes, the male 
was expected to secure his mate by the most strenuous means, 
even at the hazard of his life, and the female was expected to 
strive just as hard to escape, until captured, and then to submit 
willingly. Sush a method of courting, in fact, seems to have be- 
come an unwritten law among many of the primitive tribes, and 
such is the method practiced to-day among certain uncivilized 
peoples. So the sentiment, "Faint heart never won fair lady » 
pervades the social fabric of the present. As these attitudes of 
the two sexes respectively, can be shown to have been an aid in 
the preservation of the species in primitive times, so do their 
modifications serve a useful purpose to-day. 

It is said that the young woman who forgets how to blush loses 
one of the most valuable charms. I believe that her chances of 
matrimony are much lessened. The various expressions of gal- 
lantry in men and those of modesty in women serve to increase 
their chances of marriage, and thereby of reproducing their kind. 
Observe then, e. g. f the utilitarian nature of blushing, which can- 
not be feigned, and which is therefore a mark of genuine sincerity 
of feeling. I believe that the union of bashful young couples is 
hastened on account of the very fact that their embarrassment 
gives mutual impressions of sincere regard, while the debonair 
conduct of the "highly cultured » pair tends to the opposite effect, 
on account of mutual impressions of insincerity. So much for 
social sensitiveness in "love, courtship, and marriage." 

While this sense of other presences undoubtedly develops very 
earlymjife^its outcome and effect upon the more mature char- 

♦Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 202. 
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acter may take on a variety of forms. Some children, who are 
brought up in a densely populated part of the city, and who are 
constantly mingling with many strangers, are blase at live. I be- 
lieve that this is a serious state of affairs, and a further explana- 
tion of the fact that the country youth* has a better equipment for 
success in life, as a rule, than the city lad, as I shall try to show. 

In the first place, fear is a powerful emotional stimulant, as are 
its refined modifications, bashfulness, timidity, and the like. The 
youth that feels timidity or embarassment will act with corre- 
sponding force and effectiveness. His movements may be par- 
alyzed temporarily; but, if so, there will be a reaction later that 
will deepen his reflective experiences and lead him to do something 
decisive. 

The isolated country youth is late to develop socially, but this 
very fact proves advantageous to him. When he comes into the 
social gathering, say a party once a fortnight, he is green and 
awkward. Emotions stir his soul to the very depths. He stum- 
bles and falters and blushes and perspires. The period of child- 
ish embarrassment has lingered so long with him that nothing 
short of a long-continued, soul-stirring experience will subdue it 
and turn it to his better account. He is not only temporarily 
wrought up, but he also lives the experience over in memory during 
the subsequent hours of isolation, during which he undergoes "deep 
yearnings for the unattainable," and forms many secret resolu- 
tions that make for better character and nobler worth. Here is 
the battle ground of his most telling victories for the future. He 
"fights many an inner fight" and goes to the next social gathering 
with renewed confidence but perhaps to suffer only a less degree 
of agony. 

It is needless to say that during all this time, both in society 
and out, this typical swain experiences vigorous exercises of many 
of the bodily functions.! The blood flows faster, the heart beats 
quicker, there being occasional palpitations, and other of the life 
processes are accelerated. 

But what of the blase youth? The noises in the street, the 
runnings to and fro, the multitude of human gazes, both strange 
and familiar have played upon his tender sensibilities till he is no 
longer emotionally responsive. Nothing short of a high-keyed 

♦SeeLombroso, The Man of Genius, pt. II, ch. 5. • 

t See Darwin, Expression, etc., p. 884 For origin of this sensat.on, see p. 3,6 of same. 
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orchestra playing vivacious strains, or a dazzling circus proces- 
sion, or a brilliant pyrotechnic display, will ever touch him again. 
It is most lamentable, but he has lost his various modes of social 
sensitiveness— real virtues that ought to have stayed with him till 
the reflective period was reached in order to regenerate and refine 
his thinking. 

Having now touched upon the origin and practical value of cer- 
tain forms of social sensitiveness, let us examine at closer range 
some phases of the struggle of the youth "of greener sort"°to 
overcome these manifestations. What I desire to emphasize 
more fully here is a fact that has been too much in the background 
heretofore, namely, the great value, in character building, of this 
social sensitiveness to the individual who is in what might be 
called the later formative period— provided these various modes 
of emotional experience have been preserved in him to that time. 
While all forms of emotional response to other presences are no 
doubt accompanied by a good deal of self-consciousness, I believe 
that the reflective period that follows is the one of greatest con- 
sequence to the individual. During the emotional attack, sober in- 
itiative is, of course, out of the question.* But when he holds this 
post-emotional experience up before his calmer judgment, in 
memory, the true situation is seen and readjustments for another 
such occasion are made out. Now if the individual is able at this 
point persistently to image himself in a more ideal relation to that 
former embarrassing situation, he is in the beginnings of what I 
consider one of the most fruitful forms of auto-suggestion. 
Right here is accomplished a great work upon his character build- 
ing. A concrete illustration will make this clearer 

Suppose an extremely bashful young man suddenly, at a party, 
thrown into the company of a young woman, who, to him, has a 
peculiar presence. " At once there are terrible surgings to and 
fro of his life blood. Palpitations and stoppages of the storm 
center, the heart, alternate. He is hot and cold by turns, and 
shortly afterwards carries himself off the scene limp as a reed 

T ^!V, n „ a C ° ld pers P iration - during the second sober 
thought that follows his recovery, this verdant youth fights many 
a fearful foe within his own breast; and, if he is going to be saved 
at all, wins in imagination as many victories 
JThewperience of merely beginning business is analogous to 

♦Darwin, Expression of Emotion, p. 223. 
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this in the case of many a young man. Some years ago I watched 
a case of this kind through all the stages of its progress. This 
young man was trying to establish an agency, and was lacking in 
both tact and "nerve." His emotional experiences were deep and 
strong, and his afterthought correspondingly intense. He made 
many°attacks and retreats before any promise of success came. 
I gave him some mild suggestions at first, and, later, helped him 
to image himself to better advantage in the trying situation. 
Still later he was given a more definite lesson in auto-suggestion 
and I had the pleasure of witnessing his increasing success dur- 
ing a period of half a year. 

There is a very marked difference in personalities. Even a lit- 
tle child will give evidence of this fact by his various methods of 
approaching strangers. While some attract him and win his con- 
fidence at once, others repel him. Some people seem to carry a 
sort of psychic atmosphere with them that impinges upon one's 
nervous organism. You go into an "august presence" and imme- 
diately you feel as if you had a "hang-dog appearance. " The lower 
lip falls, the throat becomes dry, and your utterances are labored 
and more or less incoherent. The other fellow has you at his 
mercy, and you both know it. Again, you meet a person of weak- 
er personality and the effect, is reversed. As he grows weaker 
and less positive, you become stronger and more fluent, and 
sometimes you almost feel keen pleasure in the punishment you 
are giving him. At another time, you meet one who is on your 
psychical level and there is a struggle for the mastery with -the 
victory alternating. On still another occasion you come into the 
presence of one between whose personality and yours there seems 
to be no conflict. You are both at ease. 

Some persons may never experience this form of the sense of 
other selves in any pronounced way, but I believe that in the end 
such experience is of positive advantage to the individual for 
reasons given above, and for others. It may come in the pres- 
ence of one or of many, in the drawing-room, the lecture-room, or 
in the form of stage fright. In the ideal case this emotional ex- 
perience becomes a sort of reformed habit and initiates an inner 
struggle that leads to higher attainment. 

What are some of the aids in this struggle for higher e-stence. 
(1)A merely mechanical one is appropriate clothing.' lhatis, tne 

*See Success, April, 1904. 
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subject must not feel that his personal apparel draws out any ad 
verse criticism. (2) A clear conscience. The guilty conscience- 
feds that its condition is revealed, and the psychic power is there- 
by lessened. (3) Rational self-confidence. And herein is imnlieci 
practically the whole story. As the first and second points are 
simple and relatively unimportant, I will pass at once to the third 

• ,, T rSe l% , iS 0nly neoessar y to sa y *at imitation is an element 
in all th.s readjustment. It is implied in all that I have said about 
imaging the better situation. The one who simply images himself 
persistently as overcoming his sensitiveness, is practicing what I call 
unconscious auto-suggestion. Conscious auto-suggestion consists 
m this same thing, plus the knowledge of the nature and value of 
this process. Let ns see how the matter operates 

It is a well authenticated fact that many persons are able to 
awake at an unusual hour in the morning, provided they deter- 
mine to do so before falling to sleep the preceding evening.* Un- 
doubtedly the nervous mechanism is in some way "set" so that it 
gives the alarm at the proper moment. It has also been prettv 
well demonstrated that, "by taking thought" before goiug to 
sleep, one can prevent the occurrence of a disturbing dream that 
has been a regular nightly visitor. These are both merely Tom 
of post-suggestion, i. ,, suggestions to the self to be worked out 

thersv" TfT SeS - " th6Se tW ° f ° rmS are P° Ssible ' ^ - 
bvnos su"rr att T 86 himS6lt fTOm S ' ee P at a certain hour 
Uo Z „ h gS : "^ ° an,t he ar ° USe hl « inte11 ^' to the solu- 

ZZ1TZ P T CVmh u mS '' IhaTO PTOTOd *■* <«" -tis. 
taction a hundred times that he can. 

If, for instance, a high-school graduate has, say, to deliver a 

riTrr tionandhas ^^^of u™ — 

s ioufau f T m ° S ' lik6ly Pr6Vent SHch a calami 'V by con- 

s cceed n?„„TH K, WW,e ^ si ^^ i™ S ing himself as 
elf as f 2wT T v/ y ' '" """* C ° DtinUe <° affl ™ wi «"u him- 
^fZselZl, 7 " CCeed! IcaK " 0(&il! I shall belaud 
Stlt"? ^ m " St C ° ntin ° e this P~re 
has compS L 7'^ VaniSh6d and the thou ^ ht ° f success 

natur a r "A y , P H eS f dhim - T ° e remainder is both easy and 
naturaL As he thmketh, so is he." His success is practically 

_^aresulto f the mental and emotional experience related in the 

James, Psychology, vol. I, chap. IX. 
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last paragraph above, a corresponding change will have taken place 
in the physical conditions. Instead of pains and quiverings in the 
region of the solar plexus, the fluttering, enfeebled heart beat, and 
the other various constrictions of nerve and muscle (all of which 
likely accompanied the fear of failure), there is now an opposite 
condition in the life processes. The heart beats with vigor, the 
blood flows freely to the parts, and the intellect is clear and keen. 
In short, there is a full sense of masterfulness that is at once a 
'oy and an inspiration to its possessor. 

This one case illustrates the method in them all, whether in 
business or in social life. This work cannot be accomplished at 
one trial or in one day, but it must become more and more a rule 
of practice— a habit of life. The sensitive young person who 
becomes adept in this mode of procedure becomes day by day 
more enabled to create the world anew to his own liking. 

W. A. McKeever. 



TEACHERS' SUMMER SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 

DOMESTIC ART. 

THE course begins Tuesday, May 31, and closes Friday, July 29, 
1904. To meet the needs of the public school-teachers of 
Kansas, a new course has been added to our College work. By 
the law passed by the legislature last winter authorizing the State 
Board of Education to give examinations in manual training, the 
first step was taken toward placing Kansas in the rank of pro- 
gressive states. Colorado to the west and our neighbor, Missouri, 
to the east have each placed manual training in their school sys- 
tem, while such states as Massachusetts and New York have 
given a very considerable prominence to such work for a number 

of years. 

That this line of work should extend not only into all city and 
county high schools, but into all town and county graded schools 
where as many as four teachers are employed, there can be no 

doubt. 

This summer's work is planned to give the instruction neces- 
sary to fit the teachers to meet the requirements for one-year 
certificates. The expectation is to extend the work another sum- 
mer, thus making the complete course include two summers' 
work, and equip the teacher thoroughly for this line of work in 

public schools. 

This is in no sense a "short course." Though only extending 
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over nine weeks, the intention is to make both the theoretical 
work and practical application very intense. 

A good general education will be presupposed. 

The course is as follows: 

Pl0 ™""- :::;:::::::::: ISsssass 

In Domestic Science the following subjects will be taught- 

PrtacllT r Ce x aDd eCOn0mical ™ lue «>' various materials. 
Principles of combustion and the correct building of fires 

Ranges. -Their construction, management and care 

CooHng tWfe.-Materials used in their manufacture, and the 

cleaning and care of the different kinds 

of fooTi^K !T f Classificati ™. tether with the functions 
of food ,n the body. I„ the consideration of each food there will 

icai v^uTT- ° ltS C ° mpOSition - so » re -. economical and dietet- 

ure and th !f T^ ^ SUbjeCted to heat > ^ ""is- 
ture, and the action of bacteria 

eerTals'and Vi °' * V"^"*- *e cooking of vegetables 
eeteals and all starchy foods will be taught. The cooking of ni- 

mfik e T S S Wi " be mUStrated b * the P-P-'io" »? gg , 
milk, cheese, meats and legumes in many different ways Th 

wZ F Z ri T b ™ M ">8 "'" oe taught thorough 
cler t em^k ^ f , atS and °" S h reaCbed the 'essons *?„ 
horn maul ^ ?*" "* *""• ^ in dee P *, and the 

fruTts Tnd ,. e S ° aP ' Spe ° ial aMen " 0n Wi " be *>™ to 

ria„lr nf P^ervation, and to cookery for the sick. The 

™ n ° menUS Md di et»ies wiil be accompanied by the prep- 

r b lets anr":r g ; , dinners - Especiai stress wi » »** ^ 

su bjects and methods helpful to teachers 

Prau InTtitut 1*,*! W ° rk Wi " be idenMcal * ith *« •"•*" 

S££ IX" p ;;rtf *r w f h : ch «•*«<» 

various «» mo ""'• consists of instruction in all the 

fere modernf r netieS °' S ' UCheS - S8tUn * ° f P^hes and dif 

K z:^z::t^ This ™ k is *»— *•«— -* 

mod^cov^T^ ? dent Wi " be re< J Uire <i to make a book of 

joining „f tolw "'' 5 ;, gathering ' PatChin& da ™^ 
model reS W '" be 8'™" upon the use of each 
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Garment Work.— Use and care of sewing-machine— machine 
practice. Discussion of appropriate materials. Purchasing, 
drafting, cutting and making underskirt and drawers. Manu- 
facture of cotton goods. 

Drafting and Dressmaking.— Calculate amount and cost of ma- 
terial. Purchase, draft, cut and make an unlined cotton dress. 
Discuss hygienic and appropriate dress. 

The Floriculture is intended to benefit those who teach garden- 
ing to children. It will include propagation and culture of 
flowers, treatment of seeds, preparation of soils, and potting 
and unpotting of plants. 

STATION BULLETINS NOS. 122 AND 123. 

The Printing Department has just finished mailing Bulletin No. 
122. "Blackleg and Vaccination." Although the mailing list of 
the Experiment Station contains over twenty thousand names, 
notwithstanding a recent revision which reduced the number sev- 
eral thousand, the printing of only fifteen thousand six hundred 
copies was allowed by the printing committee of the executive 
council. This leaves several thousand unsupplied, including all 
outside the State and those in the State at post offices from 
Marysville to Zyba, inclusive, in an alphabetical list of the post- 
offices. About one thousand copies have been reserved, which 
will be used in supplying special requests for this bulletin which 
may be received from those who were not supplied in the regular 
distribution. This bulletin was gotten out by Doctor Mayo to 
meet the constant demand for information upon blackleg and its 
prevention. The following summary concludes the bulletin: 

"Blackleg is a germ disease attacking young cattle from two or 
three weeks to two years old. It occasionally attacks older cat- 
tle. The greatest loss occurs between the ages of six and eigh- 
teen months of age. Calves that are in a thrifty condition or fat 
are most likely to contract blackleg, particularly calves that are 
being fed for baby beef. The greatest losses from blackleg occur 
during the months of May and June and September and October. 
The average loss among unvaccinated calves is probably between 
four and five per cent. Vaccination will reduce this loss to less 
than four-tenths of one per cent. The younger calves are, the 
shorter is the period of immunity. Young calves should be vac- 
cinated every four or five months. In vaccinating, the vaccine 
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should be filtered until it is clear, and care exercised not to inject 
the vaccine into the flesh, but into the loose tissue just beneath 
the skin. Calves should not be dehorned or castrated and vacci- 
nated at the same time. The Veterinary Department, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., furnishes blackle- 
vaccine, either single or double, to stockmen of Kansas for one 
cent per dose, to cover cost of making and distributing. Vacci- 
nating outfits, complete, can be furnished for $3.50." 

The proof of bulletin No. 123, -Crop Experiments in 1903 " has 
been received from the State printer. We are glad to state that 

the printing committee authorized twenty-five thousand copies of 
this bulletin. 



Prof. B. A. Popekoe, S *' L ° UIS ' M °' ' May 5 > lm 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 
, Manhattan, Kan. 

My Dear Professor Popenoe: Your box of insects has arrived and 
everything is in good condition. It is surely one of the finest con- 
tribntions that I have received. I thank you very much for your 
help in making the contribution a success. 

Yours very truly, 
C. P. Gillette. 

The excursion to the St. Louis Exposition is assuming definite 
shape even at this early date. A College agent has been ap- 
pointed, and arrangements for locating the crowd in reputable, 
reliable P aces have already been made. Rates have been made 
with the Union Pacific, which road promises to meet all competi- 
tion. A ten-day round-trip rate of $13.30 will be made. It may 

timf S 'i * ^ ° r tW ° aftGr Comm encement will probably be the 
time selected for starting. A circular of information is being 
prepared, and the public will be duly informed very shortly.- 
Students' Herald. J J 



PaA ™ An? , an I mne 6ated the State Normals at Athletic 
fn Lb ^ ™ y a T , SC ° re °' 5 t0 4 ' The » ame ™* well played 
on bo h sides. The Kansas City Journal says: "This victory 

Cb^TT C0Uege the State ch -P»-h iP in eolLge 
baseball thus far this season. Emporia has played five games 

oZZZt XT'T ?""* Vn ™ S ^ ^rn/anlZee 
other colleges. The Agriculturists have not lost a game this sea- 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The seniors have challenged the Faculty for a game of baseball. 

The interior of the blacksmith- shop has been improved by a 
coat of white paint. 

Professor McKeever went to Salina Saturday to speak at the 
county teachers' association. 

President Nichols is at work on the catalogue for 1903- '04. The 
"copy" will go to the printer within a few days. 

The graduates of Randolph high school came to Manhattan last 
Tuesday to visit the College and to have their pictures taken. 

The College battalion has commenced its annual target practice 
work. The target range is still at the old place— just south of 
Bluemont. 

The hardest battle on the College athletic field fought this term 
took place last Friday. The Swedes of Bethany beat our nine 
by a score of 3 : 0. 

Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Mrs. E. R. Nichols and Mrs. J. T. Willard 
left last Tuesday for Emporia to attend the State Federation meet- 
ing, as delegates from the Domestic Science Club. 

The cadet battalion and the College band have received an invi- 
tation to participate in the Manhattan G. A R. memorial exer- 
cises on May 30. Memorial day this year will be on Monday. 

Contractor Hopper writes from Arkansas City that he will be at 
the College in a few days to begin work on the new water-supply 
system. The whole plant will probably be completed by July 4. 

At the meeting of the Websters Saturday evening April 23, 
Miss Katharine Winter, who so handsomely assisted the society 
in their play at the Manhattan opera-house, was presented with a 
"W. S."pin. 

The regular College pay-roll for April amounted to $8016.65. 
Of this sum the students received $719.80, the employees *96o 94, 
and the instructors $6330.91. The contractor of the new Auditor- 
ium received estimates of $1822.24. 

L A Salter, 79, and wife, formerly Miss Dora Kinsey, now of 
Carmtn, Okla. write to Professor Walters that they are sih rep- 
resenting the Woods County Press and that they will visit the 
World's Fair at St. Louis about May lo. 
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Last Saturday was Mrs. Wm. Baxter's birthday, and thirty of 
her Grange friends surprised her by inviting themselves to eat 
dinner with her. They brought baskets well filled with many del- 
icacies, and a royal feast was an enjoyable part of the very Dleas 
ant aay. J ^ 

Some of the boys who are running the College mobile and road 
grader do not seem to have the "Jumbo" entirely under control 
at all time. They ran their machine against one of ihe large gate- 
posts at the main entrance to the campus one day last week 

Miss Ada Rice, of the Department of English, is agent for Ho- 
tel Epworth, at St. Louis. The hotel is located within three 
blocks of the Fair Grounds and is the only permanent brick hotel 
within walking distance. Applications for rooms should be made 
before May 15 in order to secure the low rates. 

The Perry Brothers, owners of the Manhattan poultry packing 
house are building an addition forty by eighty feet to their pack- 
ing plant. This hrm has shipped poultry produce on an average 
of over one carload a day for many years and is a gold mine to the 
farmers and poultry men of Manhattan and vicinity. . 

The Department of Entomology has sent eight cases of speci- 
mens to the World's Fair. Six of these are filled with woods ex- 
hibiting insect ravages and are accompanied by large drawings of 
the insects in different stages of development. The other two 
cases illustrate the work and distribution of the prairie ant. 

nJ^™ 1011 * work , an ^ r ° of of p ™f H. F. Roberts' new house, 
™,li ^ -A ei £ of . Main str eet, is nearly completed and 

XnTiL? S dly ,R U ? que outline - The Pressor has 
planted the hillside with bushes and evergreens, and has dammed 

ImmZm J!°K Pr0 K dUCe -n S T U lake " When completed it will be a 
delightful suburban villa of modern style. 

nW S £ Net K G Wa y land and Mis « Florence Ritchie, of the senior 
t S ' »?\l b p? Q ? gaged t0 S ve a series of cooking demonstra- 
^,Pmh v will K aUtaQqUa f ? oulder - Colo. The sessions of the 
Ohp^miTi P ° n JUI ? 4 and laSt four weeks " The Colorado 
anc h fl T a £ a n ^ gr °^ mg ever y *™ r since » was organized 
™ w£ « y acq f T ed a national reputation. The grounds 
IZ ZntZ U ?° n th ^ mou ^ain-side, above the State Univer- 

con^pZl i?h tS meS ; ^ They T e lighted ^ electric %»* and are 
connected with the city by an electric car-line. 

ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

Miss Carrie Oneel, '01, is visiting in town for a few weeks. 

Adelaide Wilder-Sawdon, '98, is home from Chicago for a visit 
with her parents and her sister, Mrs. McCullough 

Alton C *^°p 0r ^S haS ^^^f .Arsons Daily Herald to Henry J. 
years aga W&S estabhshed by Mr. Moore about three 
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Mark Kirkpatrick, '96, writing from Atoka, I. T., asks for any 
literature regarding the culture and growth of alfalfa. He is 
interesting himself in its introduction in that region. 

Harriet Nichols-Donohoo, '98, with her husband, will spend ten 
days at the Exposition at Saint Louis early in May. Later she will 
make an extended visit with Mr. Donohoo's mother, at Lmeville, 
Iowa. 

H L Coleman, who was a student in 1892 from 'Menoken, is 
now'farming near Winfield, Kan. He writes for information con- 
cerning cream separators and encloses a subscription to the 
Industrialist. 

Miss Daisy Strite, sophomore last year, was married May 4 to 
Mr Bvron Broom, principal of the Randolph schools. Mr. 
Broom is to be congratulated and the friends of the young couple 
unite in good wishes. 

Thomas E. Lyon, who received the degree of B. S. from the 
College in 1893 and that of LL. B. from Michigan University in 
1900 was last week elected treasurer of the Springfield, 111., Y. M. 
C. A. He enjoys a good law practice in that city.— Nationalist. 

Miss Eva Buffum, student in 1899, was married on the evening 
of May 3 to Mr. Fred L. Fritz, of Illinois. Miss Buffum is well 
known in the State as an evangelist, having held as many as fif- 
teen series of meetings in a single year Mr Fritz is a young 
farmer and stockman. Mr. and Mrs. Fritz will make their home 
at Rio, 111., and the best wishes of many friends accompany them. 
Mrs Mabel Fielding-Hutchinson, first-year student in 1895, 
died at Christ's Hospital, Topeka, from a complication of inflam- 
matory rheumatism aud heart disease April 29 She leaves her 
husband and a five-year-old son. The funeral on Sunday was 
largely attended by old friends from out of town. Geo. T. Field- 
ing, jr ,'03, of Chicago, was present. The bereaved families have 
the' sympathy of many friends. 

Margaretha E. C. Horn, '93, who has been teaching in Western 
High School, of Detroit, Mich., for the last eight years, and who 
isnow the head of the department of biology there, writes that she 
is now teaching botany exclusively and has an assistant. She ex- 
pects to attend the University of Chicago this summer and do 
work in biology, when her address will be Green Hall. Hei De- 
troit address is 874 Porter street. 

Edith Goodwin, '03, after taking special chemistry jor two terms 
found it necessary to go home this spring. A few days later a 
vacancy ^occuriedf nt h! Dickinson county high school, and she was 
Ilected to fill it. She is now teacher of chemistry and German, 
with one or two other branches for good measure. While -here 
This vear MisTSoodwin assisted with laboratory classes and this 
experfencf wfll contribute materially to the success which there is 
every reason to expect her to attain. 
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v J- °. Davis, ' 91 > of Benedict, Kan., has an oil well, and has en- 
listed the assistance of the Chemical Department in ascertain in «• 
the quality of the oil. «*""u a 

H. F Butterfield, '01, is home for a visit. Since leaving last 
August he has seen a good deal of country. After working in 
Nevada with a railroad surveying squad in the fall, he spent the 
winter in Victoria, B. C, working in a shipyard. Later he was on 
a farm in the Northwest Territory of Canada. He looks ru-ged 
and much improved in health. ee 

F. E. Rader, '95, of the Alaskan Experiment Station, at Sitka 
sends some interesting information concerning James F La Tonr- 
ette, 77. Mr. La Toui:ette has been at Sitka for the last two 
years as an assistant in the Sitka Industrial Training School 
which is maintained by the Presbyterian Board of Missions for 
the education of native children. He maintaihs a lively interest 
in the welfare of the College. Mr. Rader adds that Mr. La Tour- 
ette is a brother-in-law of Major Cavenaugh. 

n a i G ;ri^ ' 9 i 7, A nd Mar y Waugh-Smith, '99, are pleasantly lo- 
cated at 4717 Cook Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Smith has an ex- 
cellent position for the World's Fair period and they expect to re- 

FVHrV^inif Ul 5 U v, ntil D 1 ecembe /' L As they are living near the 
Fair Grounds and have plenty of room, it is quite likely that per- 
sons well known to Mrs. Smith might induce her to take care of 
them for a limited time while seeing the Fair. If so it will cer- 
hoTel m ° re pleaSant for thetn th . an tru sting to luck at a strange 

VmSaL 1 S t? ]Ia St ewart, '00 writes from Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, 

^oif f ?K la b Pa " W 1 her ® s ? e is a teacher in the primary depart- 
S ohe Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf. Miss Stewart 
™ ie work she is engaged in is the finest in the world and is 
w r P lea f d , wlt h her present position, it being just what she 
East 21 \\ t° r r i hG bGg 1 Un 1 ing - While much Pleased with the 
™?ti??i-r % \ Sl i e 1S Stl ! ! l0yal t0 the W est, and Kansas in 
P'f™ 1 She had J. visit recently from Frank Shelton, '99. 
and much enjoys meeting old College friends. 

of ^W lil" h S ™ gle ' 'JO. Physiologist in charge of the laboratory 
or of bulletir ^^ th f e De P a /tment of Agriculture, is the auth- 
THVnn 11 S»? ?' JUS V SSU l d by the Bureau of PJa «t Industry, 
tion, of h!i P r lm a ? d T^™ the results of his investiga 
has stud pH t ft% S f a ^ CUltUral needs of this ^ee, which he 
thfs tl T? Saha r a de l ert and the southwestern part of 
th s conn ' J' s ? e , mS - that ^ ere are a number of localities in 
and th« ,wf Q PeCmlly m , sou theastern California, where the land 
nalm ltT£ . are f e ^ d 'ngly favorable for date culture. This 
dseHif^' fl rr sh , eS in a rainless cli ^ate with hot 
son ThPhSlwl Canwithstand great quantities of alkali in the 
the DecDllr tr^ 1S a f ^ ryi ^ erestin ^ one > descriptive, as it is. of 
illusSted Gatment that the P lant requires, and is handsomely 
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ANALYSES FOR THE PUBLIC. 

THERE is a prevailing impression throughout the State that 
anything that it is possible for a State institution to do may 
be properly demanded of it by any individual in the State regard- 
less of the real duties of that institution. There being a Chemical 
Department at this College, requests are being made with great 
frequency for analyses, some of which would require weeks for 
their proper execution. The time of the officers is quite fully oc- 
cupied in the performance of the duties for which they are 
employed, but, inasmuch as this State has no officer upon whom 
its citizens may call for analyses that they may wish, it has always 
been the policy of the department to do everything to accommo- 
date the public that is possible consistent with duties. 

Chemical analyses are of two general classes, qualitative and 
quantitative. In qualitative analyses we merely ascertain what 
elements or substances are present, regardless of their quantity; 
in quantitative analyses the amounts of the substances present 
are ascertained. The latter class of analyses require much more 
time than the former, in most cases. 

We usually make simple qualitative analyses without charge, if 
there seems to be any purpose that will be served by it. For 
quantitative analyses, however, a charge is usually made sufficient 
to cover the cost of the materials and the time of the analyst. 
We have, however, made many quantitative analyses without 
charge where the attendant circumstances seemed to warrant it. 
Such cases would necessarily be those having more than individ- 
ual private interest. In all cases the head of the department 
reserves the right to decide what kind of an analysis shall be 
made, and whether it shall be made gratuitously or not. 

It has, unfortunately, been the experience of the writer that 
most people have no idea of the amount of work involved in chem- 
ical analyses, and apparently act upon the principle that such 
analyses should be made without charge if the curiosity of some 
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one is thereby satisfied. Within the last few years a number of 
analyses have been made in testing for poisons. Sometimes the 
operations were extended over three or four weeks before the 
final result, and not in a single case now in mind did the person for 
whom the analysis was made so much as acknowledge the receipt 
of the report. In only one of these cases was a fee suggested. 

The public has an exaggerated idea of the possibilities of chem- 
ical analyses, as well as the ease and ability with which these re- 
sults are obtained. Sometimes a tablespoonful or so of medicine 
will be sent with a simple request that it be analyzed in order that 
the inquirer may be able to compound more like it at a less cost. 
Such results can not be obtained with a complex mixture of or- 
ganic substances such as many medicines consist of. Requests are 
often received also in which it is desired that something be ana- 
lyzed, and that the analyst tell what it is good for in a medicinal 
way. It is perhaps needless to say that a chemist does not care 
to become involved in a controversy over the various views of 
medical men, much less to usurp their field. Analyses of soils, 
with a view to ascertaining what crops may be grown on the landi 
or what fertilizers should be applied, are often requested. If 
such analyses were made they could very seldom serve the pur- 
pose for which they were desired. The capacities and the needs 
of a soil are best ascertained by cropping and by systematic ex- 
perimentation with fertilizers. 

As this article is somewhat in the nature of an announcement it 
may be concluded by stating that, it being no part of our duty to 
make chemical analyses for the public, persons desiring analyses 
made should write concerning the matter before sending the ma- 
terial for analysis. At that time they should state fully the exact 
object for which the analysis is desired, and give all the informa- 
tion they have concerning the matter. There are so many pur- 
poses which chemical analysis of a given specimen may serve that 
a chemist may work for a number of days making analyses bear- 
ing upon some of these, without touching the purpose really in 
view. Upon receiving this information the correspondent will 
be informed whether it is possible for us to undertake the work 
at all, and ,f so what charge, if any, will be made. It may be 
added that we are interested in extending our knowledge of the 
occurrence of minerals in this State, and are always willing to re- 
ceive and identify such as occur in it. j T Willard 
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LOCO. 

LOCO is a peculiar and interesting disease of horses, cattle and 
sheep of the Great Plains region, caused by eating plants 
called loco weeds. There are two plants commonly called loco 
weeds that are found in this State. The more common plant is 
the wooly loco, Astragalus mollissimits. This plant has rather 
erect compound leaves, which are covered by a silvery down or 
pubescence. In early spring the flower stalks bear very dark 
pink or light purple flowers, which are replaced by small pods 
bearing the seeds. The other plant is the smooth loco, Oxytropis 
Lambertii, and is found toward the northwestern part of the State. 
It differs from the wooly loco in the absence of the pubescence or 
" wool" on the leaves, and has a creamy yellow blossom. The 
plants are closely related and seem to produce the same effects 
when eaten. 

"Loco" is a Spanish name and signifies foolish or crazy. It is 
applied to this disease because of the peculiar symptoms exhibit- 
ed by animals that eat the weed. This disease has been 
known to stockmen of the Great Plains region as far back as any 
records of this region can be obtained, but the name loco has often 
been used indiscriminately to indicate any marked peculiarity of 
habit or temperament, particularly of horses, although the animals 
may never have eaten the loco plants at all. The name is some- 
times applied to peculiar diseases that are not understood by 
stockmen and leads to some confusion, but there is a disease called 
loco that is caused by eating plants, and in some localities and 
seasons causes serious loss to the live stock industry. 

Animals do not ordinarily eat the loco weeds, but in the first in- 
stance have to be starved into eating the plants. This usually oc- 
curs when the pasture is short, or after it has dried up in the su ai- 
mer, or during the fall and winter, as the loco plants remain more 
or less green; animals begin to eat them, and once the habit is 
acquired they will continue to eat loco weeds even when an abun- 
dance of other food is available, often wandering away long dis- 
tances and doing without water or food for days in searching for 
the loco weeds. As soon as animals begin to eat the loco weeds 
they fall away rapidly in flesh and present a dejected appearance 
generally. Dependant portions of the body often present drop- 
sical swellings, due to a weak circulation, and the animal finally 
becomes so weak it is unable to get up when down and dies of 
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genera debility. Aside from the general emaciation, the most 

marked effect of loco weeds is upon the brain. The animal has a 

pecuhar vacant stare and is often nnable to comprehend what 

seem to be s.mple impressions. Locoed animals walk with a 

pecuhar creeping gait that is recognized by those familiar with 

the d,sease and, in general, it is difficult to get locoed animals to 

step over a bar a few inches high, and in some instances they will 
jump a coupIe 0( (eet hjgh to dear a on y 

shadow across the path. The most characteristic symptom of 
locoed horses, that the writer has observed, is the difficulty or 
.mposs.bd.ty of leading them by pulling on a halter or nee 

wTwhtT ;'' K PreVi ° US t0 eatinSl0C °' C0Uld be led readily 
will when locoed, brace themselves or even throw themselves 
back d wh he , east force . s exerted oq se^ve 

tu e they can be driven or ridden, but rarely, if ever, led. The 
general express.on and action of the animal indicate a greatly 
weakened mental power. e»e*uy 

thai ™f r r 1 ° Pini °? °' St ° Ckmen haviD ^ experience with loco is 
weeds Z o7 nd T h 7' " * I"" ' 1 S6emS "> -duce others to eat the 
Trable Ihh ? * h ° rSe iS We " loCOed " is P racti <*"y «»■ 

weh fed ! , S a ! ammal be tak6D awa y from the ™ed and is 

rnditl„ bu r f ,\ they D6Ver reC ° Ver their ~ > cental 
condemn, but are foohsh, dull and more or less "fitty" when ex- 
cited by anything unusual. y wnenex 
Analyses of the loco plant have failed to reveal a poisonous or 

as r; t p the n : ple; f in f *" the compositi ° n °< ^ p^nz. 

sis b "the Oh , n g ^^ aS alMfa ' aS the Mlowi »g analy- 

^bytheChemical Department of this Station shows.- 
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tions have not altered those conclusions materially. There seems 
to be some substance in the plant, which the chemists have been 
unable to find, that injures the brain cells, or else there is an ab- 
sence of something in the plant which is essential to the proper 
nutrition of the brain. 

In making investigations of loco recently, it was found that 
quite a similar condition was induced in horses by eating sage 
brush, Artemisia, except that the brain symptoms are not prom- 
inent. Horses when starved will eat the sage, fall away rapidly in 
flesh, get weak in the back and unable to get about, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that if they are carefully fed they will recover en- 
tirely, which does not seem to be true of loco. 

The Veterinary Department shipped two locoed horses from 
Liberal, Kan., this spring. One, a two-year-old colt, died upon its 
arrival; the other, a well broken, gentle mare, about twelve years 
old, seems to be a rather typical case of severe loco. Because of 
her melancholy disposition, she has been named Ophelia. An at- 
tempt will be made to "feed the loco out of her." If this doesn't' 
succeed, a course of medical treatment will be given. 

N. S. Mayo. 



A PIPE-ORGAN AS A MEMORIAL. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Alumni: 

I was very much pleased to receive a copy of the circular letter 
addressed to the alumni of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
in behalf of placing in our new Auditorium something that would 
be a tribute to the memory of our late president, Dr. George T. 
Fairchild. 

I am not a member of the Alumni Association, and perhaps 
have no right to suggest anything in reference to the matter; 
however, your first proposition — the placing of a pipe organ in 
the new Auditorium — appeals so strongly and favorably to me, as 
the director of music in the College, that I cannot refrain from 
expressing my hearty approval of your plan, and do not hesitate 
to promise the enthusiastic cooperation of all connected with the 
department. 

My long and intimate acquaintance with Doctor Fairchild and 
family enables me to give many reasons why it would seem that a 
pipe-organ — a thing of beauty and useful as well— would be a pe- 
culiarly fitting and appropriate memorial with which to com- 
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memorate our regard for him personally and onr appreciation for 
the large work he has done for the College. 

If you will pardon a bit of personal history, I will give a few in- 
orient, connected with the past which will clearly indicate that,, 
pipe-organ would most likely be Doctor Pairchild's own choice 
i were possible for him to choose, and would be the one mos 
highly appreciated by his family and friends who knew him best 

In our boyhood days we were schoolmates in Oberlin College 
His brother Henry was the principal of the preparatory depart^ 
ment and made out myfirst assignment to classes. His brother 
James, professor of logic and rhetoric, was the ne.t-door neighbor 
to George N. Allen, professor of music, with whom I soon became 
muma tely associated and through whose influence I was soon 
elected leader of the Oberlin Cornet Band, the College OrchestT 

:L:i7Z d c zr M -— • - — - -; 

It was in the latter relation I first met George T Fairchild 
when he JO med one of my singing classes, and about the same 

Z s " ZV violin c ! ass tought h > my brother - ™»» m 

teres ed n it T * ""^ ^'^ and was alw ^ ' »" 
and vToUn n . , 7 "'" remember W ' " Joh ™* Schmoke,- 
Chorl ^ P ymg ' Later ' ,e b0Came a member "l the Oberlin 
with a ST' " m " S1 f °^ anizati ™ of over two hundred voices. 

strnmenT ^ ^^ °' Strin * ed and ™* '- 

Ohr^imenTT ; 6 ' * le " the C ° Ilege ' enIisted in "» Seventh 
we me 3 * 'u "^ ^ ^ t0 ,he fr °nt. The next time 

:« tssas: ^r^ 1 co,iege ' where - 

in Olivet Colle-e MldZ^ w ^ Pr ° feSSOr rf mUSiC 

and freouentlv 7 renewed our past acquaintance 

the home of L h T"" 7 "^ ° th6rWiSe ' at his »™ '-me and 

tauVh^hemistrraut' ^ «** ^ *» ^ *" 

Coheg:: SpriSd V Mo an f aCCePtiD8 "" ** °' ™ Si ° ^ »»' 
other DuHuf Th„ "" ^ We knew bot litUe of ««* 

inter iew he told 1 tri' °' 1886 W ° met ,B T °P eka > wh » in a » 

in the KLsas sl V ^ ^ in Deed of a directOT of music 

»P to MaZtfn tf ? UUral C ° llege aad "tested me to run 
P to Manhattan and look over the field. I did so, was pleased 
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with the outlook, so reported to him, and was soon elected to the 
chair of music. 

I well remember the first time we entered the chapel together, 
and upon going on to the platform, turning to him and pointing to 
the rear, I said: "Mr. President, you have here an admirable place 
for a pipe-organ. " He turned to me and said, in a very pleasant 
voice: "Yes, and we hope to have one sometime, with many other 
good things." At the beginning of the spring term, when I was 
planning for the music for my first Commencement here, I con- 
ferred with him as to the kind of music he wished for Commence- 
ment Day and week. He said: "0, anything you may like. Mrs. 
Fairchild and I like a large chorus of voices." A chorus was 
soon 'organized, raised seats w T ere placed near the platform to 
accommodate the singers, which in a few years numbered over one 
hundred fifty voices. 

I also well remember that it was customary for the President, 
after Commencement, to say: "Well, Professor, you have given us 
some excellent music during the week," and Mrs. Fairchild, when 
present, would invariably chime in: "Yes; oh, I do love those 
grand choruses— they remind me so much of Oberlin." 

I have said thus much, without which I could not easily pre- 
sent the facts to indicate that if the President and Mrs. Fairchild 
were both living to-day and the question were asked, Shall we 
have a pipe-organ for our new Auditorium? I think their answer 
would be, Yes, by all means, get one, for it will be so helpful in 
the choruses and so much the more remind us of Oberlin. 

My peculiar relations to the Musical Department— the one 
most affected by your decision— my long and intimate acquaint- 
ance and association with Doctor Fairchild, the Christian gentle- 
man, constitute a sufficient reason for stating my personal appre- 
ciation of your worthy undertaking, and is an ample apology, I 
trust, for expressing with ardor and emphasis that the pipe- 
organ, suggested by the committee, is my first, last and only 

choice. 

In the above statement I think that I am voicing the preference 
not only of all who are at present connected with the Musical De- 
partment, but of the hundreds who have been connected with it 
in the past, and the many hundreds more who have enjoyed the 
work of the department and who value its usefulness in the 
College. 
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As the ex-students now number over eleven thousand, includ 
m g r «» alumn,, I would suggest that all of these and othe fri end. 
o ex.Pres.dent Pairchild and the College be permitted to ZTl 
ute to this object. In this way, sufficient funds will be qu i w 
ra.sed, we hope, to purchase an instrument worthy the p^eand 
he occasion, first class in every respect, capable of mee i g Zt 
only our present needs but the requirements of the futur and 
whose mdtow musical tones would daily remind us of the pleasant 
voice of the one who for so many long years, from chape p, at 

:r w ::r de c e r d and inspired r: ny s nobi - tLS 

Fraternally yours, 
. A. B. Brown. 

THE PROPOSED FAIRCHILD HEMORIAL. 

The following communication, which exolains if««if v, u 
received from Mr. C. L. Marlatf ' ** been 

Ac,lu m Hut7colLl he M*? A1Umni ° f thG Kansas State 
Agricultural College was held Tuesday evening, May 10 for th« 

^ aX^T 111 project described " ^-^ 

Zt^il^™*°*> «" — ^neral discussion, 

favor and ^3^ 'ST.f "l ™ ™ *»«* 
„„„ iknJn) ., .. "* ao P a °>*- i his suggestion is that the al- 

r„" J f ke , ,t Up ° n itselt t0 hegin the establishment of a »a - 

ors o the cT '" f °' diSti °^hed P™.idents and prof e. 

mcti° f u h n e a ^ and ° f grad ° ateS Wh ° ™* have achieved Z 

mittee be appointed to ,«.„ JT su Sgested that a com- 

funds, inve^^^T? * a f tate Char8e ° ,the 
be instructed tl f ma^LTn TTi/h ^ ^f 1* ^^"-""ee 
not toaccept portraits of inrliff 9 ? • ' k| ln other words ' 

it should be prov did tL^ TZ -f "" "^ F " the ™»^ 
eept by a m^ V0 1 £££* J * ** «"" »— d ~ 
the College authorities hn „I , , X * ls re «>mmended that 

location o°r wall s" o wh e"", al ° b " f ^ tWS ^ ^ 
the alumni. d11 be under th « absolute control of 

ceaXCid:;;: co zl ond r tediy be secured - «» «■- *. 

'dents. An excellent portrait now exists of President 
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Fairchild, at Berea, which is very satisfactory to all of President 
Fairchild's family and friends who have seen it, and this portrait 
could be duplicated by the artist, who knew Mr. Fairchild very 
well and who has also painted very satisfactory likenesses of two 
of Mr. Fairchild's brothers. It is believed that three excellent 
portraits could be secured at a cost not to exceed $1,500, including 
handsome frames. 

It was suggested that the first portrait to be secured should be 
that of President Fairchild. It was held that the alumni could 
not do better than to start a gallery of portraits as indicated, 
which would grow in historical value and interest with time, and 
to which additions could be made at intervals. 

There is no feature of greater interest to the visitor to the older 
institutions of this country than the collections of portraits which 
have been slowly accumulated of distinguished men who have 
been connected with these institutions. This is true of Harvard, 
and Yale, and Brown, and other eastern institutions, and is also 
true of great institutions of learning abroad. Such a portrait gal- 
lery in the hall of the College would be a memorial in a true sense, 
and would perpetuate the individuals honored in a much more sat- 
isfactory way than anything of mere temporary utility. It would 
also be a much broader idea when the possibilities of growth and 
additions are considered. 



EXPERIHENT STATION BULLETINS. 

The following article from the Kansas Farmer will explain to 
some of our farmer friends why it is that the Agricultural College 
is not more liberal and timely with its Experiment Station liter- 
ature. 

"Please place my name on the bulletin list. I would like a re- 
cently published bulletin on oats.— Jno. Elmer, Rooks county." 

Professor Willard has placed your name on the mailing list and 
you will receive the bulletins as issued by this Station, if enough 
are issued to supply the number included in the list. More than 
twenty-five thousand names, mostly Kansas farmers, are included 
on the list at present. By order of the State publication commit- 
tee, only fifteen thousand copies were printed of each of the last 
two bulletins, thus ten thousand Kansas farmers have to go with- 
out their copies. The bulletin on "Crop Experiments" has not 
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The agricultural colleges and experiment stations are often 
called upon to make authenticated tests of dairy cows for which 

ter VaD Mr ST r?i£nf M™ ^ ^ ° f SUpe ' ri ° r yidds ° f but 
fSI' tw a ? n . ffil f ' ° f *? e senior class ' as a representative of 

the Dairy and Animal Husbandry Department, recently super- 
vised some tests of several Holstein cows for Mr. H. B Cowles of 
Topeka. A seven-day test was made and three were found eligible 
to advanced registry. ""g^uie 

ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

for^ Kan mma Miller ' Cook ' ' 01 ' is now at hej " old home, near Mil- 

H D^f ^fy 1 ^ ?- 5 ^ the College were Frank Shelton, '99, 
U. D. Orr, 99, and Adelaide Strite, '01. 

Jas. Correll, '03, has a position as electrical engineer in the Pal- 
ace of Agriculture building at the Louisiana Purfhase^positio^ 

Maude Sauble Rogler, '01, and little daughter, and Mattie Sau- 
b^sophomore in 1902, recently visited theCollege 2nd friends L 

May Bowen-Schoonover, '96, of Morgan Park 111 arriv«d In** 

Srw k en,V 7 pend the summer with he? ■». iBSfaltaS! 

Dr. J W. Evans, '94, after taking a short course in o-radnatp 

sssEjysr returned to ^ ^» vses 

manufactures an extensive line of medicinal toilet preparation * 

R / K \f aTr S r ' ' 96 ' with Mrs - Parrar. visited the Oolles-e this 
SfS T? r ' ?S™ r is u s »P»intendent of the schcSs a ?own 
veTy much g * """ h6re tW ° y6arS "^ he flnds things changed 

CityVeierinarv Coll^ W,f eCent,y ? raduated from the Kansas 
™Stofat 1 saiarv o 4%t appomted government meat in- 

fn P Ctoago^«Sf > 5tt yean H6 "" b6en aSSi ^' ed t0 worif 

ma?rl?M\ e vn 9 ' a an tl M >! SSPea ;i. Tu J ner ' ^"more in '99, were 
Keever 'in Tooeka Afte°.T t ' '^bride's sister, Mrs. J. K. Mc- 

compttn^^^ 

She spent a few days visitiD^taOkihL^ w ' Kan '-' ^u 0018 ' 

and among those vis^d waT ^L^ZsT^Ztml 
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P. S. Creager, '91, telegraph editor of the Kansas City Journal, 
spoke before the Economic Conference and the class in journal- 
ism at the University of Kansas, May 12, on "How a State Paper 
Covers Local News Fields." The lecture is one of a series on 
journalism. 

W. L. Hall, '98, assistant forester, United States Department of 
Agriculture, spent a few days in town recently, and delivered 
an address before the Horticultural Society, Saturday afternoon, 
May 7. He also addressed the State Horticultural Society, at 
Dodge City, last week. 

O. H. Elling, '01, surprised many of his friends by slipping 
away from the Hays Experiment Station and being married, April 
9, to Miss Poole, a school- teacher near Lawton, I. T. Mr. Elling 
thought an experiment station in domestic science would go nicely 
with his station work. — Jayhawker. 

Alexis J. Reed, '03, made a short visit to the College and friends 
in town, and on Wednesday, May 18, was married to Miss Laura 
Paulsen. The young people have many friends who wish them 
the fullest realization of their joyous anticipations. They will 
live in Chicago, III, Mr. Reed having a position with the Western 
Electrical Company. 

Atty. W. E. Smith, '93, of Kansas City, Mo., and Miss Caroline 
Wynne, of Gallatin, Mo., were married at the home of the bride's 
parents May 11, 1904. The groom is a son of Mrs. Irene Johnson, 
of this city. Mr. Smith's many Manhattan friends extend con- 
gratulations and best wishes to him and his bride. They will 
make their home in Kansas City. — Nationalist 

H. W. Jones, '88, has been elected to the principalship of the 
Branner school, Topeka, Kan. This is the pioneer manual training 
school of that city and the largest of the Ward schools. Mr. Jones' 
training at an industrial institution counted in securing this posi- 
tion, which carries with it a considerable increase in salary over 
that he has been receiving as supervisor of vocal music. 

Jesse M. Jones, '03, writes from R. F. D. No. 4, Montgomery, 
Ala., of his great satisfaction in having resigned College work to 
engage in stock raising. He thinks that is the best country for 
stock in the United States. It is developing very rapidly on 
account of its peculiar advantages. Mr. Jones takes keen in- 
terest in the changes and improvements on the campus here and 
expects to see them some time. 

R. G. Lawry, '03, is to be congratulated on a very recent pro- 
motion to chief draftsman of the structural steel department of 
Schaefer & Co., consulting engineers, at 1275 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago. "This advancement carries with it," Mr. Lawry said, 
"advantages in everyway, besides that of not being under the 
direction of any one. I cannot visit the old hill this spring, as I 
had wished, but hope to do so later in the summer or fall. — 
Jayhatvker. 
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E. C. Gasser, junior in 1899 and foreman of the blacksmith ■», 
for several years, is now instructor in shopwo^dwi^X 
farm mechanics Iowa State College of Agriculture Z ftffi n £ 

rtSlT'i ?! 11 Wel1 P eased with his work ^ere, but has been t 
this institution too long ever to think any other pace ault ?»\ 
good. He thinks that the Iowa institution has more monlv th 

to grafong 6 * Mm * *** ^ ^ *"*™^<X 

n A u ^V 60611 ' m T eetiD g of the Kansas Federation of Worn**'* 
Clubs at Emporia, Jennie Smith-Strong, '94, of KinslJ Ka 1 
sented an interesting paper upon "Mus teand MvVh? AV P i 

pa" oflX "t ^ 1 ?' ^«Sl^£ De° 

SSSgBSai^ S^J?" Soft 

ncultural College, and the discussion of this was ledbv T vd?, 
Gardiner- Willard, senior in 1884. y ydla 

hasVprflnPnlf/ ' 88 ' r 0f f SSOr of Posies in Columbia University 

Te* R He T s\1fthat'tLr! teS ^ interestin S !•«« from Houston, 

Mv lt»TltVL^ t MSS tn ?'i Socie * at D °^ City, 
Department or AwfcnHni ' ass,s ' a J nt tester, United States 

Unfted State"' BuS' oWest™ fe" " Th ^ Work , ot t,1C 
"Progress of Forestrv in ,°I tt ?. ? Kansas," and another on 
illustrated bv °?»™L' the . Unit ed States," the latter beinj 

Bureau of Porestrv ^nZ "^ R ' S ' Kell °^ ' 96 ' of th * 
Kansas," -^Sio^CK^K?^^ * W6Ste ™ 

pital', ChEaV^Ste S rnrsnin P = P ° inted *"• interne ln St. Luke's Hos- 
cals aflofVehosoHaT^r are P 05 ' 1 " 00 * on the resident medi- 
plaoes to be fllled Fn thi, nip 6 T° h SOUght There w «™ seven 
among which M r Orr ran ked thi^M ° "J? hundred W^nts, 
degree Jnne 16 but hi , «™f ■ .i. ^ r ' 0rr receives his M. D. 
continues for two ye XZf the hoSpital b< « ins Jun « 1 <"> d 

ley hospital, wh°eh he now rf a r prev i ousl y "on a place at Wes 
Luke's. enow de <='"ies for the better one at St. 
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THE CHOICE OF A THEME, AND THE GATHERING OF /1ATERIAL 

FOR AN ORATION. 

IN No. 25 of the current volume of the Industrialist I dis- 
cussed the "Parts and Plan of an Oration," and emphasized 
the importance of the plan to him who would attain success in this 
type of discourse. In the present article I wish to consider, 
briefly, the choice of a theme and the methods of gathering 

material. 

I. The Choice off a Theme. 

One of the most perplexing problems for the inexperienced 
speaker is to make a wise choice of a theme. 

The young orator sees before him an occasion when he will be 
expected to make a speech. It may be a commencement oration, 
or a class day speech, or an address on education, or a speech on 
some political or social occasion, or a sermon, that is desired. 

The first question that he naturally asks himself is, "What 
shall I speak about?" This question may be substantially ans- 
wered for him by the occasion itself, or he may be left free to 
choose, within such limits as are dictated by the canons of good 
taste. In any case, the question is one of supreme importance. 
Success or failure will depend largely upon the answer it re- 
ceives. Of course, every speech maker must decide for himself 
what he shall take as the topic of his discourse. If he has a par- 
ticle of the oratorical instinct, he knows better than any other 
his own tastes and powers, the themes that stir him most pro- 
foundly, the topics with which he is most familiar. Consequently 
no one can dictate to him as to the choice of a theme. But, while 
no specific directions can be given as to this matter in any par- 
ticular case, certain general principles may be laid down, which 
may always be observed to advantage by him who would be a 
successful speaker: 

1. Perhaps the fir.t qualification that a theme should possess is 
that it should be practical— capable of calling for an action or a 
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course of action. It should not be a "subject in the air," or in the 
upper ether of an erratic imagination; it should stand with its 
feet upon the solid ground of substantial thought or concrete 
fact or sincere conviotion. Those medieval ecclesiastics who 
disputed as to how many angels could dance at once on the point 
of a needle, or who argued fiercely as to whether the man, who, 
while eating an egg, had inadvertently swallowed a prematurely 
cooked spring chicken, had violated a rule of the church by eat- 
ing meat on Friday, were hard pressed for a su bject. Had they as- 
sailed, instead, the corruptions of the contemporary clergy and 
preached a crusade of reform, they would have had a far more 
tangible if less agreeable subject of discourse. And that, because 
it would have been real and practical. 

2. In the second place the theme chosen should possess the 
quality of originality. That is, it should be suggested by the 
speaker's own thinking and reading. Thus, while he may not 
develop a thought that has not been treated by others, it will be 
his own thought, treated in his own way, and consequently it will 
lay hold of him more powerfully and therefore he will take hold of 
it more effectively than would otherwise be possible. It will stir 
him with all the enthusiasm of a new discovery, and so he will dis- 
cuss it with an energy that he could not manifest with regard to a 
theme toward which he is indifferent or that possesses for him 
but a languid interest. 

3. The preceding remark suggests as a third principle to be 
regarded in choosing a theme the idea that it should be attractive 
to the speaker. A subject that quickens the intellect, arouses the 
feelings, stirs the imagination, will be far more fruitful in rugged 
thinking and eloquent presentation than will another subject, 
equally good in itself, that is not thus attractive. He that speaks 
conamore may always be trusted to set forth the beauty, or gran- 
deur, or importance of his thought, to the full extent of his 
powers. 

4. Again, the theme should be, so far as may be, attractive to the 
audience. A commonplace subject, at least a commonplace state- 
ment of a subject, will almost invariably result in a commonplace 
speech and in listless attention. Care should therefore be taken 
that the subject be fresh to the hearers. Thus the stimulus of 
novelty will be administered to their interest. 

5. Still further the theme should, also, be adapted to the hearers. 
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In all his work the orator needs to study the capacities of his au- 
dience. A theme that would require an argument suited in 
thought and style to the Supreme Court of the United States 
would be entirely inappropriate to a jury of average tradesmen. 
A topic that demands the closest thought and extended, vigorous 
discussion is not wisely chosen for a brief address before the in- 
fant class of a Sunday school. Nor will his speech receive the 
greatest favor if the theme be distasteful to the prospective 
hearers. The wise speaker will consult both their tastes and 
their capacities. A theme for Fifth Avenue must be somewhat 
different, or at least must be couched in different language, from 
that suited to a company of toughs from the Bowery. 

6. Likewise, the theme should be adapted to the speaker himself. 
This principle has already been partially implied by the sugges- 
tion that the orator should select a theme he likes. It should be 
suited, in other words, to his tastes as well as to the tastes of his 

hearers. 

But while the theme should be suited to the aesthetic capacities 
of the speaker, it should be no less carefully adjusted to his phys- 
ical capabilities. A proposition that calls for a half day of vigor- 
ous discussion is not well adapted to a sickly speaker with a puny 
frame and a squeaky voice. Webster was peculiarly fortunate in 
this respect, as were also Spurgeon and Beecher. These great 
men stood in the front rank among the orators of the nine- 
teenth century, each without a peer in his particular field. They 
each chose majestic themes for their discourses. And they dis- 
cussed those themes with the highest success, partly because 
each t>f them was favored with a robust physical nature, capable 
of great endurance, and with a magnificent organ voice, whose 
music could be made to reach and sway vast multitudes. Prob- 
ably no more splendid triumphs of eloquence were ever won than 
those Mr. Beecher wrested from the reluctant hands of hostile 
English mobs during our civil war; but it is doubtful if he could 
ever have gained those brilliant victories had he not possessed 
a physical nature in harmony with the noble themes he chose. 
Or, to reverse the statement, he chose themes that he was phys- 
ically able to handle. 

Still more must his proposition be adapted to the speaker in- 
tellectually. The orator needs to know himself and his powers on 
the one hand and the demands and capabilities of a proprosed 
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subject on the other, in order to adjust the topic of discourse to 
the capabilities of his own mind, The precept of Horace still 
holds- 

Examine well, ye Pisoes, weigh with care 

What suits your genius, what your strength will bear. 

He who follows this precept will not labor with a theme beyond 
his strength nor stoop to one beneath it. A pigmy cannot do the 
work of a Titan, nor should a Titan dawdle over the task of a 
pigmy. Michael Angelo can do better than make snow images 
Finally, his theme should be adapted to the speaker moraW, 
Audiences are justly exacting in this particular. They demand a 
consistency between the orator and his theme. The argumentum 
ad hominem is with them very far-reaching. A man that has a 
reputation for penuriousness will not be a very effective speaker 
on generosity. One of known immorality will not shine very 
brilliantly as a preacher of the Christian virtues. 

II. The Object. 
After the orator has settled upon his theme, or proposition, he 
will find it of advantage to state this proposition in the form of a 
brief imperative sentence. This statement is, of course, for his 
own guidance in accumulating material, in formulating his plan, 
and, indeed, in the entire work of invention. This imperative 
may be called "The Object. " 

It has already been shown that the leading characteristic of 
oratory is persuasion. The speaker must never lose sight of the 
fact tha he aims to induce his hearers to do something, either im- 
medmtely or mediately. So he really must choose an object in- 
stead of a subject for his oration.. He is a speaker with a mission. 

fudtnce lab ° r ^ iQ thG diSC ° UrSe itSelf ' but in his 

sun?l! bJeCt ' ? en ' ^ ^ Ultimate pUr P° se of the nation, is of 

^2 r ~ the orator ' s success - xt shouid permeate ' 

pervade dominate the entire discourse, from the first word o 

demand i Um ,r ^ *" *** ° f the ^^^ »■ importance 
ZlrtllT* t^ tbG m ° St P6rfeCt Statement livable, 
cte ZeL T thEt ^ bGSt *>""» brief, clear, pre- 

to the 7ZT< ^ ^^ ^ ° ther f0rm ex P° ses ^e speaker 

wr tes X :i m T mg ^ aPPGal t0 the wilL The •**»* often 
writes. My object is to prove— •• n,,t „„., j 

not per Smde . He tries agL ^ J? may f*" and 

co agam. Object: To induce my hearers to 
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But they may believe and not act. "Devils believe." 
"Object: To induce my hearers to feel— But 



believe . ' 

Once more. 

feeling is by no means synonymous with doing. "Well, then- 
object: To induce my hearers to do so and so." Very well! Why 
not say, then: "Do so and so?" Instead of writing: "My object is 
to induce my hearers to oppose unrestricted immigration, " why 
not write: "Oppose unrestricted immigration?" Such a form is 
brief and simple, and, more than all, it indicates directly and un- 
mistakably the appeal to the will. So it serves as a rudder to the 
speaker's mental action, to hold him steadily to his chosen goal. 
The imperative is a command, and as such is a bugle-call to thrill 
and brace, and hold in order the entire discourse. 

For the object is really the test of the orator's work. By it he 
tries the matter that comes to his hand, and all that will not aid in 
the furtherance of his purpose he rejects. His object is the mer- 
cury which discovers and attracts to itself the gold. In gather- 
ing material for his discourse let him ask himself, concerning each 
item: "Will this further my object?" The answer to this inquiry 
will determine the usefulness for his present purpose of whatever 
material he may have at hand. In arranging material, in like man- 
ner let the speaker ask himself: "Where will this thought further 
my object best?" The response to this question will determine the 
relative position that each chosen item should occupy in the dis- 
course. Still further, the object will determine the relative 
prominence to be given by the speaker to each item of his mate- 
rial. Let him ask himself, "How important is this thought to the 
accomplishment of my object?" The answer he gives to the 
query will denote the emphasis that he should lay upon that 
thought. Thus he will secure logical perspective, and in the 
development of his work he will secure, also, literary or oratori 

cal perspective. 

Since the "object" is for the speaker's own guidance, it is usu- 
ally wise not to state it to an audience. Human nature is so consti- 
tuted that, if you tell a man that you intend to induce him to do a cer- 
tain thing or adopt a certain course of life or pursue a particular 
line of action, you arouse at once his opposition and he mentally 
says: "Do it if you can," and shuts his teeth hard in the determi- 
nation not to be moved. Command him: "Do so and so," and his 
pugnacity makes him say to himself and probably to you: 
won't, " Consequently, it is ordinarily better not to announce the 
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object, but so to use it as to lead the hearers to act iu accordance 
w.th ,ts behest without a thought that they are not acting from 
their own unprompted desires. In those cases where the desired 
actum ,s revealed at the outset, as in addresses to juries or le" is 

hoTd 3 b'e 2 T hi : a °' the 0ratW iS f —l, y J announced t 
should be stated as h,s own attitude, or as the proposition but 

or ■rsisZ: ftl,e t ° t bjec ;- Hemw **»£££? 

01 This is the true attitude, "or "We should act thus, "or "Ian 
peal to yon to do so and so," when it would not do to say "Do 
tnis, or "You must do this! - To his audience, as it exists in his 
■magmatmn while preparing his speech, he says: "Dor To h 
aud.ence as it actually exists before him while delivering k 
peech, he says, "Don't you think it best to do?" "Th s f 2 
the cons.derations on which I urge yon to do." "In view If 
these facts, what shall we do?" 

his^i 8 ' Ul ! T° r m " St " S6 ta0t and OOBlmon sense in bringing 
h s and ence to h,s object. Sometimes he will have one professed 
but qmte another real object, and so "take them by guile " Tl 
Shakspere makes Marc Antonyi .„ ^ '£ ^hus 

not thaTirT' '2 T " aVe ,e " rS ' Pre P are t0 «»* «*<" 
his sneech > V mtroducti ° D > »» "™ws in the body of 
"greaTSLlrn .^ '° ^ "* h — rs feel the pathos of 
to who^!l/K H,S , r6al P " rp ° Seis revealed »«er the mob. 
^Ze^JZ^*' ?**">* witb ** ^enzied cries: 

"Nowlofi „" u' *r ' , h ° Says witb S reat satisfaction: 

Now let .t work. Mischief, thou art afoot. " That i« his avowed 
object was, "Weep;" his real object, "Riot." 

'''• How *o Gather material 

latod t°ha" e theme eU ' ed - UP0 ° * g6neral theme ' and »»* ■»"• 
done bv the or! t \" 'T™"™ Se " teaCe ' tbe «»' thing to be 

accomplishing this wol * "^^ to be " UrSued ia 

«i "'XT^r °^ these prooesses to be »»«»«» «• 

thou^' ~X;v wh Byi:eh'r: fl ver t writ ( e h tm yoa have 

speech will inonM • reflection the maker of a 

•^nrs^^s^'^r and of treatment that 

why he has chn„» n „ Possible. There must be some reasons 

sons in a brtf to" ^ S " bJeCt Ut bim write «"» ««>" «* 
bnef form as possible. What does he know of the sub 
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ject? What does he think of it — of its relation to truth, to soci- 
ety, to the state, to his prospective audience? Let him write out 
all his knowledge and thoughts, without special reference to 
logical arrangement, but in the order in which they occur to him. 
Neither need any attempt be made in this preliminary work to 
secure literary qualities. The aim should be, rather, to take notes 
just full enough to indicate his own knowledge, his own thinking 
and his own feeling on the subject. If a good illustration, or a 
happy metaphor, or a felicitous expression flashes before him 
during this process, as probably it will, let him note it with suffi- 
cient fullness to enable him to recall and reproduce it when he re- 
turns to examine the products of his thinking after they have be- 
come cold. Thus he takes snap shots at the mental visions that 
flit before him and fixes impressions which he can subsequently 
develop at his leisure and place in their proper positions in the 
framework of his plan when completed for use. 

This process of rumination aids the speaker in digesting and 
assimilating his knowledge, makes his thought definite, shows him 
how much he knows of the subject and, especially, how little he 
knows. When it is completed, he is ready for the second process 
in the work of gathering material, namely: 

2. Reading.— If Richter laid down the maxim: "Never read till 
you have thought yourself empty," he also said, "Never write till 
you have read yourself full." How minute and how extensive this 
reading should be will depend largely upon the nature of the sub- 
ject. Reading, moreover, that is merely a cramming process will 
be of little value to the orator. However broad it be, it must be 
distilled in the alembic of his own mind before he can make its 

essence his own. 

The order of reading should be, usually, first of a general na- 
ture, such as cyclopedia articles. These will serve to give a com- 
prehensive understanding of the subject. Then should come 
review articles and afterwards- the treatises and original authori- 
ties. It may be said, however, that for strictly oratorical work 
minute and exhaustive study may not always be an advantage. 
If it be not thoroughly assimilated, instead of furnishing intellec 
tual and oratorical pabulum it will clog the free operation of the 
mind and induce mental dyspepsia. Howsoever extensive the read- 
ing, it should be, above all things, suggestive and stimulating 
setting the speaker's own mind and imagination in motion ana 
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arousing the oratorical spirit to action Mn m 
illustration of vast and e Jet uX^J*^?"" 1 *** 
cal purposes, can be found in ^li^^S?" 
furnished by some of the speeches of Edmnnrf t? i 

power. a ' Ways have if he W0 »W speak with 

is L^SS'SS in tl,e ^ work of 8atheriDg material 

aphorism: S^Ln ""^ WUely have added *> »is 

yourself clear "Dir 6 y ° Ur SpeeCh *" *" fcaTO ^Iked 

then, throat the C^^^rThf" 5 *" f"" 1 
"thought himself .»,„,„.. ""^"atiou. Let him, then, who has 

*ak4 a Zh Talker, ^ himself <""•" Preparatory to 
«eud° iSSiVi^S lntoUI *"» - ^-npathetic 
himself, the very effort J * ° 0t S0 we " informed as 

him to deli J r Mslnu °f ~sing ou the matter will euable 

wise* any iisaiSLsr t^rr to use 

made lucid. ottered. So will his thought be 

u Clark M. Brink. 

The root exhibit from this Collet «tQf t • , 

"g a good deal of attention M r ' I hT« " J* - "* ? 
sioner ia charge nf C fo» • , Kern, the com mis- 

ProfessorSck'n T ,CU,taral 6Xhibits ' has w "»e» *> 

seutatonce, by * r SI sf ?"•' SamP ' e "' ""^ "»" * 

the root system „,a P ,f: fa.' The PaZn ^ P6 ° Ple "*"' to S6e 
haud, which was sent la-TV, De P artme uthad a sampleon 

Dt Ust Montla y> as re q »ested.-« K(te „ w aL«. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The Regent committee on employes were in session on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

Doctor Mayo was called to Independence and Kansas City last 
Monday to investigate a horse disease. 

Prof. W. A. McKeever occupied the pulpit in the first Congre- 
gational church in Topeka on Sunday, May 22. 

President Nichols went to Topeka Friday to see the State 
printer concerning the printing of the annual catalogue. 

Miss Harriet Howell expects to visit the College and friends 
here this summer, arriving in time for Commencement, 

Asst G C Wheeler has an article in the Kansas Farmer de- 
scribing and illustrating the calf stanchions of the cattle pens 
at the Agricultural College. 

St. Mary's College beat the Agricultural College six to four in 
in a poorly played seven-inning game in the Manhattan arena last 
Monday. The game was poorly played by both sides, each mak- 
ing seven errors. 

Three wagon loads of preparatory students went to Eureka 
lake last Saturday afternoon. Boating, supper and a good time 
generally were reported. The party returned about half past 
nine o'clock in the evening.— Students Herald. 

The Department of Animal Husbandry ^s purchased a pare- 

bred Jersey heifer calf of P^?' M *™J 
the offsnrinff of Mr. Zimmerman's Lome s Oonan, a very superioi 
cow; ThKasTeen in the care of the department for nearly a 
year. 

R. H. Brown, assistant in the Department of Music has been 
aDDointed bv the president, Thomas A. Becket, of ™lade phia, 
a^odate y delega P te from Kansas to attend it bg n^x ; annual con- 
vention of the M. T. N. A., to be held in St. Louis, Mo , June 
July 1, 1904. 

We have received a circular from the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, III, announcing a M«M ° f ™! 
training.' E. O. Sisson '86, is the .director ^ E W 
chip, formerly superintendent of sewing neie, gives 
tion in sewing and dressmaking. 
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The appearance of the name of Karl F KelWmnn 
physiology in the Bureau of Plant TnH,, e ^ an ' assis tant in 

of bulletin No. 64, on^Methrial^?*'-** ^^ tbe author s 
Growth of Algae and (tS pIi! Des . tr °y in S or Preventing the 
Plies," servefto impress the flkhF^V BaCteHa in ^ter Sup 
those who but so recency knew Mr 1 iT m ° St S ^ ron ^ u P°n 
of Prof. W. A. Kellerman thZ „^ erm ? n as the small son 
bulletin retBrre^i^^Z^^^Lf ^ here " The 
practical way upon the preset S La and bears in a most 
bodies of water for city supply Purification of large 

recTn^ among other samples 

ferent cases of animals hat £p ? amples / ep r esentin g three dif- 
either by eating ^^0^0?" T P ? Sed to have been Poisoned 
act of some on°e. TtiFauZ Z^fi? 1 ' } hr °l gh ,he ""^ons 
make complete analyses of s?rh^ We *? the de Partment to 
the best that circuTstan^^ 

analyst for the State is beC omL The need of a P ub1 ^ 

many cases where one won 1 fZ e ^ ery P ressin «- There are 
but is unable t0 TaveTmadi hPn« lhn ? !° pay for the analysis, 
this purpose. ad ° beCause of . the J ack of an officer for 

with crowded houses Thefir^l.f ay eveuin ^ was greeted 
The Y. W. C. A. received the IttT? Was . to ^'ite/guests. 
stage decorations we? , gorgeon a„2 ^ kSt "ft** pla ^ The 
anese garden. The first nfmhl"? T^^ented a typical Jap- 
dered by Brown's orchestra tL r ? SpeC ' al music was ren ' 
Miss Estella Pearon direSnf 1 1 1 ^ SOciety is indebted' to 
Rhodes, pianist, for t e?r ^nnh^ driJ g J rls ' and Miss Gertrude 
Scott, for his effectual as'"s -mopt ass,sta »ce. Also, to Robert 
rendered throughout and hi Tn.l d ? r f° tpr ' The P 1 ^ was well 
est praise. This wil probabl v Z H T^ are Worth ^ of fche *igh- 
hattan opera house, as hetiew A„,m Jastanaual Siven in the Man- 
will be available neit September^ Udllonura ° n the ColIe ° e campus 

. The project of the College Y M P a * 

mg near the campus afiflWiS , to erect a spacious build- 

enough to meet the^anv nau?L»V hy , tS purpose and la ^ e 
mg momentum. A meetinl n f T ° f the associ ation, is gain- 
^nder the auspices TZSonl^Tf, T ° f ^ Co1 ^ 
M. E church, May 22. Pre^dLt\r\ ?" A ' was held at the 
duced Mr.E.T. Colton ofNPwV i N,cll0ls Presided and intro- 
HHernational committee of the v°M n* V ? lin * secretary of the 
speech outlined the need of a c,Lt \?i £ Mr ' Colton in his 
such an institution as the^nsa "^ ? * M " C ' A ' buildin S in 
good to b e derived from such ab^^ Ag T ultural College, "the 
that only by the active work f til Dg ' Md in cIosin " declai ' ed 
would the end sought evlr bp^ol ^ngmen of the College 
passed around for pledges from hi !^ Blank cards we ™ then 
Project. About two hundred t wen?v fl aden J S f Tf * Bnt to ™ rd the 

GCt twe nty-five students were present. 
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From these two $150 pledges and twenty three §100 pledges were 
taken. The remaining pledges ranged between $5 and £90. In 
all $5678 were pledged. During the week many other pledges 
were added, and a further canvass will be made of the students, 
the Faculty, the business men of the town, and the friends of the 
institution over the State. It is planned to erect a building that 
will cost about $25,000, and there seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of the committee that this amount, or the greater part of 
it, can be raised by the close of the school year. 

The Farm Department has a bulletin nearly prepared for pub- 
lication, discussing the root growth of crops, a study of winch 
was made last season. This bulletin will include twenty-four 
different cuts, showing the roots of nearly all common farm crops. 
These cuts are illustrations from the actual samples secured from 
the field It is hoped that the State printing committee will see 
fit to permit the publication of this bulletin without delay, not 
onlv because the matter contained will be of interest to farmers, 
but it is proposed, if the bulletin can be published soon enough, to 
use some copies for distribution at the St. Louis Exposition where 
an exhibit of these roots is being made. The exhibit has already 
attracted much attention, and a bulletin or pamphlet containing a 
description of the samples, etc., will be glad y accepted by those 
who take a special interest in this study. The suggestion has 
even been made to publish a few thousand extra copies as a spec- 
ial World's Fair edition, to be distributed in the manner men- 
tioned above. It may not be necessary to give these publications 
away, but if they are neatly published they might be sold for a 
small amount as a souvenir. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this would be a nice little advertisement of the Experiment Sta- 
tion and its work. 

i 

PROGRAM FOR COMMEMCEMENT WEEK, 1904. 

Friday, June lO.-Society Commencement lecture to invited 
guests, College chapel, 8 p.m., Elias Day, characterise 

Sunday June 12.- Baccalaureate sermon, College chapel, 4 
p M, by Rev. Chas. A. Campbell, pastor Twenty-third Ave- 
nue Presbyterian church, Denver, Colo. 

Monday, June 13.-Recital by Music Department, in College 
chapel, 8 P.M. . ■ 

Tuesday June ^.-Examinations from 8:30 am to 2:40 p.m. 
Class day exercises to invited guests, opera-house, 8 p.m. 

Wfdnfsday June 15.-.Examinations from 8:30 to 11:50 A. m. 

"sTnels meeting of the Alumni Associat on College chapel, 
3 p m Alumni reunion, Women's Gymnasium, 8 p.m. 

Thursday, June 16.-Annual address, ^^^^^ 
>w Prps W O. Thompson, D. D., Ohio btaie umveisuj 

tion to invited guests, Hotel Gillett, 8 to 11 p.m. 
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Pauline Thompson, '03, visited the College last w«i, au 
accompanied by her sister, who will enter ColkgeTater. ™* 

G en N ^led?rat^or^m 7 e 6 n^.n a bHn er s1 ^1** t ^ 
the "The School as an AUyTthe Home " ™' Mjy "■ on 

i=Sonr£as«o^«H? 

vantage. He is making ^.oompuS^X^'^at Istel 
at Lent ot? 6 "^' 9 ?' WiU r 1 ceive his Industbiaust hereafter 

fromH^'Thltford' vS* 2 L coatains » ™y interesting letter 

Pines, mos,.™ r „t d k n d%„w^soA r:er tf tafjfi the ^ 
that comes along. Thus far h« «„,£.£ ' « takes ln an y*hing 
side Manila, but looks for a ch» n J If tb ?* ,na,e delightful out- 
He wishes 'the iTddst^st fenT h «? th . e . rain y s<£son begins, 
seeming to be Camp WoroetSr, Umao £'l S ^^^ addresS 

whob E « t J re3y g ra duaTed K tm y ^ 9 V and ^ ■»*■•». ' 02 > 
College, have a/se^rea "goU ZiMnL^n* 8 . City T Y^™ 8 ^ 
Eastman are special agent! for fhfS* D ~5° rs Johnson and 

er's last visit was two^lfc!! ° d the ? oIle ^ e - Ca P tain Wheel- 
in the Philippines S as ;?n as^f When ^ e has bee * on dut r 
try. On his return from IhTphnt a - SGV ? ral P osts in this coun - 
Japan and noticed with Tn wff T K Ppmes he made a short stay in 
for the conflict wiVR^siawif 6 P re P"»««»B of that country 

Kussia ' He ls n °w stationed at Fort Slocum, 
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which is located on David's Island, and >s one of the defences of 
New York harbor. A detail to bring two car-loads of recruits out 
to Fort Riley is the occasion of his present trip. Army life seems 
to agree with the Captain, and he enjoys his work. He has the 
physical and mental characteristics necessary to an efficient of- 
ficer, and if circumstances permit will doubtless rise high in the 
service. 

Ed. H. Webster, '96, is the author of bulletin No. 58 of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. This discusses the very important 
problem of the "Fat Testing of Cream by the Babcock Method." 
Since so much of the creamery business has come to consist in 
the handling of cream purchased of farmers who use hand sepa- 
rators, it has been found that the ordinary Babcock test, when 
applied to cream, gives results that are too high. The bulletin de- 
scribes experiments that were for the most part made in the 
Chemical Department of the Experiment Station here, partly by 
Mr. Gray, of the Continental Creamery Company, and partly by 
Professor Webster in cooperation with Assistant Shaw. The re- 
sults are important and conclusive, and the bulletin is one which 
should be in the hands of all who are interested in the purchase 
or sale of cream in which the price is based on the Babcock test. 

ROBERT BURTICE MITCHELL. 

The College community, and the town as well, was shocked by 
the news of the death of R. B. Mitchell, '99, first lieutenant 
United States Artillery Corps. As a student Mr. Mitchell was 
an enthusiastic member of the College battalion, and on the out- 
break of the Spanish-American war he enlisted in the Twenty- 
second Kansas Volunteers. Mr. Mitchell was duty sergeant of 
his regiment, and it is said that much of the drilling of his 
company was intrusted to him. After the close of the war he re- 
turned to College and was made major and acting commandant of 
the College cadets until his graduation, June, 1899. After gradua- 
tion he was elected assistant in veterinary science, with the ex- 
pectation that he would also continue in charge of the Military 
Department. Before the opening of the school year he was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant, Company E, Fortieth United States 
Volunteers. He left for the Philippines in October, 1899. Soon 
after his honorable discharge he was appointed second lieutenant 
in the United States Artillery Corps, and later was made first 

lieutenant. , . . 

Lieutenant Mitchell won his appointments and promotions by 
hard study and conscientious work. He was universally beloved 
by those who knew him, and his sudden death will bring sadness 
to many The following is credited to the Philadelphia Bulletin: 

'•Clasping the hand of his fiancee, Miss Ellie Magee Raiguel, 603 
North Seventeenth street, this city, Lieut. Robert Mitchell, 
of the United States Coast Artillery, died yesterday in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital at Washington. Lieutenant Mitchell, who was 
stationed at Fort Monroe, went to Washington recently on special 
dutv. On Saturday he had an interview with President Roose- 
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velt The next. day he decided to go to the Govprnmonf tr -. , 
and have an operation performed for hernia which h«w^° Sp)fc{l1 
tended doing. The operation was performed Montay and late? h" 
condition became suddenly critical. At Lieutenant Mi flfir S 
quest a telegram was sent to his fiancee, and lyTter^t mi S - re " 
' Miss Raiguel, accompanied by her brothel d/g pS T ? 

The following has been received from the Washing™ -i« • 
a Zf-^r 8 f Wh0m attended the funerak Washln ^ ton ^mn., 

Mitchell is gone; the sad news came with a shock to us who 
had seen him in perfect health- only a few days before H« „ i 
derwent an operation for a slight injury deceived o it f „ n i 
field, ?nd no f were enter «. ned ^Fg^^toW 

snk ran1d°ir r R'°f n ' "IT aU I*"* h ^orrha^aused him to 

W ***"* bed8,( * e "» the hospital we little thought would be the 
,tnln7° rdS ai ; e ,. unne cessary to those who eve? kn Jw him as a 

Hfe whi^ini ? S om'anv aS f ^ ?** environme nt of *™™y 

J!K iil?^a°Sj ™ ToTnow hi " is ma ? h00d and 

him;to^be his friend was to*"™ h^m.^The K S A C ahTmni 
lose in him one of their truest and most loyal members' » 
The following general order explain itself: 

FORT MONROE, VIRGINIA 
General Orders No. 40 ■ 

of the Fortieth TnfLt.„?^-?^ w A S a PPointed second lieutenant 
1899 aM served i ^PhMl'W ^"l 68 ?«&***. Aa ^ 1'- 

CorpT Julvf I a 90f°i lie ^~ the h Unit J ed Ue 8ta e ' AnUlI" 

"By UeVtenan ' Su-H 1 ? ^ f flrSt «««*«»>» Jnly 81, 1901 

eonscfcntfoas and Iffl^w '«? death » te Artillery Corps loses a 

ful'f n rwSl LTovef eoTradf CCT ™ ,d hta br ° ther 0fflc6?s a faith " 

this comSd ft d fh e Hy dayT'" 8 ""' **Sfl by the ° fflcers of 
"By order of Lieutenant Colonel Potts: 

m™t r ,-o . Char les E. Ktlbourne; Jr., 

First Ueutenant, Artillery Corps; Acting Adjutant." 
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A SKETCH OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE 

THE early English literature had much force and energy of 
thought and expression, with much natural sweetness and 
pathos; but ihere is an absence of artistic form and literary skill; 
and no name is entitled to rank among intellects of the highest 
order, and no work of preeminent merit was produced before the 
fourteenth century, when Geoffrey Chaucer illuminated the liter- 
ary horizon. 

Among every people the earliest form of literature is the Bal- 
lad. The History and Poetry of a country are, in their infancy, 
identical. Oldest of all British literature are some scraps of Irish 
verse, ascribed to the fifth century. The Psalter of Coshel, a col- 
lection of metrical legends, is the oldest existing manuscript, but 
was not compiled until the ninth century. 

The scanty remains of Scotch Gaelic are of much later date. 
The poems of Ossian, now supposed to be forgeries, were not pub- 
lished until 1662; and the ancient manuscript from which they 
were purported to be taken was never found. The poems of Tal- 
iesin and Merlin of the sixth century still remain, and in the early 
part of the sixth century there were a few Latin writers. Gildas 
is known by a "History of the Britons" and the Latin poems of 
St. Columbanus are spoken of by Moore as "Shining out in this 
twilight period of Latin literature with no ordinary distinction." 
Of the Latin prose writers the venerable Bede stands foremost. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the Minstrel was an important person. 
He related the deeds of heroes; and his memory was stored with 
the poetic legends of his country. When he became skillful 
enough to string events into verse, it went into the common stock 
of the craft, and so the Anglo-Saxon poetry is largely anonymous 
The chief poems that have come down to us from this early period 
are the Romance of Beowulf and Caedmon's Paraphrase, to this lat- 
ter poem, which is a series of religious poems, Milton's Paradise 
Lost bears a strong resemblance. 
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The greatest Anglo-Saxon prose writer was King Alfred, born 
848. Two visits to Rome gave him a range of observation and 
thought which his quick and serious mind was ready to use to the 
advantage of his country. He gave an impetus to learning which 
Briton had never felt before. He invited learned men of France 
to preside over his schools and spent much of his own time in trans- 
lating into Anglo-Saxon for the benefit of his people. 

The famous Saxon Chronicle was the work of centuries. It 
was compiled to 891 by an archbishop of Canterbury, and then 
carried on by different monks in the monasteries— those con- 
servators of learning during the darker ages. The latter days of 
Anglo-Saxon literature were feeble as compared to the vigor of 
its youth, but that any literature existed is a wonder, when such 
a cloud of darkness hung over all Europe. 

With the invasion of the Normans in 1066 the old English litera- 
ture lapsed into a comatose state, as it were; for the Saxons were 
slaves, and slaves never produce a literature. The Normans 
usurped all places of power, and Latin being the language of the 
Church, many works were written in that language in the cen- 
turies following the conquest. Then many poets of English birth 
took up the foreign strain and wrote in Norman French. Those 
romances relating to Prince Arthur are of special interest since 
Tennyson has embodied them in his well-known Idylls. 

The literature of England during the Middle Ages was in the 
hands of the Monks and the Minstrels. The Monk sat in his clois- 
ter compiling dry but valuable works of history and theolo-y 
while the Minstrel roamed through the country singing ballads°of 
love and war, always a welcome visitor, and dealing many a sting- 
ing rebuke to the follies of the Monks. 

Of these early English writers Sir John Mandeville is the earli- 
est, born about 1300 A. D. Wycliffe, the reformer, lived and la- 
bored about this date for the freedom of the Scriptures and 
against the corruptions of the Church. His great literary merit 
lies in his having given the first English version of the whole 
Bible. 

The fourteenth century was a most important epoch in the in- 
tellectual history of all Europe. It was the transition period-the 
period of the revival of learning which appears to have owed its 
rise in most countries to translation. It was during this period 
that Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400) lived and worked. He is said by 
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some of the best critics to be the first English versifier who wrote 
poetically. Pathetic description is one of Chaucer's peculiar ex- 
cellences, though a vein of humor is displayed in some of his works, 
especially in the Canterbury Tales. He possessed a genuine poet- 
ic sensibility, delicacy of feeling, and tenderness of expression not 
often found. 

Prose literature advanced more in the fifteenth century than 
did Poetry. Sir Thomas More was a leading writer of this time. 
His intrepid courage and honesty of purpose havebeen the admira- 
tion of all succeeding years. No court favor or royal displeasure 
could turn him from the course his conscience dictated. His lit- 
erary fame rests upon his "Life and Reign of Edward V" and the 
"Utopia." They are our earliest specimens of classical English 
prose. William Tyndale of this period is celebrated as transla- 
tor of the New Testament. The old translation of Wycliffe had be- 
come unreadable to all but a learned few, in the changes which the 
language had undergone in a century. Late in this century was 
born Thomas Cranmer, who, aside from the eminent position he 
occupied in the political history of the time, was the compiler of 
"The Book of Common Prayer;" used ever since in the State 
Church. During this century, also, Wm. Caxton introduced the 
art of printing, which soon revolutionized all literary work. 

The sixteenth century was somewhat an improvement upon the 
previous; but no name of preeminent and lasting fame appears 
upon the annals of history, though it witnessed the first approxi- 
mation to regular history in modern English. In the pages of 
Fabyan and Hall we find the first attempt at a systematic compila- 
tion of events. The greatest Scotch poet before Burns was Wm. 
Dunbar, a powerful and original genius who belongs in this cen- 
tury. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was the first writer of Eng- 
lish blank verse, and he gave English poetry a polish and refine- 
ment not found since Chaucer's time. 

The Reformation in England influenced every phase of intellect- 
ual, as well as political life; and all the great reformers were 
writers of more or less literary worth. To Hugh Latimer, burned 
at the stake with Ridley in 1555, are attributed the glorious words, 
"We shall light such a candle this day, by God's grace, in England 
as, Itrust, shall never bepucout." Hisliterary style was remark- 
able for its homeliness and wealth of droll anecdote. John Knox, 
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of Scotland, was also a writer. His chief work is "A Historv of 
the Scotch Reformation." 

The Drama exists as an expression of a people's thought and 
manners; and in the early stage of the English drama. we find the 
plays of a religious type, called "Miracle Plays," acted in the 
churches or monasteries, by the clergy, or under'their direc 
tion. The only knowledge of the Bible the masses possessed dur- 
ing the Middle Ages was derived from thesecplays. Gradually 
these changed to the "Moralities," in which abstract qualities 
were personified, marking the advancement of the a*e The 
introduction of human characters, instead of aoting allegories 
marks the rise of tne true English;drama. The first English 
Comedy was written in 1561, by Nicholas Udall; and the first 
ragedy ,n 1561 being the old story of Perrex and Porrex drama- 
.zed by SackvUle and Norton. But from these to the grand crea- 
tions of Shakespeare was a sudden and enormous stride This 
desire of humanity for amusement led to the greatest and highest 
acquis, ions n all literature. Shakespeare's works stand pre- 

, ZT If' a 'r I" E " SHSh " terat " re but in ever y tongue ^nd 
chme of the cmhzed world. Here at the pinnacle of literary pro- 

!^'°Y?, may We " PanSe> before re ™™S the "Golden Age" 
of Ehzabethan splendor. Ina e Holroy * 

HANDLING HILK FOR CHEDDAR CHEESE MAKING. 

p considering the art of cheese making it will be necessary to in- 
A elude not only the manufacture in the .factory, but everything 

turned out of the curmg room. The farmer, the surroundings 
rec e ogn-::r 6r ' th6bUildi " SS ' th ~ <>ns, etc, are all tote 

hav^onlhe '/ ^T "v °° nSider the maMer ol ™*> «" *«»" 
hoi st Is w ^ T he Sh ° Uld b6 i ° telli ^ t > '"1-trious, and 
higher'^ r J T T"*' *" h& "I"™ these «"•«*■ ™ « 

agdculture T * ' bUSin6SS *** " "" ° lher braDch ° f 

One ZlnlZ w*T °' "" ^ "o" to the P roflts ' 
vestZt win ^ ,W6nty t0 thiHy P er ce °t profit on his in- 

::™ r trs grSr ey a " be ^^ * 

amount of .lril ., g , dlfferenoe >* brought about by the 

would av Z th" r 6 that eDter int ° the "»* T1 >-efore, I 
would say that the two great requisites for the dairy farmer to 
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possess are the same as those required in any other business, 
namely, brains and application. 

The day has gone by when farmers can afford to be ignorant. 
They must study, read, learn, and think; in fact, the ideal farmer 
must be a professional man and not a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water. He must be a chemist, a botanist, a bacteriologist, an 
entomologist, a veterinary surgeon, a mechanic, and a business 
man. All these and other studies are open to the farmer, and 
some knowledge of all is necessary to his welfare. In fact, no 
other profession offers such a wide field for the intellect, and yet we 
have farmers sons overcrowding the so called learned professions 
in the cities and towns. 

Having procured a man with all the virtues he should possess, 
let us look for a moment at his farm (which is, of course, a 
dairy farm). A moist climate, good soil and plenty of pasture are 
necessary. We do not require a large farm, as a small one well 
looked after and cared for will be found- more profitable than a 
large one which is neglected and has a big mortgage on it, as is 

often the case. 

As for buildings, they should be sanitary, convenient, neat, trim, 
well built, and always kept in good repair, the dairy stables 
should be planned so that the stock may be attended to with the 
least possible amount of labor. They should be warm, roomy, and 
comfortable, five hundred to eight hundred cubic feet per cow. 
They should be well ventilated by removal of foul air and bringing 
in of fresh without creating a draught. Have plenty of light and 
face south if possible. Sunlight is cheap; it is nature's great 
disinfectant, and even diffused daylight has a beneficial effect. A 
plentiful supply of pure water is necessary, but it should be 
remembered that it is for drinking and washing purposes only, 
and that it makes poor cheese. 

Next in order comes our stock. Keep any breed preferred, but 
keep good ones. It need not be imagined that because a cow has a 
long pedigree she must be a good one, and a breed should 
not be condemned because it contains some poor animals. As 
fav as my experience goes, there is nothing in the dairy line so 
much misunderstood as the dairy cow. I have had dozens of men 
tell me that the Jersey cows give very little milk, but that the 
quality is good. This is not entirely true. Jerseys are noted for 
giving a large flow of rich milk, and if a Jersey does not do this, 
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something is wrong, probably the strain, and the sooner a change 
is made the better. I would advise all dairymen to learn the poinK 
of a good dairy cow, to study the principles of heredity, to buyand 
keep none but those known to be good, and in selecting a sfro to 
look for something more than pedigree and points. Milk is your 
primary and final object, and the record of dam, grand dam and 
family in general should be ascertained. 

A cow should receive the best of care and attention. A good 
cow w. 11 respond to kindness, liberal feeding and attention to her 
comfort and wants in general. I would advise feeding some sub- 
stance, such as bran or meal, in addition to pasture at all times of 
the year, and also the growth of soiling crops for use when pas- 

tnem«k COmeS ^ ^^ a " ythiDg that is liable to *">* 

him *JXH ^T'' 8 di T tly "" the pronts of the farmer ' ^ through 
XSK made* 6 ^^^ *-* - « *he q „alhy 

mlVT C ° me , '° an eSSeDtial PpiDt in the Predion of the raw 
of he oh P ° n ■ q ^ 0t WMeh WiU large1 ^ de P end ""> Quality 

1 1 with es i r ,f point has been ea, p hasi - d «- ™« 

aga n with, I fear, small results. Nor do I see how we can ex- 
Pect any great reform until we find some way to bring home to 

ne 6 gl "XuL K Weight ° f WS -P»»^i'Hy. The result of h 
neglect should be a corresponding depreciation in bank account. 

vounf ' S a SeCretl0D ° f the ma <™^ for the nourishment of ,he 
young It has a specfic gravity of 1.028 to 1.034. When first 

th'Ield all r C ° W * •'* b ° th aCM and alkaliDe in <*» «S. 
Tcenl D „in ' m r T 617 ^^ ascende ^ and continues up to 
man bel ' "*** the alkaline «*"«<*«, which has lain dor- 
WOTke K tO f ° V r 00me the acid . fe latter having evidently 
worked itself out. Its composition is as follows: 

Water Pei ' cent - 

Fat ...... y.'.'.'.]'.]] • 87.5 

Casein.. 3 6 

Albumen.... 2.S 

Sugar.. 0.7 

Ash .... 5.0 

_0J 

W 1O0 '° 

water Milk 1 f f* t ,""* '" CheiUi ° al ^position as ordinary 
Tn ste fr™ * ? ", ^ *"* ° f " Ule dr °P s OT ^ules, varying 
from ,*. to „J.. part of an inch in diameter, and are invis 
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ible to the naked eye. These globules are held in suspension in 
the liquid, which form is called an emulsion. Casein and albumen 
are the nitrogenous or muscle forming part of the milk, and are 
partly in suspension and partly in solution. The milk sugar is in 
solution. It is capable of being converted directly into alcohol, 
and is easily changed into lactic acid by the action of at least ten 
different kinds of lactic acid bacteria. The effect of temperatures 
on the lactic acid germ is worthy of special note, as it is, the means 
whereby we preserve the milk and which the cheese maker uses 
to develop the proper amount of acid at the different stages of 
manufacture. On this largely depends the character of the cheese 
made. The lactic acid germ does not develop below 15 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and increases fast from 59 to 107 degrees, then dimin- 
ishes and ceases at 113 to 114 degrees F. It will be seen by this 
that a temperature below 59 degrees F. is suitable for holding 
milk which is to be kept for some time. Ash or mineral maiter is 
mostly in solution, and cousists of that portion of the milk which 
cannot be burned. 

Milk in the udder is practically sterile, or free from germs, but 
the moment il is drawn off it becomes contaminated with bacteria 
and other taints. The former come from different sources; the 
teat acts as an incubator. From the time of one milking to the 
next, large numbers of bacteiia develop in the milk leit in the 
duct; particles of filth and manure adhere to the udder when the 
cow is in a reclining position, or when wading through swamps 
muddy streams, etc. These tilth particles adhere to the lower end 
of the teat, and from there find their way into the duct, where the 
conditions for development are vtry favorable. So it is that the 
first few streams of fore milk are seeded with bacteria in great 
numbers. The hairy coat of the cow is more or less covered with 
dry excrement, mud, filth from the stables, from the barn yard 
and muddy fields. A whisk of the tail or stamp of the foot, in 
fact, any motion of the animal or milker, serves to dislodge them 
and they fall into the milk pail. Dirty or dusty garments of the 
milker also contribute to the general supply. Particles of dust 
floating in the air have germs attached to them, and these fall into 
the milk. This occurs frequently in a barn where dry and dusty 
fodder and bedding is used. Perhaps the most common source 
of all is the use of unclean dairy utensils. 

How then, one may ask, are we going to keep our milk free 
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from germs? We cannot. Nor is it necessary, as many of then, 
are useful and we are obliged to enlist them in our service in t 
manufacture of both cheese and butter. What we can do how 
ever ,s to reduce the number to such an extent that they wUl 
g.ve ht le or no trouble, and the cheese maker will have a eta 

forts ? '" '' eqUireS and CroWd ° 0t the -desirable 

Bacteriologists tell ns to throw the firet few streams of fore 
»Uk. and to mo.sten the sides and udder with a damp cloth but a 
good many practical men take exception to this, because throw! " 
the milk on the stable floor creates a nuisaice. It m.Vht Z be 

belong to the lacne acid group, and as a certain number of these 
a e requ.red, we may safely let them go into the milk pail. As 

t dTclo C h ' a T Sl T ]d ^^ be Uept C,ea "' *£ "»"» * 
soft d.y do h ,. used on the udder it will be found sufficient. 

nra ner eSS ? ^ ""° C ° ata0t WHh mUk ' sucl " as «">*• P»* 

gr Ztd ' ll S DOt Se " e t0 Stel ' iliZe them ' » Uhon * h St wiil 
g eatly reduce the greater number of germs in them. Wash with 

ht s aTdT r ter fi J St ' t0 ° leanSe them from I***- of miik, 
he flm in H th ° r0Ughly - TakiDS the ^-Products back t 

demned nw ?T 6 "* ° f CMS USed '<" the »»k U to be cou- 

the fil hv cl^, ^ germ " fe f ° Und '" these P«x»-c te and 
Do not X T h8 WHey tankS thr »»gbo„t the country. 

into the lank, 7 " P 00 ^ so,de ™i ""ware, as the milk gets 
ound 1 , 1 d nf , CreV , 10eS and U difflCUlt t0 remo ™- " will be 
oWered tl " ? * " *" UtenS " S to tbe tins ^ h »<» have 

m Iko di can S d T" S ' "" "^ j ° iut *' ilnd «* P"«» where 

It: i gTnd s^aintT™ ^ f "'" n "" ^ ^'^ 
mediatelv after 1?! ? PU '' e atmos P her o- Aerate milk im- 

atmosp ere L I"'' "* ^ °" ,y t0 th ° ^-Pe-ture of the 

ther::r:^ n r e ;^^pp-- -j d - * *• *■*■* ■»• 

labor, and where th y a" "„ e t °" f- "^ WU ° h ' "™ 

lected. tlle work '* not likely to be neg- 

Jiiiz tett^rr ,ss aruc, < ° n ^ *»+ » ^ »»* » 

friend the dr vl " , ; * n " W ' Uaka the ««I««i'"an e of our 

J the LX ' S!*"-*" °*tween the farm 

ory. lias gentleman seems to be pretty much the 
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same all the world over, and never improves very much. Perhaps 
about all we can tell him to do is to keep clean, and as different 
people have different standards of cleanliness he takes his own 
and is satisfied. His wagon should be supplied with springs, 
should be kept painted and washed, his horses should be clean, 
and above all he himself should be clean. G. A. Menzies. 



The general program pamphlet of the Colorado Chautauqua, at 
Boulder, speaks of one of our senior girls in the Domestic Science 
course in the following handsome manner: "Miss Wayland, who 
last season managed the cooking so admirably, is now promoted 
to the directorship of this important school. Her sunny nature 
and clear head, backed by her wide experience and responsibili- 
ties, insure the chautauqua a successful and popular administra- 
tion. She will have immediate charge of the cooking classes, 
and will give several lectures on public and private sanitation." 



The Union Pacific has made arrangements whereby students 
going home at the end of the term may buy their tickets several 
days before starting. If for any reason the ticket so purchased 
is not used the company will refund the money. Another con- 
venience arranged for College people is a trunk identification 
check which will save considerable confusion and annoyance, and 
will be explained later. The checks are being prepared in the 
Printing Department. 
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sickc C at°tL May0 W6nt t0 H ° Xie and Grainfie "i on Wday to see some 

JSSS^ tt h ^ e a P a a ; tment of Industrial Art - ^ itea 

vil^a^n ^rrrerfna^tr ' ?****• ^ W ^ 

ImSKm "SW5? fW be about a ear Ioa d -'Col- 

the UnTofplciMl^A 1 p S d ,4e H of i^ n M T, day ' Jan , a 2 °' "J" 
been secured. P f * 8 ,or tlle round tri P has 

wa^Ebome E ltt Y E ? d',: f „ the H<?at and P "™ Department, 
«»f hisfaiLr whofpllon / " 0CC0Untnt the »-cidenlal killing 

know the panrc 1 nt e s 11 of U the Cf a C a e ^d a er• "' Pa ° la ' Kan - "'" d ° " 0t 

ad ju I s a t"n:n?of iS h f? a 7 a i "!, i ° f nUm f bers aad ?««*■ 1" the annnal 
from $2300 to S'400 »nH T P ° St - maS ^ e, ' s ' Manhattan was raised 

Mar y sti,,e^: O ,t 4 r e as a a to J rSt^ y 70 f 5 Om **» * ^ 

helaaf em7oj4d° WteSftnTa'l'ol," 06 "^/ DoCtor "V that 
field for , he past f on f years and S,a fe " tUde "^ in the 1,arvest 
their work— said thev wl™ ji! *■} e f as h, 8 h ly satisiied with 
sain they were splendid workers and gentlemen. 

a n^tasfemfir te^V™ tbe A very company, 

has been nseffor the li? f A , an * ? aylor ^parator which 

machine is in good renai and Lm l*" 8 t 18 now for sale - This 

who wishes to purchase Ln^ d ,flT be , a ba !I gain t0 som e farmer 
u puicnase an outfit simply to do his own work. 
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President and Mrs. Nichols entertained the seniors in the 
Domestic Science Hall Friday evening. Social guessing contests 
were provided. The punch bowl was presided over by the Misses 
Hofer and refreshments served by some of the junior girls. 

Hurrah! The soliciting committees of the Y. M. C. A. report 
much enthusiasm and corresponding progress with regard to the 
subscriptions for the association building. It looks as if the 



25,000 required would be subscribed before the close of the 
College year. 

The Department of Physical Training has lately added to its 
equipment a horizontal bar, a balance swing, a jumping stand, 
a wand rack, a medicine ball and an additional spring board. All 
the calisthenics classes will be open to visitors during the last 
week of the term. 

The College battalion and the College band took a prominent 
part in the parade and exercises on Memorial Day, May 30. The 
cadets fired a salute over the graves of the departed heroes and 
the band furnished the music for the procession and the program 
in the opera-house. 

The seniors have received advanced plates of their class-book. 
The volume will contain photo-engravings of all the class members 
of 1904, the Faculty, including the members of the board of instruc- 
tion who retired during the past two or three years, and a large 
number of views from the campus and the society rooms. 

The improvements which are being made on the College farm, 
in the way of new fences and roads, are attracting favorable atten- 
tion from, the neighboring farmers. Every one wants to build a 
woven-wire fence with red posts. Several inquiries have been 
received in regard to cost, etc , of such fencing. The fence which 
was used is largely the spring-steel, woven-wire fence, manufac- 
tured by Kitselman Bros., Muncie, Ind. Some of the Elwood 
fence has also been put up. This fencing is manufactured by the 
American Steel and Wire Co., Chicago, 111. The iron gates 
were purchased from the International Fence Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

In the Breeder's Gazette for May 18 is a handsomely illustrated 
•article on "A County Agricultural School," written by Mr. K. C. 
Davis, its principal. Mr. Davis is a graduate of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College in the class of 1901, and was a classmate of 
F. A. Waugb, professor of horticulture in Massachusetts State 
University; F. C. Burtis, professor of agriculture of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural College; H. W. Avery, the big Percheron 
horse-breeder at Wakefield, Kan.; Phil S. Creager, telegraph edi- 
tor of the Kansas City Daily Journal; Clay Coburn and his two 
sisters, children of Hon. F. D. Coburn; and the Rev C. A. Camp- 
bell, of Denver, to whom is accorded the honor of delivering the 
baccalaureate sermon of his alma mater in the next Commence- 
ment exercises.— Kansas Farmer. 
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On Friday afternoon of last week the members of th« a„ • • 
tural Association, with their snecial friLTfJl \i n Agncm " 

old time, plenty of fun and lots to eat g A " ***" a good 

"Ach, wenn sie ewio- Rr u ne bliebe, 
Die schone Zeit der jungen Liebe. " 

The Farm Department is making extensive varietv t»i... * 

grains, corns, and other farm croos TwpntTfiL • I als of 
ter wheat and m .n^V 1 p ?" • lwent y-five varieties of win- 

thirty varieties of fly !! 1 b , arley .' two vaneti es of emmer, 

expednf^ SSZ^JSg* SfUSSS? t^ Part ° f the 
of work are being taken ™ n„f ° M* S - aS0D ' blit new branches 

work is the e^efiments wfth flax The^/ 681 ^ neW lineS of 
extensively in Karsas and littfoWi i/ a ° P 1S not yet ^ rown 
tion of varieties time of s^n?ntl n .° Wn ? regard to the ada P ta " 
Some thirty different variPtSf ?« meth ° d of Ovation, £tc. 
Station farm th^ seLon Thf c ° f /? are being grown on th * 
eties came directlv ?rom TW. fi? ° f twen J yfour of these vari- 

partment of Agriculture fI'I ' °. Ugh the United States De " 
hi thickness of seed iSL an f *P* r fi lm ; nts j 1 .™ also being carried on 

been sown every ten afysslr^M Tos^ A P lot of flax has 
has been made on the C n* ? TCh 2 f Considerable demand 
the growtago ^tMs crop IndtZT^^ f0r informa «on regarding 
the questions received ' experiments may help to answe? 

in SK^^^fwill be well represented 
A. B. Brown has sent *]lvL f * . S Fair at St ' Louis - Prof - 

ally arranged iflustiationsfroi ra R e *"? £ y Six feet ' with artis ^ 
sic and Efocution These chans^ 

building. A novel exhibit 7? {t e placed ln the educational 
which shows one hundred P icture machin *> 

College buildings, campus farm £? ^'."^uding views of the 
and photographs of aTl the &n amm J ls > mt erior views, groups 
of the city* aid a view of th^TT ^ **£ assistailts > the churches 
ance is an in ven tion Tf Presfde^^? 1 ^ ^B* The contri v " 
mick. ItisrunbvaneleetH^ m^ ^ S and Professor McCor- 

in a glass cabinet about °?wo ^^S d lt8 J ne ? haili8m is enotosed 

pictures are arranged on 7rJ!r Wlde 1 . and si * feet high. The 

ranged on a rotating cylinder which exposes four 
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views at a time, taking about ten minutes to show the entire num- 
ber. The Farm Department has sent some root samples, show- 
ing some interesting root growths. The roots of the drouth- 
resisting crops, such as alfalfa with roots eight feet loug, and the 
native buffalo and blue-stem grasses with roots four feet long. 
They will be shown in the original shape as when growing. The 
Mechanical Department has arranged a fine collection of tools. 
The Horticultural Department has sent some post timbers, which 
include the hedge orange, red cedar, mulberry, and some other 
specimens of post timbers. They will also send exhibits of fresh 
fruits in their seasons. The Chemical Department has prepared 
some samples of Kansas sorghum sugar and syrup. The Ento- 
mo'ogical Department has arranged a fine display of wood-boring 
insects and some interesting studies of the ant. Samples of va- 
rious kinds of cookery, including fruits, cake, cookies, etc., have 
been prepared by the Domestic Science Department. Besides 
the big four-thousand-pound steer, the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment is fattening some Hereford steers, which are showing up in 
fine shape. 



ALUMNI AND FOR/IER STUDENTS 

Robert J. Brock, '91, has resigned his position as Regent of the 
College on account of private business. 

Chas. A. Campbell, '91, of the Twenty-third Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church, Denver, Colo., will deliver the baccalaureate sermon 
sermon this year. 

John Scott, senior in 1903, assistant in agriculture in the New 
Mexico Agricultural College, returned this week to spend the 
Commencement season. 

Friends of Major Albert Todd [72] will be interested to learn 
that he has been transferred from Presidio, Cal., to Washington, 
D. C, where he is assistant adjutant general.— Nationalist. 

Hannah Wetzig, third-year in 1895, has been nominated for 
superintendent of public instruction for Riley county by the re- 
publican party. J. C. Christensen, '94, C. M. Breese, '87, and E. 
J. Davies, second-year in 1884, were renominated for the offices of 
treasurer, clerk, and probate judge, respectively. A knowledge 
of the offices held by graduates and former students throughout 
the State would be interesting. 

Prof. J. B. S. Norton, '96, state pathologist for Maryland and 
professor of botany in the Maryland Agricultural College, vis- 
ited us for the first time in three years. He spent but a few days 
in town, and was accompanied by Mrs. Norton (Gertrude Ha- 
vens, '96) and their infant daughter. Mrs. Norton will spend the 
summer with her parents near Dwight. Kan. Her health has not 
been good and it is hoped that Kansas breezes will prove bene- 
ficial. Professor Norton's duties keep him very busy so that he 
could remain but a few days in the State. 
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The Sprincjifield Republican for May 22 contains a f, Q „ n i , 
article by P. A. Wau«h, '91, on the financial error n cutting ™ nt 
forest growth for cordwood when much more couM be Jeafizld bv 
allowmg time for maturation into more valuable forma of feimbe/ 
SS^teT m Pr ° greSS ° D thG *«*> Mass.r^n^t: 

Mary C. Bower, '83, was married Mav 27 at m-nn «««i i 

Th M " 1° M ^r, ISaaC K Ad ^ <* Romulul, y Okla., by Rev b 
Thurston. The ceremony took place at the home of the bride , 
parents in the presence of a few^ relatives, after which a S 
eon was served. Mr. and Mrs Artv w<- *hT wnicn f- iuncn- 

A LETTER TO THE ALUMNJ. 

and making new onfs afforded hvthl' f 01 " meefa ng old friends 
Women's Gymnasium made , the L. ? • lnformal eveni °g in the 
The executive commTttS hL 2Z2 i f ° n 1i, most pleasant one - 
some features which t is believed 5n° r "? 6 reUnion this y ear 
friends to find each other anfeTve ah » b?tf e 1 eaS ' er ** old 
their acquaintance with membeS nf l^'f, chance to extend 
The debt of ItaiKSuif classes other than their own. 

preciatedand nte r ?$'££' ThTe^J? H." ' alW ^ Sap ' 
by others of the fitness nffh« „i„ e ™ ence of the appreciation 
ti College %hownhv,h°' eah,mni t0 share in the councils of 

ationupo'n 'the Board of SfiKTT 1 °' members of the Ass °ci- 
graduate. Kegents, is a matter of pride to every 

should not y be h y ght y pal S e d C0l fe ? n ™W Commencement week 
iug Commenceufent^llTe more largeWattfndTh *?* the T' 
any previous one in the history of tnfcoltege ° * " 1Umm tb ™ 
Fraternally, Albert Dickens, 

Pres. Alumni Association. 
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THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IN i9<>3-'04. 

A RETROSPECT. 

THE approaching commencement of 1904 will close a year of ex- 
ternal and internal growth not surpassed by that of any of the 
forty-one years that have passed since the organization of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. There has been an increase in 
students, an increase of members of the board of instruction, and 
a considerable increase in apparatus and means of illustration. 
Two new buildings of a substantial character were added to the 
"city on the hill," the water- works have been contracted for and 
commenced, and a number of sheds, a silo, and many other smaller 
buildings were erected. The Experiment Station has added new 
fields to its complex, the branch station at Fort Hays has been de- 
veloped, the courses of study have been revised, another term has 
been added to the work of the preparatory course, and many de- 
tails have been looked after and settled that had been on the pro- 
gram for many years. Is short, there has been growth— substan- 
tial and commendable growth— all along the line. 

The year now drawing to a close was a year of peace and good 
order for the College. The Board, the Faculty and the students 
worked harmoniously as they never worked before. There were 
no cases of serious disorder among the students, no class fights, 
no suspensions for boisterous conduct, no instances of severe dis- 
cipline, no scandals of any kind. The writer of these lines has 
been a member of the Faculty since December, 76, and he can say 
without hesitation that the year drawing to a close has been the 
most hamronious of the twenty-eight. In the early years of the 
College the students were governed by printed rules and a code 
of penalties; the Agricultural College to-day has no other rule for 
conduct than the simple sentence: Behave at all times and in 
all places like a true gentleman or lady and attend to business. 
We venture to say that there is not in existence another educa- 
tional institution of the size of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
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lege which, during the past school year, has been so free of disci 
plmary cases and so full of good cheer and hearty cooperation 
among the whole large "college family. " 

THE ATTENDANCE. 

The following figures, culled from the forthcoming catalogue 
will give the patrons of the College an idea of the magnitude of 
the educational work carried on at this, the most characteristic 
institution of the State. 

SUMMARY FOR 1903-'04 



Classes. 



Graduate 

Senior 

Junior : 

Sophomore 

Freshman 

Preparatory ' 

Special 

Dairy.. 

Farmers' Short Course '. 

Domestic Science Short Course"' 
Apprentices y 

Total 

Counted twice '.'.'. *.".'. '.'."." "' 



Net total 



Men. 


Women. 


10 


10 


75 


39 


110 


51 


148 


58 


•259 


144 


237 


106 


19 


14 


16 




122 





71 



51 
1 



1067 
28 



474 

8 



1139 



466 



Total. 

20 
114 
161 
206 
403 
443 
33 
16 
122 
51 
72 



1641 
36 



1605 

EtoJZZTTi attendance of other years, the follow, 

was 207 T ^r^^ Inl8 ^"V9 the total attendance 

of 8R f , r" 8 a ' 6r ' ' "■' iU 1883 -' 84 ' jt ™s 895, a growth 
188 stndents; m 1888- '89 it was 445, a growth in five yelrs 

il fmttl _ 8-f' 94 ^^ <**•**""* of UO^ndent 
dnrinlthenasTfl 8 ' * T* * *" **" ° f 315 stud » ts 

ctas n e g z ixr 8 in r a :: ha : bee * ^ <• *■ *• * 

years a™ nr II ! the whole attendance of ten 

years ago, or almost as great as the whole growth of the first 37 

b*2Z. _?_S-* OIass students last year was 86 ' °* wl >™ 

their final papers This vl It ' f Whom 7 were S iven 

can certainly point^rpr^rs^r' "" 

<» ™ ere clas a s S roo e l 8 T th ^ deTOl °P-«t in the work done 
class rooms, shops, and laboratories. The standard of 
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admission to the first-year classes was raised five times since 
1879. It was raised again this spring for students entering next 
fall. The College now demands a full year of preparatory or 
ninth grade work for entering the regular four-year courses, and 
the mature age of at least 18 years for entering any of the short 
courses. Other regulations concerning the courses of study for 
next year have been adopted that will strengthen the work in 
some lines. For a synopsis of these we refer to the forthcoming 
annual catalogue. 

INTERESTING FIGURES FOR LEGISLATORS AND TAXPAYERS. 

The following table, compiled by President Nichols and taken 
from the United States government reports, will show our patrons 
the position which the Kansas State Agricultural College occupies 
with regard to the economical aspect of its work: 





Average of six years, 1896-1902. 


1902. 


Colleges. 


Enrol- 
ment. 


Faculty. 


Income. 


Annual 
cost per 
student. 


Volumes 

in 
Library. 


Property. 


South Dakota .... 
North Dakota 


1025 
950 
891 
557 
448 
378 
370 


50 
63 
67 
46 
24 
25 
28 


8109.695 

141.375 

148.647 

156.402 

63.403 

61.545 

73.697 


J107 
149 
166 
281 
142 
163 
199 


26.025 
18.500 
14.411 
23.076 
17.626 
9. 100 
23. 900 


$1,083,047 
1.496.923 
1.096.000 
1,811.910 
1.0^9.500 
1.444,225 
533.119 



It will be seen that this College occupies first place with regard 
to enrolment, first place with regard to the size of its library, and 
third place with regard to size of Faculty, but that the annual 
cost per student is less— in fact way below that of every other in- 
stitution. The item of cost is one that the taxpayers are investi- 
gating at all times with a good deal of interest. Let them remem- 
ber, then, that the annual cost to the State per student is not 
only less at this College than at any of these six representative 
sister institutions, but about one-fourth less than at Iowa, about 
one-half of that of Colorado, and less than two-fifths of that of 
Michigan. With regard to the total income, this College stands 
fourth, with regard to property fifth, and with regard to enrol- 
ment first. 

THE NEW AUDITORIUM. 

The last legislature, after convincing itself of the overcrowded 
condition of the old chapel and the adjoining halls and corridors, 
appropriated $40,000 for a new assembly hall, and the Board of 
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Regents immediately took steps to erect a separate buildin- for 
this purpose. The drawings and specifications for this structure 
were furnished by architects Holland & Squires,- of Topeka and 
the erection and completion of the building was contracted to 
Henry Bennett, the well-known builder of Topeka Kan 

This building, the "Auditorium," as it will be called, is nearly 
ready for the plastering, and will be completed, heated and fur- 
nished by the beginning of the next fall term. It will seat between 
wenty-five hundred and three thousand persons and contain all 
the modern conveniences found in public halls and theaters. 
Nine large doors, all of them opening outward, will facilitate a 
very rapid evacuation of the seats and the rostrum. The build- 
ing is well lighted, .properly ventilated, and will be heated by 
steam from the central plant at the shops. The exterior is not 
pretentious but betrays by its many windows and doors and 
its modest forms that interior convenience has been the main 
consideration. It is built of the beautiful white Manhattan lime- 
stone, which has given the older College buildings their substan- 
tial and dignified character. 

THE NEW DAIRY HALL. 

Another building, the new Dairy Hall, provided for by the last 
legislature, is entirely completed and waits for the Department of 

rn^mn T' HuSbandr r t0 """I* it This building has 
co $15,000. It was built by contractor John Winter, of Man- 
ha ta„, and p anned and specified by Prof. J. D. Walters, of this 
College, and it may be added that the professor has also superin- 
tended its erection and that of the Auditorium. Like the other 

on h^o, '° n f ?' " ' " bUUt of Manha «- ""-tone d-ied 

H nresent THTi "* th ° Ugh " * bUt 0ne sto ^ »><* a half W 
t presents with it. fonr stone gables, its tall chimneys and venl 

teri ' "The 8 7- " n SMngle r °° f a aab "I andVeasing „- 
40x40 f 00t !' nten ° r ' S CUt "P into an .«*<* a large class room, a 

oratorv and s f r °° m ' * ""^ ° heeSe r00m ' a 30x50 *»' «* 

the cen^ T Sma " er a P arto ^- t* will be heated from 

SEZS^sr* tunne ' arched with brick -- 

OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 

mention^, impr0Ve, f ents ma de during the past year may be 
mentioned a new one-hundred-ton silo, several hundred rods of 
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new woven-wire fence, with painted white cedar posts, three new 
piggeries, several corrals and pens, the rebuilding of the south 
basement of the old barn into a repository for agricultural ma- 
chinery, the rebuilding of a part of the basement of the library 
building into a society room for the Franklins, the plastering and 
flooring of the attic of Agricultural Hall and its conversion into a 
mouse-proof seed room, the building and arching with brick of 
several hundred feet of heating tunnels, the rebuilding of the two 
front porches of Anderson Hall, etc., etc. The Board of Regents 
has also had drawings and specifications made for the new College 
water-works and has contracted the job to Mr. George Hopper, 
of Arkansas City, Kan., who will undoubtedly have the plant in 
working order by next September. This long-needed improve- 
ment, costing $10,000, will make the College independent of the 
city water-works, furnish the needed water pressure in case of 
fire, and save a good part of the $1500 which the institution has 
paid annually for its water-supply. 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The Experiment Station work has proceeded satisfactorily the 
past year. On the farm the testing of large numbers of varieties 
of agricultural plants has been conducted. The season's work 
has been reported in bulletin No. 123, comprising 58 pages of text 
and 10 plates. Two hundred forty acres were used, divided into 
360 plats ranging from one-tenth of an acre to five acres in area. 
With the exception of the excessively wet weather in May, the 
season was very favorable. Among the crops grown, corn, wheat, 
barley, oats, emmer, flax, millet, sorghums, broom-corn, soy- 
beans and cow-peas may be mentioned. Special tests of farm 
crops, late pasture crops and silage crops were made. Experi- 
ments in baling alfalfa in various stages of curing showed that it 
is not safe to bale it until well cured. Two series of rotation ex- 
periments were begun, also seed selection with a view to im- 
provement of the various farm crops.. 

A number of experiments in feeding have been completed, in- 
cluding a test of different breeds and cross breeds of swine from 
birth to maturity, the experiment beginning in July and ending 
in February. The various silage crops were used experimentally 
in feeding, the mixture of cow-peas and corn silage proving espe- 
cially satisfactory. A corn silage and alfalfa ration for dairy cows 
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was compared with one consisting of these and grain. In steer 
feeding alfalfa was compared with alfalfa accompanied by a variety 
of other much less nitrogenous roughages; the grain ration of 
corn-and-cob-meal, and toward the end of the experiment cotton- 
seed and corn-meal, being the same in the two lots. Six lots of 
pigs were fed rations including cottonseed-meal. Starting with a 
small amount, it was finally made as much as twenty per cent or 
more of the ration without any fatal results. The pigs all throve 
upon it These lots included sows with suckling P r g s. Exne i 
ments are in progress with fall pigs to test sorghum, Kafir-corn 

alone ^ S ° y ' heans ' 0ne lot *> being fed corn 

In the Dairy Department experiments in pasteurization have 
been made, with others. 

The horticultural work was impaired by the flood which nearly 

ttn rmme eIeaSed ° rChar " ° D ^ Sp ° hf *™- *-* 
turn, summer prumng and cover-crop experiments were in 

progress. The unprecedented hailstorm and the late IcZ n 

reaI he on B ^" iCal ^™ at has »»«n B ed work in testing oe- 

has been conduct 2 T^«« * ^"^ ™™ tieS 

rye has been obtained. * "^ brtWeen Wheat aDd 

The Chemical Department and the Veterinary Department 

wrklTbetV" ^ ittVeStigati ° n ° f dipS * : cal" 
Xers The In T° ^ lime ' sul P h " dip, and some upon 

eTfo ed lis vear A T T bj the ' aSt '^ slature is te ^ 
State Board of Agriculture Se ° retary C ° bUrn ° f the 

and A a ^X^^T^T" ^ S6aS ° n ™ S ^ &TOrable 
a small seal o "C Lt of" ha " 6Sted ' ^""^ ""* 0n 
in cooperation with the UnTt Jsf TT*' *" °' tWs haS bee " 
Cooperative experiments ^T'^T^^ °' A S ricnlt ° re - 
continued at hTw t In «>e Department have also been 
najstead, the fall seeding being made, however, at 
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the new location near McPherson. Some four thousand separate 
plantings were made there. 

The preceding statement is by no means a complete one of the 
work of the Experiment Station, and some important investiga- 
tions may have been overlooked. 

Only four bulletins have been printed during the year, the 
smallest number since 1894. The bulletins are large ones, how- 
ever, aggregating 249 pages, so that the total amount is about the 
same as in recent years. Completed bulletins are on hand 
amounting to at least as much more. 



POINTS ON BUTTER MAKING. 

BUTTER, like other dairy products, varies considerably in its 
composition or make-up; it consists chiefly of fat, which may 
vary from eighty to ninety per cent and averages about eighty- 
four per cent. The water may vary from eight to twenty per cent, 
and it is possible to make good butter that will contain from four- 
teen to sixteen per cent water. If it contains over sixteen per 
cent water it is deemed adulterated in United States markets. 
Butter made from pasteurized cream tends to be somewhat drier 
in appearance than butter made from unpasteurized cream. 

In a whole-milk creamery the principal conditions affecting the 
per cent overrun are: fat lost in skim milk, per cent fat in cream, 
acidity before churning, temperature churned, temperature of 
wash water, and the fat lost in buttermilk. Cream should al- 
ways be churned cold enough so as to get an exhaustive churn- 
ing. If hand separator cream is received, the butter maker 
should be careful as to the amount of rinse water added, as it 
has a tendency to injure both quality and quantity. 

Good butter should be mild, sweet, clean, and pleasant in 
flavor. It is impossible to describe this delicate aroma which 
forms nearly one-half the value of butter; lack of flavor, bitter, 
greasy, lardy, fishy, woody, cheesy, dirty, buttermilky, cowy, 
musty, and cooked flavors, are common defects. The grain and 
texture should be waxy, firm yet pliable, should break like a piece 
of cast-iron, and not be greasy or salvy in appearance, lhe color 
should be uniform, clear and bright, ranging from white to a 
yellow shade. There should be no mottles, waves, streaks or 
specks in the butter. The salt must be dissolved and the quan- 
tity used should suit the taste of the consumer. Some markets, 
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like Boston, require much salt in butter, while some buyers in 
the New York market require scarcely any. The butter make- 
must cater to the markets with regard to the amount of salt to 
use, as he does with regard to color. For instance, it is perfectly 
possible under certain conditions to get a higher percentage of 
salt in butter by salting at the rate of one ounce per pound than is 
possible under certain conditions by salting at the rate of one and 
a half ounces. This means that under certain conditions of salt- 
ing more salt is lost than under others. When the butter is salted 
before the wash water has had time to drain away, any extra 
amount of water remaining will wash out an extra amount of salt. 
• It is good practice, however, to use a little extra salt and drain 
less 1 before adding it, as the salt will dissolve better under these 
conditions. 

Small butter granules require more salt than large ones. The 
reason for this may be stated as follows: The surface of every 
butter granule is covered with a thin film of water, and since the 
total surface of a pound of small granules is greater than that of a 
pound of larger ones, the amount of water retained on them is 
greater. Small granules have therefore the same effect as insuf- 
ficient drainage, viz., Washing out more salt. The shape of the 
granules causes more water to be retained, hence we get a larger 
overrun from thick cream, as the granules are more ragged in 
shape. 

Salt adds flavor to butter and materially increases its keeping 
quality; very high salting, however, has a tendency to detract from 
the delicate aroma of butter, while at the same time it tends to cover 
up slight defects in the flavor. As a rule, a butter maker will 
find it to his advantage to be able to salt his butter rather high. 
Salt very readily absorbs odors and must therefore be kept in 
clean, dry places where the air is pure. Too frequently it is stored 
in musty, damp store-rooms, where it will not only lump, but be- 
come impregnated with bad odors which will impair the quality 
of the butter. Coarse or over-churned butter needs a great deal 
of working because of the greater difficulty of distributing the 
salt A salt that does not readily dissolve requires excessive 
working and is therefore productive of over- worked butter. 

The causes of trouble in churning may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: Thin cream, low temperature, sweet cream, high viscosity 
of cream, advanced period of lactation, and abnormally rich cream. 
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This is the age for pasteurizing, and I believe every butter 
maker should make it a special study. We have been conducting 
experiments at our school with sour cream and have decided that 
it is better to do the experimenting before the acid develops. The 
class work came in the forenoon, leaving every afternoon and all 
day Monday for laboratory work, consequently the Saturday 
cream was held over until Monday. 

It is supposed by some that pasteurization decreases the butter 
yield on account of causing a greater loss in the buttermilk. Oar 
experiments did not show any particular difference between the 
loss in the buttermilk from pasteurized and raw cream. The but- 
termilk from pasteurized cream tested as low as six hundredths 
and as high as twenty-five hundredths of one per cent, de- 
pending upon the temperature at which it was churned. It is al- 
so claimed that butter made from pasteurized creamhasa defective 
body. Butter made from pasteurized cream has just as good a body 
as that made from raw cream, providing it is handled right. Pas- 
teurized cream must be cooled to a lower temperature than raw 
cream and held somewhat longer at a low temperature before 

churning. 

Our first experiment was to pasteurize the cream in the after- 
noon, cool down to fifty-eight degrees, add the culture, let stand 
over night, cool down to fifty-three degrees, and churn in the 
afternoon. This first method gave very poor results, as the but- 
ter took on a decidedly old flavor. 

Our second experiment was to pasteurize the cream in the 
morning, cool to sixty degrees, add culture and cool to churning 
temperature, fifty-one degrees, and churn in the afternoon, leaving 
about five hours between pasteurizing and churning. This latter 
method has given very good satisfaction, as the butter fat has a 
much shorter time to lie in the old milk serum. At present we are 
churning at forty-eight degrees. 

Cream was treated as mentioned in the second experiment and 
was sent to the national contest at Chicago and was pronounced 
perfect in every thing except flavor. The cream from which the 
contest butter was made was one week old and had five-tenths ot 
one per cent of acidity before pasteurizing, and the per cent over- 
run was twenty-four and four-tenths. . 

. Let us combine our knowledge of pasteurization, starters and 
scientific cream ripening, never losing sight of the fact that it 
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takes good milk and cream to make good butter, and let us make our 
business more of a science in the coming years than ever before. 

G. A. Menzies. 

SUBSOILING. 

TN 1893- '97 this Station made quite extensive experiments in 
J- subsoiling land both for wheat and corn. In summing up the 
results of these trials in bulletin No. 71 of this Station, Prof. C. C. 
Georgeson makes this statement: "Our experiments with sub- 
soiling, both for wheat and corn, indicate that there is a positive 
loss, not only of labor but of yields, by subsoiling here on the Col- 
lege farm." In bulletin No. 64 Professor Georgeson explained 
the unfavorable results. received from subsoiling by the fact that 
the subsoil on the College farm is rather a porous clay loam, with- 
out hard-pan, and subsoiling such land for wheat or corn is not 
necessary or even desirable. 

At the North Dakota Experiment Station, subsoiling the land 
for wheat gave slightly increased yields, but the increased cost of 
the extra work in each case was greater than the increased value 
of the crop. The effect of subsoiling, where the soil is loosened 
several inches below the bottom of the ordinary furrow, is to make 
a better water reservoir, i. e., it opens up the soil so that more 
water can be absorbed if the rains come; but the soil being loosened 
gives it less capillary power to lift water from below, and in a dry 
season subsoiling may prove detrimental by causing the soil to 
dry out near the surface. For potatoes and root crops, subsoiling 
has given good results, but for wheat and corn such treatment 
does not seem to be necessary or profitable in the average soil. 

In gumbo soils or in land which has a hard-pan character near 
the surface, subsoiling may prove beneficial, and may even be 
necessary in order to produce paying crops. The best time to 
subsoil is in the fall, in preparing for planting a spring crop. Dur- 
ing the winter the soil will settle and firm up- and absorb water, 
giving a more favorable seed-bed for spring seeding than could be 
prepared by spring plowing and subsoiling. Care must be taken 
not to subsoil when the ground is too wet. For this reason fall su b- 
soiling is usually preferable to spring subsoiling. 

A practice (also called subsoiling) of plowing a little deeper ev- 
ery three or four years and bringing up an inch or so of new soil 
to the surface is, in my opinion, preferable to subsoiling. By this 
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method the capacity of the soil to absorb rain-water is increased, 
the hard condition of the subsoil made by the tramping of. the 
horses is broken up, new soil is brought to the surface where it 
can be acted upon by the weather and the soil bacteria, and the 
depth of the fertile soil is increased. Such plowing should 
usually be done in the fall, preceding corn or some other cultivated 

crop. 4 .1-iT 

Part of the above has been quoted from an article on soil cul- 
tivation, by the writer, published in the report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture for the quarter ending March, 1903. 
I may add that I favor the use of the subsoiler attachment, pro- 
vided on some plows, especially disk plows, by which an inch or 
two of soil may be loosened at the bottom of the furrow thus 
breaking up the hard, smooth surface left by the bottom of the 
plow and allowing a better union between the furrow slice and the 
subsoil, promoting the reestablishment of the capillarity by 
which the water may be drawn more readily from the subsoil up 
into the surface soil, where it is needed by the germinating seeds 

A , i * e A. M. TenEyck. 

.and young, tender plants. «• 

The Teachers' Summer Course of Domestic Science began its 
first annual session on May 31 with thirteen students. Two stu- 
dents will enter next week, L e, after Commencement. The class 
meets three hours per day and will continue till Angus 1. The 
work is under the direction of Prof. Henrietta W. Calv.n and is 
. equivalent to that given in the junior year of the regular course in 
domestic science. 

The following persons were elected teachers of the city schools: 
Clara Alexander, Bertha Bishy, Minnie s «^\ ^f °X£ 
M. Correli, Dorothy Myers, Mae Brown, Hattm Golden Bertha 
Palmer, Flora Weist, Delia Jones, Eli C. Freeman Kate Man*, 
Floy Caldwell, Elizabeth Finlayson, Miss Shnler of Chfton WW. 
Hutto, principal of Avenne building. Six of the snccessfnl can- 
didates are graduates of the College. 

On Mondays, June 13 «d 20, the Union WBo will run special 
coach excursions from Manhattan to St. Loms «^^^ 
low rate of 88.00. Many College people will jom «» ««"^ ~ 
the twentieth. Tickets will have final return *■»'* *«"•* dayS ' 
good only in day coaches on any train, regular oi special. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Class-day exercises, June 14, 1904. 

The fall term will begin on Thursday, September 22. 

Professor Walters will go to St. Louis on June 18 to complete 
his work on the State dairy exhibit at the World's Pair. 

Professor Weida, formerly of this College, has been appointed 
to represent Ripon College, where he is teaching at present, at 
the "Jubilee" of Wisconsin State University at Madison. 

Druggist Carl Engel, vice-president of the State Pharmaceutical 
Association, informs us that their annual meeting for 1905 will be 
held at Manhattan, t e., at Dewey's Eureka Lake summer hotel 
and that the program will include a visit to the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Miss Elizabeth Finlayson, of the senior class, ought to be 
nappy. Last week she was elected a teacher in the Manhattan 
city schools. This week she will receive a diploma from the State 
JNormal bchool and next week she will receive a B. Sc. decree of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

George E. Hopper, contractor for the College water-works, has 
nearly all the iron and steel material for the plant on the ground, 
and a large force of men are at work digging trenches for the pipe 
lines and foundation for the water- works tower. Work has also 
been com menced on the well. He hopes to complete the whole job 
inside of four weeks. J 

The Senior-Faculty baseball game, which came off at the College 
arena last Monday evening, was a tie, the score being 15 to 15. 
There was a good deal of. enthusiasm and excitement displayed, 
and the players as well as the attendants seemed to enjoy them- 
selves more than usual. Someof the members of the Faculty who 
played are still walking stiff legged. ' 

-At^hnfc Ve + ° ,C i°vf k la ?V M ,°- nday mo ™^ twenty-four of the 
Ag. boys, together with Miss Ella Weeks, Doctor Brady and 

£?1p" "Tli n? T' Sta ™ Gd t0 d ? ive t0 ^rd's farm, twenty-five 
miles west of here. They arrived about eleven o'clock and pro- 

SS oiwf #? th6 f ne he ^ 0f Shorthorn cattle. They also visLd 
S p ? a s Z°°£ farm t ° 1 S ? ^ r - Aver y' s herd of Angus cattle. Miss 
Th^Srr^ /° me sket ° hes of anim als for use in classes here, 
did MS lit? & m *? rry tlme / et »rning, and regret only that they 
did not get to see the great ball game—Students' Herald 
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The Horticultural Department succeeded last week, between 
numerous rains and lots of damp spells, in making a fairly dry hay 
on the campus. Professor Dickens says it is good luck— nothing 
more or less than lucky luck. 

While working at the new Auditorium last Monday, Clarence 
Johnson met with a severe accident. He was standing on a der- 
rick when a bolt broke, letting the derrick fly back and causing 
him to fall to the ground, a distance of twelve or fourteen feet. 
There was a large stone directly beneath him, and when he fell 
he struck with his entire weight on one foot, severely spraining 
his ankle. No bones were broken, but Mr. Johnson suffered 
intense pain. 

President Nichols has made arrangements with the railroad 
companies whereby baggage identification checks will be issued 
which will save much inconvenience and annoyance when so 
many students are leaving as at the end of a term. The Printing 
Department prepared the checks. Arrangements have also been 
made so that the students may buy tickets several days before 
leaving, so as to avoid a jam at the depots, and if for any reason 
the ticket is not used the money will be refunded upon the return 
of the ticket. 

Nature, an English publication, in reviewing Doctor Mayo's 
book, "The Care of Animals," says: "Four hundred pages are 
filled with just the kind of information that the stock owner wishes 
to have The chapters on the indications of disease and the nurs- 
ing of sick animals are excellent. The descriptions of ailments, 
though quite free from medical terms, are pointed and so clear 
that even in the absence of professional assistance the farmer is 
likely to be able to recognize many of the diseases. The advice 
given is plain but guarded. The writer does not forget that there 
are medicines which may do harm, and he has given special prom- 
inence to the use of simple remedies; he urges the owner of valu- 
able stock to take no risks, and when in doubt to consult a skilled 
veterinarian. For those unable to do this, there is a short chapter 
on common drugs, doses, and recipes. The book is likely to be 
popular in the British colonies, and its usefulness for the colonist 
would be increased if the sections on drugs and recipes were ex- 
tended In its present form, however, this addition to our agri- 
cultural text-books deserves popularity To the stock-owner 
whose province it is to 'nurse' rather than to 'treat the sick 
animal, Professor Mayo's volume will be most useful, and should 
be most welcome." 

ALUMNI AND FORIIER STUDENTS. 

The daily papers announce that Elizabeth J Agnew, '00 and 
Helena M. Pincomb, '01, were graduated from Teachers 'College 
Columbia University, June 9, with the degree of B S. Josephine 
T. Berry, formerly librarian here, also received the same degree 
with them. 
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Invitations are out for the wedding of Harriet A. Vandivert '97 
who is to be married to Prof. B. L. Remick, of this institution' 
Thursday evening, June 23. ' 

Minnie Copeland, '98, having completely recovered from a ser 
lous operation herself, is now back at her work of nursing Hpi- 
address is 3216 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Mrs. R. W. Clothier and little son arrived recently from Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. to spend the summer with her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. C. P. Blachly. Mr. Clothier, '97, has duties in a summer 
school for some time, but will join Mrs. Clothier later in the 
summer for his vacation. 

The following graduates of the College have been engaged as 
teachers in the city schools of Manhattan for the next year: C 
M. Correll, 00 ; Principal Central School; W. W. Hutto, '91 Prin- 
cipal Avenue School; Flora Wiest, '91, Wilhelmina Spohr, '97, 
Kate Manly, '99, and Elizabeth Finlayson, '04. Several others 
are former students, but did not graduate. 

Prof. D. H. Otis, '92, formerly professor of animal husbandry 
here and now superintendent of the farms of the Labette Land 
Improvement Company Oswego, Kan., has been working in hard 
luck this spring In April, practically all of their fields were 
covered and the buildings surrounded by water from the Neosho 
river. Hogs and goats were kept in the second story of the barn. 
The men went back and forth in a boat. Over four hundred acres 
of crops were completely destroyed, and field work suspended 
nearly four weeks. Now a second flood, eighteen inches higher 

o!f?hp ?tr ° a T & \ °, ne 'i 1S ! ? P r ^ ress ' an <* more water expected. 
On the /th about twelve hundred acres of the ranch were sub- 
merged There are five graduates and seven former short-course 

SSS^^c^™ 11 ^ and their doors are <*** *i*- 

ru^'Jt^i^V- ' 87 i Wh ° haS been connect ed with the Colorado Ex- 
hl W,T« i; i0D ff f °; l°. me Z ears ' has taken another position which 
tL inl ww a ° + rd ? im , bett< f °PP^tunities for development. 
iAlTlp Xt T tS p f K°u m S is ietter are of S eneral ^terest: 
from a ^« n ^ CrUde .? Ub ° er Com P an y ** now extracting rubber 
beTof t P h r« ,nfl ? m , the . 1 mountain P a ^s about this town a mem- 
Zl,^a ,Z ^ amily » U ? Wn t0 botani sts now as Picradena 
fioabundautihs, but once called Actinella RichardsoniL They pro- 

o ? ™hb£ Z« hlCh ^ he ? U manufa ^ured into nearly all kinds 
of rubber goods, and which compares well with the rubbers ob- 

cuTuri r^hTvr H and S0 , Ut !! AmeHca - Theytnme^hort 
J ri l p e char ^ of the experiments in the culture of the 

to d whSTthSvT 7 ^ 6 !? 1 With me and » ive me entire freedom 
exDerS fl nt,l wn!l beS > S? lhng T to s P end whatever I need in the 
experimental work and they will pay the bills." Mr Pavne re- 

sTa^ X Sld Tn ab l y , hlg ^ r Sala 7 tban he did fronTlhe Colorado 
fetation. He is located at Buena Vista, Colo. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1904. 

ANOTHER College year has passed and another class of bright 
graduates has left the class rooms and shops to enter 
upon their life work on the farms, in the business houses and 
in the homes of Kansas. They learned during their four or 
five years of severe mental work and close application to duty 
that happiness is the result of a harmonious development and use 
of all the faculties of man, and that it can be earned by correct 
thinking and living. They have discovered that this great uni- 
verse, with its constantly changing phenomena, is an endless chain 
of cause and effect which can be analyzed and understood and the 
forces of which can be utilzed by the true student. They have 
learned to read the past and the present for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a better future. They will be hard workers, good citizens, 
and true patriots-leaders in every movement for progress-an 
honor to their Alma Mater. 

THE SOCIETY LECTURE. 

The exercises of Commencement week began with a society 
lecture in the College chapel on Friday evening, June 10, by the 
well-known characterist. Elias Day. On account of the limited 
capacity of the chapel, this lecture was for invited guests only. 
The room was filled to its last seat and the lecturer made a mas- 
terly effort in his great specialty -character painting. 

BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 

The baccalaureate sermon was delivered in the College chapel, 
Sunday afternoon, June 12, by Rev. Charles A. Campbell, pastor 
of the Twenty-third Avenue Presbyterian church, Denver, Colo. 
The sermon was an inspiring one and the reverend, who is an 
alumnus of this College and the son of one of our respected Man- 
hattan citizens, was listened to by a large audience W^£ 
were his old friends, former schoolmates and fellow students^ 
He is certainly a speaker of remarkable power, possessing a happy 
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faculty of expression that must impress any audience with the 
depth of his logic. The audience on Sunday afternoon was com- 
pletely carried away with the earnestness of the young pulpit 
orator, who in a few years has advanced to the front rank of suc- 
cessful workers in his church in one of the largest cities of the 
country. The following is a short report of his discourse, ex- 
cerpted from one of the Manhattan papers: 
Text, Matthew 10:18, "Freely ye have received, freely give." 
"It is Jesus the Christ, the world's supreme teacher, who 
speaks. He is not speaking of silver or gold. There are other 
things than money. Our inheritances are moral and spiritual rather 
than material. History is largely a matter of planting and reap- 
ing. They who make the history are the planters; they who read, 
the reapers. We have come into the world largely fashioned for 
our habitation. At a tremendous cost the blessings of civiliza- 
tion have been brought to pur doors. There is a golden glow 
about the names that shine through the distance, but there was 
no visible halo then. Then it was dig and suffer and wait and 
pray. There is no such thing as absolute independence or isola- 
tion in human life. No man lives to himself nor by himself nor 
upon himself. Each is a debtor. Each receives, each has been 
blessed by a great invisible host who served and are now at peace. 
What answer shall we make to the splendid gifts bestowed upon 
us? Here is the unworthy answer of selfish appropriation. It 
says, 'I shall pass through this world but once, therefore I shall 
get all I can out of it. ' It is the attitude of the pirate who hoists 
the black flag upon the high seas. It. is industrial parasitism. 
There is no manhood in it; there is no strength/virtue nor ideal- 
ity anywhere discoverable about it. One of the divinely imposed 
obligations on man is the burden of work. ' If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat,' is the way the New Testament puts it. 
Modern society is imperilled by no particular 'class,' but by that 
degenerated manhood out of all classes which scorns work and 
despises the honest rough-handed toiler. There are all sorts of 
industrial parasites. There are drones of all conditions in the 
busy hives of human industry. Here belong all criminals- 
thieves, cheats, gamblers, and swindlers-beggars and vagrants. 
Here, too, belong the good-natured and good-for-nothing sons of 
indulgent fathers, kept alive from the cradle to the grave by 
wealth they never helped accumulate nor would lift a finger to 
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conserve. An idle man has tenfold the capacity for deviltry, de- 
bauchery and lawlessness of a busy man. Idleness is fertile soil 
for the breedIng~of the "demon" oT envy, hatred, vice, and crime., 
God is the great worker, and the law of his life becomes the law 
of ours. Self-support is nature's demand on muscle. God never; 
contemplated a smooth, easy, effortless life for meo. Each is 
meant to be a producer and contributor. Labor unions spend a 
good deal more time devising means for decreasing their indus-j 
trial capacity than for increasing their industrial efficiency— for 
getting more than for giving more. 

"Just now there is a'sad overplus of always-tired-stay-out-all-; 
night-and-sleep all-day sort of boys; work- three- hours-then-peter- 
out sort of boys; soft, flabby, nerveless, you- walk and-I'll-ride 
sort of boys. They are here, but there's no room for them— they 
are in the way of the world's workers. One of the serious prob- 
lems of the modern young man seems to be how to be busily en- 
gaged doing nothing when the train of opportunity comes thun- 
dering in. It is a good healthy conviction to possess, that a dol- 
lar deserves a dollar's worth of solid, sober work. 

"In choosing your work ask other questions than 'How well 
does it pay?' Agassiz when in Harvard was asked to deliver a 
series of lectures for which ten thousand dollars was promised 
him. His reply was, .'Sir, I am too busy, and have more import- 
ant things to do than to make money.' 

"There come moments when we are made conscious of splen- 
did personal resources and the questions arise: 'What shall I do 
with them all? Shall I make myself great by a selfish use of them, 
or the world great by an unselfish use of them? Shall I count the 
world as one of. my assets, or be counted as one of its assets? 
Shall I be debtor or creditor?' 

"To freely give is the essential spirit of the gospel. It is 
Christianity's characteristic. It is life according to the royal law 
of love. It allies us with the heroes and patriots of earth, the serv- 
ers, the great-hearts and the saints. You can find no nobler 
philosophy for the guidance of your life than these words of the 
Master." * 

THE MUSIC RECITAL. 

- Monday evening a recital was given in the College chapel by 
Prof A B Brown, his assistants and the classes in music. All 
who attended this rare treat unite in calling it one of the finest, it 
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not the very best concert ever given at this College. Following 

is the program as it was rendered: 

MaPC h "Front Section," • • • Beeves 



Luders 



Piano, 



Piano, 
Vocal, 



Pianos, 



College Band. 

Overture, "Scenes from King- Dodo," . • 

College Band. 

Euphonium, "Columbia," ........"..... AjUmou 

B. R. Jackson. 

"Valse Arabesque, Lack 

Gertrude Lill. 

violill) "9me Concerto," . . . . Be Bertot 

Pv. H. Brown. 

"Butterfly Dance," Schutt 

Anna Hostrup. 

......... "The Bandolero," Stuart 

E. J. Evann. 

"Concerto in A Minor," ........ Shumann 

Eleanor E. Harris. 

(Orchestral accompaniment on 2d Piano.) 

Tt. H. Brown. 

pian0) "Air de Ballet," .,...' Chaminxde 

Bessie Nicolet. 

Piano and Organ bveuing •atai , 

Eleanor Harris, R. H Brown. 

Cornet, "Addah." -,-**«' 

G. L. Wright. 

"Pipn-pttp " • • • Chuminade 

Piano, *■ Jeneue, 

Viola Seorest. 

Selected 

Pianos (eight hands), T .,, 

Eleanor Harris, Bessie Nicolet, Anna Hostrup, Gertrude Lill. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Commencement Day was an ideal and typical Kansas June day. 
The skv was clear and bright, the air fresh, and balmy with the 
fragrance of blooming bushes and annuals, and hundreds of friends 
and relatives thronged the buildings and the campus from morn- 
ing till night For Manhattan and vicinity chis day is always a 
holiday. All work is laid aside and every one, young and old 
goes to the big picnic -on the hill" to hear the music and the ad- 
dress, and to see the sham battle of the cadet battalion. 

The exercises began with several classic ejections rendered 
by the orchestra in the College chapel at ten o clock, rhe class 
-ninety-nine young men and young women-was seated on the 
rostrum with the Board of Regents while the Faculty who ^ hi 
time were crowded off their accustomed seats, placed themselves 
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directly behind the orchestra. After several selections by the 
College orchestra, Pres. W. 0. Thompson, D.D., of the Ohio State 
University, was introduced and delivered the annual address. 
His subject, "New Wines in New Bottles; or Modern Industrial 
Education," was handled in a masterly manner from beginning 
to end. The address was listened to with interest and atten- 
tion from beginning to end, every one feeling that the complex 
subject was being analyzed and discussed by a master mind. 

THE ADDRESS. 

"This title for the address has been chosen for the purpose of 
concentrating our thought upon the teaching so clearly set forth 
in the passage from which it is taken, namely, the doctrine of 
adaptation. Or, if we prefer another statement, we may take the 
general principle of harmony with our environment and urge that 
this is a condition to be sought as desirable both for comfort and 
efficiency. Life should have a suitable environment, and we have 
been taught that a perfect correspondence with a perfect environ- 
ment would itself be eternal life. Whether this is a definition of 
life or a description of the conditions under which life can best be 
realized, I need not now stop to discuss. The doctrine of adjust- 
ment, of adaptation, or of correspondence to needs as indicated 
by environment-this is the doctrine which I desire to emphasize 
as important in our educational theory and method. In plainest 
possible terms this means that we shall do, or attempt to do, for 
the individual what he needs to have done for him; or, if we think 
in a wader sphere of the community or of civilization, it means 
that we shall do, or attempt to do, in our work of education what an 
enlightened civilization needs or demands. This seems like a sim- 
ple statement, but like many other simple statements it is far- 
reaching and it cannot be successfully argued that we have al- 
ways consciously sought these ends. Traditional theories as to 
what men should do, united with the naturally conservative atti- 
tude of mind in the race and with a certain indifference toward 
results, have often hindered from the realization of high and ele- 
vating ideals. I mean to say that education has usually been 
appreciated but not always used as an efficient means to the best 
results. Education for education's sake is not the highest ideal. 
mere is something beyond the processes of education that can- 
not be measured or denned in the terms of education. It is for 
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this something beyond the processes of education that I ask rec- 
ognition, This is the true determining factor in what the pro- 
cesses of education shall be and oftentimes of what the subject- 
matter of education shall be. The ideal determines the real just 
as the journey's end determines the journey. 

"Herbart teaches us that the 'one and the whole work of educa- 
tion may be summed up in the concept — morality. ' He further 
teaches that morality is universally acknowledged as the highest 
aim of humanity and consequently of education. In order, how- 
ever, to make morality the whole aim of humanity and education 
he says that an expansion of the concept is required. Doubtless 
his conception of education is that it culminates in character. 
Prom another point of view it may be said that the final end of re- 
ligion is morality, provided that we mean by morality moral 
excellence. This moral excellence which is involved in any true 
idea of Diety would itself present a harmonious development and 
correlation of the human faculties and would be the highest pos- 
sible expression of human character. From what may be termed 
the ethical and the sesthetic point of view no higher conception 
of education or religion could be found. It sets before us an ideal 
in which every other conception of life may find its true expres- 
sion and its final fruition. The one thing that remains is to show 
that this conception has a practical working value in interpreting 
every form of human activity. The educational value of manual 
training must finally be interpreted just as the educatioual value 
of the study of Greek art would be interpreted. It makes all 
human activities, whether intellectual, physical, or otherwise, find 
their interpretation in the contribution they make to the perfec- 
tion and stability of human character. 

-Prom another point of view education is a process which 
prepares man to live. It looks to a greater efficiency; to 
greater happiness; to larger life; to more complete mastery; and 
to more perfect liberty. Life itself thus becomes the expression 
of character. Prom a different point of view life itself contrib- 
utes toward character. From the standpoint of the individual we 
are aiming at the ideal of moral excellence. Everything he does 
therefore, is regarded as a means to this end. The discipline, the 
training, the culture, the knowledge, and whatever else comes by 
means,of the educational processes of life are given fM«£ 
in proportion as they make man not only a more efficient mama- 
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ual but a more ethical one. From the standpoint of society, or 
the larger view point of civilization itself, we are looking for a 
condition of moral excellence that shall be in harmony with the 
character of the individual and thus enhance his security and in a 
way increase the fruit of individual character. 

"The one truth that needs now to be emphasized in that life 
may have this dignity, this excellence and this freedom in a wider 
sphere than heretofore excepted. We need to rise to the concep- 
tion that moral excellence is possible whether a man shoves the 
pen or the plane. Human labor and human industry are to be re- 
garded as the necessary condition of growth both for the indi- 
vidual and for society. Under this doctrine all varieties of life find 
appropriate places and are capable of such direction as to make 
a real contribution toward the development of community or na- 
tional life. When, therefore, education teaches men how to live, 
the question of character is practically solved and determined. 

' I wish at this time to change the emphasis from the usual for- 
mula to this, that the great end and business of education is to teach 
the individual and the race to live; to live efficiently; to live comfort- 
ably; to live as free people ought to live with a mastery over envi- 
ronment and with that freedom and liberty that follows where 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the material is not only a 
cherished theory but an accomplished fact. To attain this con- 
ception I believe we shall need to widen our theory of education 
until we shall make things to be of value that are now regarded 
as valueless; until we shall see utility in hitherto discarded agen- 
cies and see that the opportunities of the modern world may be 
as heavily freighted with reward for us as those of the ancient 
world were for them or as they are proving yet to be for us. To 
put it in another way, the modern world needs interpretation just 
as truly as the ancient world. To fail to make this interpretation 
or to fail to apply it to our needs may deprive us of new possibili- 
ties quite as important as any yet realized. This, as I understand 
it, is what the doctrine of adaptation demands. We shall not 
cease to value the old for what it is or for what it may do, but we 
shall cease attempting to solve all problems with one formula. 
This adaptation of education to efficient living in a way involves 
the whole question of what we shall do. If education does not 
make life abound in all its possibilities, then something can be 
said against it as an efficient means of growth and development. 
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It is worth our while to observe that this is the substantial claim 
that has been made in times gone by for what we term the older 
education and the phase most frequency emphasized in these 
days when we discuss the results of education in the earlier 
methods. 

"What we term the classical education did prepare men to live 
efficiently. It produced a fine type of culture that is not yet out- 
grown. It now produces an equally fine type of culture where it 
is given opportunity. The mistake we make, is in the matter of 
time. Culture is of slow growth. Classical education can not 
produce its full fruits on demand. It is unreasonable to expect 
culture of any very fine quality in the first twenty- five years of life. 
This is the period, of acquisition, of activity, and of foundation 
laying. We should be entirely satisfied to see it in growing 
strength and beauty during the time when life itself comes to the 
maximum. The later years of life, however, show usually the 
more perfect and mature fruits of education and culture. If you 
will reflect for a moment, it will be discovered that our ideals of 
beauty and strength are usually associated with young life, but 
the cultivated graces of heart and intellect come in the mature 
years. Here it is that classical education has borne its richest 
fruit. We have often judged it by the ignorance of the young 
collegian rather than by the refined and gracious bearing of the 
experienced man whose years have tested the value of his early 
training and given it time to bear its ripened fruit. 

"My only interest at this point is to remind ourselves of the 
fact that the classical education from the very beginning did teach 
men to live so far as this problem is within the province of educa- 
tion. It taught them to live largely; to live efficiently; to live in 
the enjoyment of the best thought and in the fellowship of the best 
minds of the world. In the modern world the classical education 
has produced substantially the same results. Under this ruling 
conception of higher education elementary education found its 
mission to be the preparation of the young for such a career. - It 
so happened that elementary education carried with it elements 
that may be called utilitarian in that they scattered many benefits 
to those whose education never reached the more advanced stage. 
The training in language, mathematics, something of literature 
and history was not wholly void of practical results, and perhaps 
in the earlier periods of history were quite as good a preparation 
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for the use and enjoyment of the world as it then was as any other 
education would have been. In the development under the earlier 
classical era there was accomplished a most important result that 
here may be given brief mention. Greece was the birthplace and 
home of classical learning. In order to rid our minds of one con- 
ception in connection with the classics I pause to remark that 
Greece made no study of a foreign or dead language. I mention 
this simply to call attention to the fact that classical education is 
not the study of unknown tonr/ues. 

"What, then, was classical education? It stood for the interpre- 
tation of life and of man, the highest expression of life. If Pope's 
verdict that the noblest study of mankind is man be true, then 
something may be said of any education that seeks to interpret 
man. ' It was in Greece that philosophy flourished. Here also art 
reached perfection yet unsurpassed. Oratory and debate ex- 
pressed another phase of intellectual supremacy. The Greek 
language itself was the most accurate vehicle of thought of its 
day and perhaps remains so to this day. Here was evidence in- 
disputable of a certain intellectual life that commands our atten- 
tion and admiration. Homer, the great poet of all time, was to 
Grecian life and thought even more than Shakespeare has been to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Poetry is always the highest interpretation of 
life. Accordingly we find in Homer a picture of the passions, the 
struggles, the ambitions, the successes, the failures, the manners 
and morals, and in fact the ideals of the Greek people that furnish 
us with the intellectual and aesthetic interpretation of man as 
wrought out in their history. To this interpretation the poets 
have given the best expression, but it should be remembered that 
philosophy, art and, in short, Greek life, furnished the material 
which the poet put in permanent form. Grecian or classical edu- 
cation wrought out this result and left it to the ages as a bequest. 
Since then Homer has been the master among the poets as Plato 
has been in logic and philosophy. Classical education finds its 
justification, then, in the fact that it furnished an intellectual and 
aesthetic interpretation of life and man. It furnished the ideals 
for such a life and really taught man how to live. In modern 
days, classical education has shown the same or a similar devotion 
to language, philosophy, poetry, and art. This education has in- 
spired men and taught men how to interpret the world of man. 
Our mistake has been the assumption that classical education 
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meant a more or less inhuman method of studying an unknown and 
little used language. We have often overlooked the fact that the 
study of Shakespeare is for precisely the same reason as the study 
of Homer and is as truly classical. The results of the earlier 
education are still valuable assets in our inheritance. They 
will remain so. The interpretation of life and of man will con- 
tinue to be of vital importance and doubtless will be secured by 
substantially the same methods and processes in education. 

''To turn aside briefly, it may be well to observe that the re- 
sults as reached in the education and culture of the classics, 
while valuable, were insufficient. The Greeks wrought out one 
great problem. The Hebrew race wrought out another equally 
important. It was among this people that we find the spiritual 
conceptions to which we have fallen heir. Here it was that we 
learned that man was more than intellect. Here we learn that he 
is but little lower than the angels crowned with glory and honor. 
The divine sonship of man was a distinct advance upon the 
Grecian or classical conception. In addition to this the Hebrew 
people furnish uswith an interpretation of nature. The poet sang 
that the heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
shows his handiwork. Job's imagery is still unsurpassed as fur- 
nishing a spiritual interpretation of nature. It has been com- 
monly recognized that our Grecian inheritance has been intellec 
tualand aesthetic while our religious and spiritual ideals have been 
of Hebrew origin. The Greeks have been the teachers. of the 
world in poetry, philosophy, oratory, and art, while the Hebrew 
people have had a distinctly religious and spiritual message. 
With the advent of Christianity this message was given both 
breadth and intensity. Certain truths dimly apprehended stood 
out in clear outline. In the progress under this new force \w 
soon learn of the influence of philosophy upon Christianity and of 
Christianity upon philosophy. Indeed, the field of learning and 
the scope of education has never since been what it was prior to 
the advent of the spiritual interpretation of man and nature fur- 
nished through the teachings of the Hebrew and Christian 
religions. 

"Passing now the intervening history, we recognize that the 
modern world has" its birth in the great movement known as the 
Revival of Learning. About this period many interesting fea- 
tures are clustered. The crusades were far-reaching in their 
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social and political effects. The Reformation as a religious move- 
ment is strong in its influence upon the intellectual life, and upon 
education. The invention of gunpowder and the movable type 
were revolutionary, in effect. The discovery of the new world 
proved a mighty stimulus to intellectual activity,. The new move- 
ment in education was the development of science. The n,ames of, 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Faraday, are quickly .succeeded by 
others. The world of science is born. Its significance liesjn the 
fact that now a new contribution is made to the educational forces 
of the world What we call in broad terms natural science, or, 
the science of nature, was the dawn of a new world in that it 
brought a new message from the old world. Thus there was 
rounded out and brought to completeness , one conception of man 
and nature. The intellectual interpretation of man has been sup- 
plemented by the spiritual; the spiritual interpretation of the 
world was the advent of science supplemented with a* scientific 
conception of both men and nature that brought a completeness pf 
view that made the new education possible. This large #nd com- 
prehensive mission of science is important that we. may have, a, 
true view of education. Through the processes of education both 
the individual and the race are trying to discern the true inter- 
pretation of man and nature. Science has made a significant con- 
tribution to this problem. Not only has she made possible a large 
amount of human activity and developed myriad forms of busi- 
ness and commerce but, by revealing the unity of nature, has 
made an interpretation possible that enhances and dignifies pre- 
vious conceptions of man. It is no small wonder, therefore, that 
many of the greatest minds have been the enthusiastic devotees 

of science. 

"We are now prepared to see why science had so important a 
place in the new and modern education. It could not b§ other- 
wise. It was fundamental to a complete view of man and of na- 
ture; it furnished a. new world of thought and activity quite es- 
sential in the development of the possibilities of the new world 
and, therefore, of man himself. . 

"This position was not reached without a struggle and its full 
significance is not yet appreciated. At first men. sneered at sci- 
ence. Education was supposed to be concerned with the. intellect, 
with the ideal, and with the abstract. The war was on. Most 
spectacular was the conflict between theology and science. Hap- 
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pily that is almost forgotten and we continue to enjoy both our 
religion and our science. Not less real was the struggle in educa- 
tion. Many long debates ensu3d before full recognition was 
given. In one particular,, science was like sin (if we may trust 
the poet)— first endured— then pitied— then embraced. It has 
now won its place to permanent recognition. &t first it came 
into the colleges with suspicion and was placed in the class of 
electives. Later some science was required. The fear was that 
the world would forsake its culture and run after strange gods. 
The fears have not been realized and we see education not only 
broadened in its scope but men are awake as to the significance of 
the work in which they are engaged. 

"With this broadened scope of the work of education has come 
a growing conviction that education should be practical. This 
somewhat indefinite term has been much abused, but among the 
rubbish that may be found under the caption of practical educa- 
tion it is clear that the world is demanding that education shall 
prepare our children to live. In some way or other people expect 
that time spent in the schools shall relieve the uncertainties of ex- 
istence and add to the possibilities of life to such a degree as to 
warrant the effort and sacrifice necessary to secure an education. 
The more seriously we think upon the importance of education, 
upon its cost and labor, the more we are assured of its wisdom, and 
the more do we fall in with the common verdict of our times. To 
be specific, then, what may we properly ask at the hands of the 
schools? 

"1. I suggest first that we may rightfully ask that education 
shall provide for the development of the individual in his own 
personal powers. This, in my opinion, is a goal to be kept con- 
stantly in view. I believe there are even wider possibilities in 
personality than in nature. We are taught that nature is an 
example of unity with an infinite diversity. These two great 
facts give strength and beauty. This development of the individ- 
ual is what relieves him from competition and opens before him a 
larger world. Paderewski has no competition; Beecher had none; 
Daniel Webster had none. These men are types of men wlrse 
individual talents have been cultivated to a high degree of excel- 
lence. Education in a way produces differences. The most 
highly educated people present the greatest variety in facial ex- 
pressions, in tastes, in ideals, and in many other particulars. 
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The difference between this audience and the Filipinos is largely- 
accounted for by education. Our ancestors showed no such vari- 
ety as is now presented by their descendants. This infinite vari- 
ety that educated civilization presents is most desirable from 
every point of view. It not only makes the world more pleasing 
but, even from economic grounds, may be justified as making 
wider markets possible and as developing a more widely diversi- 
fied industry. 

"Whether such a result' in education may be viewed as a right, 
I do not discuss. I only hold it out as a result to be sought after, 
as one of the particular things in education. It cannot be denied 
that such a result will enrich both the individual and the state. 
It makes larger life possible. Educational method that looks 
toward diversity and variety Would seem to increase the opportu- 
nity for compensation and also the possibilities of both pleasure 
and profit. I fear that in oureducational work we often sacrifice 
valuable interests in this way. I have known cases where origi- 
nality or tile least indication of independence of thought would be 
frowned upon as 'against the rules.' If we are sacrificing possi- 
bilities, our education has not reached its maximum. We have 
made rapid strides in many lines, but it is not at all certain that in- 
dividual results will show as great a percentage of excellence as 
in the simpler days when the individual was regarded as of more 

worth. 

" This appeal for individual excellence through the processes of 
education is really an appeal for the highest development of civili- 
zation. We desire no drear, monotony in education. We cannot 
endorse the doctrine that all. men have equal possibilities, but we 
can endorse the doctrine that all men have some possibilities. 
The argument is that individuals shall have an education that 
shall bring out what is in tbem. We desire individual results 
rather than group results. The groups will take care of them- 
selves. The excellence that has been reached in the fields of 
higher education lias usually been attributed to the elective idea. 
In my judgment, it ismore accurate to attribute it to the indi- 
vidual opportunity thus offered. If the elective idea needed any 
justification it would be found in the fruits of individual tastes and 
instruction. The practical objection to it as a popular measure is 
its expense and I fear, in the lower grades of education, we shall 
always feel the pressure that desires to keep the expense of edu- 
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cation as low as possible. In the long run, however, the public 
will see that an individual of superior excellence raises the entire 
mass toward his own point of advantage. It so happens that in 
the progress of the world it has practically all come through the 
inspiration of individuals. The individual leader has been able to 
carry his plans into execution, and by pursuing his ideals he has 
inspired the masses. In the work of education it will not do for 
us, in these days of large schools and large classes, to forget that 
the individual is the unit of higher importance. 

"2. The second place where the principle of adaptation applies 
will be in the recognition of a great variety in the method of edu- 
cation. This variety in the method of education is necessary to 
carry out the principle previously stated and at the same time be 
comes a consequence when you admit a large variety in the life of 
civilization. ' If education develops individuality and breaks up all 
monotony, it makes a large variety and diversity among us. 
Then it follows that these varieties of tastes will demand an educa 
tion that has even as great a variety. Here it is, I think, where 
some of us have failed to see the importance of the newer forms 
of education. The classical party resisted any change just as 
long as they could muster a majority. This was due to the nat- 
urally conservative view of mind that educated people have. The 
same indisposition to recognize newer forms of education has to a 
degree marked some of the men who protested very strongly 
against what they called the exclusiveness of the classical advo- 
cates. Since we have broken ground, however, it has been easier 
to get recognition for what was really needed.. The kindergarten 
has had its struggle and in theory at least has won its victory. 
The technical schools have proved their usefulness and are 
steadily being accorded respectability. The movement for the 
so-called land-grant colleges, inaugurated by Senator Morrill 
in the fifties and realized in the sixties, Has resulted in putting 
into every state of this Union one college where 'without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies the leading objects 
shall be to' teach such branches of knowledge as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts.' These institutions 
have been loyal to the principle on which they were founded, 
while they have interpreted their duties in a large and liberal 
spirit. The result is that much high class work has been done 
for liberal education of the industrial and professional classes. 
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They have been slowly accorded recognition at the hands of the 
literary and classical institutions of learning. These colleges 
stand for a distinct movement to bring education of a new type to 
the people in order that larger numbers may have the benefit of 
education and yet not lose their interests in the active pursuits 
and professions of life. It has brought to the college campus the 
notion that a man in overalls is as much of a gentleman as a 
man in a rented dress suit. In some of these institutions it is no 
uncommon thing to see the student come to his recitations in an 
automobile and don the overalls in a most democratic way in as- 
sociation with fellows who could not buy a bicycle even on the in- 
stallment plan. We thus have a very fine example of genuinely 
democratic theory working itself out and proving that the real 
aristocracy of a country like this is to be the aristocracy of learn- 
ing and of character. 

"A further benefit of this new adaptation of science will be dis- 
covered when, in a few years from now, we shall find men of this 
sort in charge of our great industrial enterprises. There will be 
men with all the spirit of the new education and an intimate, 
practical knowledge of the details of business and machinery in 
charge of both our capital and our labor. Their training and ex- 
perience will make them more hopeful leaders than we have had 
heretofore. ' Moreover, in the development of our civilization 
these same technically trained men will find themselves side by 
side with the best product of our literary institutions. The bene- 
fits will not all be on one side, but I am bold to affirm that both 
classes of institutions in the future will be required to take advice 
from these men who have exchanged experiences and have 
touched life in its most important phases. 

"In the sudden and somewhat rapid development that higher 
education particularly has made in the last thirty years, there 
have been some very distressing experiences. The theory that 
has been announced in this address, that education should prepare 
men to live, has probably urged men to professional and technical 
education as soon as they were prepared for it. The distinct 
effort to make our young men find their way to professional 
schools and technical schools through the hallways of the literary 
college has been pretty vigorously presented to the public. Ex- 
perience has proved that this is not practicable. Some of the col- 
leges are now proposing to cut the course in two in order to 
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encourage men to take the ordinary literary degree before enter- 
ing upon a professional or practical work of life. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the question whether a sophomore is 
entitled to a degree or whether our high schools have extended 
their education too far, let me make one single remark. In my 
humble judgment it is a fatal mistake to presu me that all educated 
men need a literary education. This presumption is in direct vio- 
lation of what seems to be common sense. Literary education 
will always remain for the minority; perhaps I might say for a 
very small minority. This, however, does not prove it to be 
inferior. It only proves that not every man wants or should have 
the same type of education. The fear that the old fashioned col- 
lege curriculum must be abandoned would never have arisen if 
the colleges could have remained content to train and educate a 
respectable number of men in literary and classical education. 
The desire for bigness has so taken possession of the country that 
people are unwilling to live in a moderate way. Experience has 
proved in the past twenty years that the greatest increase in 
higher education has been in technical and professional schools. 
This seems to accord with the institutions of civilization. We 
need a great many more men with such educations in a rapidly 
growing civilization like ours than we do in any other variety. 
Commerce, trade, business, the development of electricity, the 
large demand for machinery, the great questions for internal im- 
provement in our country-all these call for educated men but not 
necessarily for classical scholars. It might be very well if our 
bridge builders- could spend their evenings reading classics, but 
it might be as important that their evenings be spent in perusing 
the latest discoveries as recorded in the technical journals. 

"We cannot insist with any reason that certain specified types 
of education shall be the conditions precedent to a useful life or to 
a desirable education. This same problem finds itself up for dis- 
cussion in the high school. Whether our secondary schools shall 
undertake to prepare everybody for college is a matter of some 
importance. Notwithstanding the high authority that has con- 
cluded that all subjects should be taught the same way for all 
people, whether they are going on to higher education or whether 
they are not, there still remaius a doubt in the minds of many 
men whether the conclusion is warranted. It seems to me bet- 
ter that the individual shall make a mistake and select the wrong 
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course than that the institution should make a mistake and com- 
pel large numbers to do that for which they have no special fit- 
ness. The school should be the opportunity and the responsibil- 
ity, for the right use of it should rest with the students and their 
guardians. That is to say that both the parents and the teacher 
must join forces with the student in trying to discover the stu- 
dent's talents and aptitudes. Schools are not operated for the 
sake of maintaining, courses of study. They are operated for the 
sake of training men and women. In the proper sense they are 
operated for the sake of developing civilization. Whatever, there- 
fore, is demanded by sound judgment as to the needs, whether it 
be of culture or of skill, of art or of artisanship, should have care- 
ful consideration. The elementary schools and perhaps second- 
ary schools shall find a very valuable service in discove-ing the 
possibilities of the pupils. 

"3. I desire now to make mention of' the ethical value of this 
doctrine of adaptation. Adaptation indicates, of course, that the 
initiative will be from above. It assu mes that the teacher and not 
•the scholar is devising the most efficient plan possible. It also 
gives due consideration to the importance of intelligent public 
sentiment. This harmonizes with the general principle that all 
the great beneficent movements have started in upper spheres. 
Some great soul must, missionary like, go to the field and reap 
the harvest. In our educational work we have heard a great deal 
about forcing students. to do the things they ought to do. We 
have counseled that they should learn to like the things they do 
rather than to do the things they like. The one extreme has been 
no authority whatever; the other extreme has been the supreme 
authority in the student. Both these extremes are subversive of 
good morals, because they start with an antagonism between 
teacher and student. On that basis there is no opportunity for 
right understanding or successful work. When it is understood 
that the school proposes to adapt itself to the.needs of the student, 
and that doctrine is heartily endorsed, the public, the parent, the 
teacher and the student are ready to cooperate in absolute har- 
mony. It may be assumed that there will be some unpleasant 
places in every road selected. We cannot get rid of the undesir- 
able phases of life, but we can have such an understanding as to 
arouse the interests and enthusiasm of young life in struggling 
with these phases. § 6 
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"So long as force is the dominant idea in education, we shall 
have unsatisfactory ethical training. More than has been appre- 
ciated, the schools of all grades have been permeated with the 
spirit 'of coercion. Especially in our colleges has it been mani- 
fested. Sons that are sent to colleges often give faculties trouble 
for no other reason. In. discerning the motives of parents the 
truth is manifest. They have tried the doctrine of force to their 
limit and have failed. The son is then turned over to college au 
thorities in a spirit of despair with the remnant of a hope that 
they may have*, better machinery for applying force to the boy. 
The honest and earnest desire is that tin son develop into the fin- 
est type of ethical citizenship and they are quietly relying on the 
doctrine of force to produce it. This explains the sudden out- 
break of lawlessness so often seen in freshmen at college. The 
technical schools of the country have very much less of it, chiefly 
because the elements of choice and purpose determine why they 
attend such schools. The quality of young manhood here is no 
better than elsewhere, nor is the school itself any better in its 
faculties and organization; but the student himself has assumed 
the responsibility of his position and the attitude of such an in- 
stitution is that of helpfulness. Everything has been done that 
can be done to make this school a preparation for life. The fac- 
ulty is keenly awake to the slightest suggestion for improvement 
from the business world, or from any source that can offer a 

helpful suggestion. 

-What now, in this new method of education is the place of the 
land-grant colleges organized under the Morrill Act? In offer- 
ing a few suggestions in this line, I shall be as brief as pos S1 ble 
in the hope that the mere statement of a few facts will carry suf- 
ficient testimony without argument. 

-And first I remark that these colleges all recognize the great 

principle of variety and adaptation in education. Indeed, this was 
the great reason for passing the original act. The statute was 
intended to introduce new lines of education and to provide 
what up to that date had not been provided. The needs were rec- 
ognized and the Morrill Act was an attempt to meet those needs. 
The industrial classes in the agricultural and mechanic arts were 
substantially unprovided for prior to the Morrill Act. The ob- 
ject here was to provide a type of education that should recog- 
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nize great variety, and not limit the doctrine of excellence to any 

particular type. 

"Second. These colleges recognized the importance of indus- 
tries and the several pursuits of life as important in determining 
character. At the beginning this doctrine was not kindly re- 
ceived. There was a conviction that the culture necessary to 
character could not be secured except by the old and well-im- 
proved methods. The newer form of education, however, has 
proved its efficiency and already we have as a product of this ed- 
ucation large numbers of men who reveal qualities of character 
quite as satisfactory as other types of education. Even if it were 
true, as it may be in particular instances, that a variety of educa- 
tion produces a variety in the type of manhood, or of character, that, 
in itself, will be conceded as a desirable result. So long as the 
types are good, no just complaint can be raised. A civilization like 
ours, with great varieties of occupations, of industry, of climate, 
of social conditions, can readily appreciate a variety in the results 
of education. The fact that modern education has emphasized 
the importance of industry seems to me to be a fundamental and 
far-reaching principle that must have its effect in determining 
national character. To this end, the colleges that are organized 
for the promotion of science, as related to agriculture, and the 
mechanic arts, and the several pursuits of life, must continue to 
play a most important part. They must be legitimately regarded, 
therefore, as a means of national development. They have met a 
distinct need, and already are proving themselves to be a modi- 
fying influence upon institutions already in existence. It is to be 
kept in mind that they were founded upon the doctrine that the 
public domain should serve the people. The nation, having juris- 
diction over this domain, has turned its proceeds in considerable 
measure to the maintenance of a type of education too much neg- 
lected. Ordinarily, these institutions have called forth additional 
support and active cooperation of the states in which they are lo- 
cated They have done much to dignify industrial education, and 
have gone a long way to emphasize the fact that industry is one of 
our great national virtues. They have not been indifferent upon 
the importance and dignity of scholarship, of culture, or of liter- 
ary training, but have emphasized the place of industry as a pro- 
motive element in both industrial character and national develop- 
ment. 
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"Third. Another observation may be offered, namely, that the 
technical education offered by these institutions will be of increas- 
ing importance, in view of the rapidly increasing wealth of the 
country. It seems important that both the farmer and the me- 
chanic, along with men engaged in other pursuits of life, shall be 
intelligent and efficient men. This will be our safe protection 
agains the classification of society. It is absolutely impossible in a 
democracy to level down. It is a tremendous problem to level up. 
These land-grant colleges are serving a great purpose in leveling 
up. No nation has ever decayed or declined for lack of wealth. 
The classics of Greece did not save her. The strongly centralized 
government of Rome was not everlasting. Our country will find 
its future largely and more largely in the minds and hands of men 
who know her industries from the standpoint of science. We are 
growing so rapidly in wealth and all forms of material civilization 
that many people have not stopped to consider that an economic 
use of the world is imperative. There is no known limit to soci- 
ety's ability to enjoy the possible comforts of the world. Agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, speaking broadly, lie at the basis not only 
of our wealth but of much of our enjoyment. It is to the men who 
have'the training for which these institutions stand that we shall 
look in the future for preserving and enlarging those phases of 
life ministered to by the material advances of the world. We 
shall look to these men to hand the world to succeeding genera- 
tions as a precious heritage rather than as a wasted and worn out 
patrimony. 

"At the very outset, when the first Morrill bill was under con- 
sideration, important emphasis was laid upon the necessity of pre- 
serving the fertility and fruitfulness of the soil. It was recog- 
nized that this could be done only by the faithful application of 
scientific methods to agriculture. There are people who do not 
appreciate the importance of doing this, but every year makes in- 
creasing demands, and we must recognize it a wise policy for a 
country of such breadth as ours to be able to maintain its own ex- 
istence. Further, the debate revealed the desire to provide such 
an education as would make men efficient in the industries. No 
doubt the emphasis there was upon men as producers. I desire 
to put the emphasis to-day quite as strongly upon men as pre- 
servers. Ignorance is a synonym for waste. Intelligence should 
be a synonym for economy. The locomotive, with its splendid 
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achievements, has for years been a very expensive necessity. 
Transportation will not long endure the wastefulness of these 
years past. More economic methods are in demand. This only 
leads to a scientific problem that must be solved. There are hun- 
dreds of these problems to which educated men and women must 
address themselves if the permanent prosperity of the world is to 
be preserved. I believe, therefore, that these land-grant colleges 
should be regarded as institutions for national preservation. 
More directly perhaps than any others, there is a national patriot- 
ism in them. We believe in education not only for the sake of the 
individual but for the sake of the nation. As a group they now 
comprise the strongest and most efficient agency for applied 
science in the nation. They are in the freshness of their youth 
but will in future years render a service of increasing import- 
ance, with increasing appreciation. 

"Fourth. These institutions emphasize, as no others do, the 
intimate relation between education and life. It is sometimes 
said that education is a preparation for life. Then again, it is said 
that education is life. Without stopping to quibble about words, 
let us recognize the evident truth in the case. We are living in a 
country of unknown possibilities. Its development has beeu the 
marvel of the world. Every stage of this development has re 
vealed the fact that the possibilities of our country have neither 
been realized or appreciated. The importance, in such a young 
and rapidly developing country, of an education that shall give 
opportunity to all classes of people to prepare themselves for in- 
dependent living is not easily stated and is more difficult of appre- 
ciation. Industrial education recognizes the importance of a 
working world. It has given a new dignity to many forms of 
labor. In the earlier Grecian day agriculture was deemed re 
spectable, as was also statesmanship and city living, but other 
forms of labor were more or less under disapproval. The callings 
in which a gentleman might engage were few. This notion lived 
a long time in the world, and even to this day some educated peo- 
ple believe that a gentleman, that is an educated gentleman, must 
confine his energies to certain callings and professions. Modern 
industrial education proclaims abroad thegreat doctrine that who- 
ever meets the needs of society, whoever produces what the 
world needs, and whoever ministers to our daily comfort, is in an 
honorable calling. 
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"Moreover, industrial education has emphasized to the world 
the importance of life itself by showing tlie relation between sci 
ence and life, The great questions of sanitation, the prevention of 
diseases, the maintenance of healthful conditions, and the applica- 
tion of intelligence in matters of household living— all these have 
combined to emphasize the importance of proper living. Modern 
society could not long endure without the aid of the specialist and 
the man of technical education. This type of education will 
eventually increase the efficiency not only of the soil but of the 
machinery and of the men of the world. It urges intelligent, 
educated men to address themselves to the problems that effect 
everyday life and make existence not only more certain but more 
enjoyable. This type of education casts no reflection upon other 
types. It merely makes a place for itself and patiently waits the 
recognition that is sure to come." 

CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 

After the address President Nichols, of this College, conferred 
the degree of Bachelor of Science on the class of 1904. In a few 
well-chosen words he thanked the class in the name of the Board 
and the Faculty for their hard work, good sense and excellent be- 
havior, congratulated them on their success, and expressed the* 
hope that they would honor their Alma Mater and the State in 
their life work. "By their fruits ye shall know them ! " When he 
handed the diploma to Miss Jennie Pearl Cottreil, he stated that 
the young woman was the ninth child of Mr. Cottreil, of Wabaun- 
see, Kan., who had graduated at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College-a remark that was received with cheers by the audience. 

The following are the names of the graduates and the titles of 
their theses: 



Amy Alena Allen 
The Rise and Progress of Printing 

Marian Allen 
The Sanitary Plumbing of a Modern House 

Grace Allingham 
Compcsition and Dietetic Value of Milk 

James George Arbuthnot 
Henry Ward Beecher as an Orator 

Clinton Jesse Axtell 
The Rotary Converter 

Wallace W. Baird 
Influences Affecting the Production of But- 
ter Fat in Dairy Cows 

Flora Evacelia Ballou 
The Kitchen-History of Development 



William Burgess Banning 
Inspiration 

Clara Florence Barnhisel 
Domestic Water Supply 

Frank Lorin Bates 
Study of the Negro Problem and the Dif- 
ficulties of its Solution 

Louis Blaine Bender 
Life and Efficiency of Incandescent Lamps 

John Jeremiah Biddison 
Modern Governments and the Politician 

P. McDonald Biddison 

The Efficiency of the Type A. T. B, Form 

"D," General Electric Alternator 
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Wallace Newton Birch 

The Place Alfalfa Should Take in Kansas 

Farming 

Otis Neel Blair 
Efficiency Tests on Gasoline Engines 

William Armfield Boys 
Insects as Fruit Pollinators 

Viva Brenner 
Value of Fruits and Nuts in the Dietary 

Thomas Warner Buell 

Deterioration of Native Pasture- lands and 

the Remedies. 

Clark Stewart Cole 
The Distinctive Idea of Modern Education 

Victor L. Cory 
Seeds and Seedlings of Brassica. with Es- 
pecial Reference to B. Oleracea 

and B. Napus 

Jennie Pearl Cottrell 
Meats 

EllaCriss 
Dietetic Treatment of Digestive Diseases 

Wilma Greene Cross 
Infant Feeding 

Mary E. Davis 
Home Furnishing 

William DeOzro Da /is 

Life and Efficiency of Incandescent Lamps 

Charles Sumner Dearborn 

Calibration of Transmission Dynamometer 

and Tests with same on Engine Lathes 

Thomas E. Dial 
The Induction Motor 

Lawrence A. Doane 
An Investigation of Farm Management 

Mav Doane 

Ventilation of Buildings 

Roy Nathan Dorm an 
The Economical Production of Pork 

Carl O. Duehn 
Bacteria in Drinking Water 

Glen Edgar Edirerton 

Tests on the Tensile and Compi essive 
Strength of CemeLt 

Carl G. Ellin? 
Test of the Electrical Method of Soil Mois- 
ture. 

Raltm B. Felton 
Crop Rotation for Central Kansas 

Rav Bonifield Felton 
New Crops for Kansas 

Elizabeth Finlaysbn 
Domestic Science in the Public Schools 

Jessie Lois Fitz 
The Distinctive Place of Induction in Ed- 
ucation 

Beulah Fleming 
The Preservation of Food 

Hattie L. Forsyth 
The Dietetic Value of Vegetables 



Louis Cloytl Foster 
The Storage Battery 

Edwin Chase Gardner 

The Conformation of Beef Animals as 

Shown by Measurement 

Walter Otis Gray 

Isolation Identification and Cultural Char- 
acteristics of Bacillus Tuberculosis 

Augusta Gritting 

John G. Whittier and his Relation to the 

Abolition of Slavery 

John Bern ice Gritting 

Influences Affecting the Production of 

Butter Fat in Dairy Cows 

Charles Alfred Groves 

Flood Damages to Agricultural Land in 

Wyandotte County 

Marv Elizabeth Longfellow Hall 
Dietetic Treatment o'f ©iabetes 

Harry Vaughn Harlan 

The Development of tbe Agricultural 

Newspaper 

Mamie Magdalene Hassebroek 
Evolution of Cookery 

Arthur Hurschel Helder 

Aeschylus and his Relation to the Greek 

Drama 

Mamie Eva Helder 
The Color Scheme of a Home 

William A. Hendersftot 
Five Acres of Forestry 

John Samuel Houser 
Spraying Agairst Insect Injury a Promin- 
ent Factor in Orchard Management 

Evan James 
War as a Factor in the Progress of Civili- 
zation 

John Arthur Johnson 
Influences Affecting ihe Production of 
* Butter Fa; in Dairy Cows 

Helen Kernohan 
The Effects of Exercise 

Ralph Teeter Kersey 
Thought Versus Memory in Education 

Charles Franklin Kinman 
A Swarm of Bees in May 

Alice M. Loomis 
Bread Malting 

George W. Loot is 
Legumes as a Factor in Beef Production 

Sara Grace McCrone 

Relation of Art and Industry 

Vera Alta McDonald 
Bacteria in the Dust of Rooms 

Kirk P. Mason 
History of Anesthesia 

Howard David Matthews 

The induction Motor 

Vernon Matthews 
Efficiency Tests on Gasoline Engines 
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Chester Arthur Maus 
The Storage Battery 

Julia Anna Monroe 
The Specific Use of the Schjol Libra-y 

Helen Monsch 
Food Adulterations 

Samuel Erwin Morlan 

Test and Efficiency of a Polyphase 

Alternator 

Albert Marvin Nas-h 

Test and Efficiency of a Polyphase 

Alternator 

Virginia Viola Norton 
The Huguenots 

Mary Lorena O' Daniel 
Cereals and Their Economic Value 

Tom Lawrence Pittman 

The Efficiency of the Type A . T. B . Form 

"D," General Electric Alternator 

Charles A. Pyles 
Bacteria of the Skin 

Jennie Florence Ridenour 
The Weaving and Designing of Textiles 

Florence Rebecca Ritchie 
Eggs 

Flora Rose 

Dietary Studies 

Lawrence V. San ford 
The Farmer's Fruit Garden 

James G. Savage 

Tests on the Tensile and Compressive 

Strength of Cement 

Niekolas Schmitz 
Test of the Electrical Method of Soil Mois- 
ture 

Robert Doug-las Scott ' 
Soil Formation 

Roy A. Seaton 
A Test of the Efficiency of Steam Separa- 
tors 



John T. Skinner 
The Rotary Converter 

Sallie Maude Smith 
Music in the Home 

Arthur S. Stauffer 
Efficiency Tests on Gasoline Engines 

K. E'izabeth Sweet 
Physical Training for the Mass of Students 

Wendell Phillips. Terrell 
Efficiency Tests on Air Compressing Plant 

Henry Thomas 

The Efficiency of the Type A. T. B., Form 

'D," General Electric Alternator 

Carl Thompson 

Lots, Houses, Feeding Places and Fer.ces 
for Hogs 

Norman Lee Towne 
Pus Organisms 

William Turnbull 
Efficiency Tests oa Air Compressing Plant 

Gertrude M. Vance 
Carbohydrates 

Orin Russell Wakefield 

Pus Organisms 

Frank Cooper Webb 
Cross Pollinaton of Fruits 

William Allen Webb 
Maintaining Soil Fertility 

James Hal ley Whipple 
A Test of the Efficiency of Steam Sep- 
arators 

Orville Blaine Whipple 
Systematic Pomology 

Amelia Jennie Wiest 

HistO'y of th*. Drama. Prior to and Includ 
ing Shak speare 

Robert S. Wilson 
Cott n-3eed Meal as a Protein Feed 

Retta Womer 
Bre d 



THE BAND CONCERT. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon the College band, under the direc- 
tion of R. H. Brown, gave a concert on the east campus. The se- 
lections rendered were the following- 

*J ar{ *> "Constitution," Henmnger 

° ve !' tlu ' e ' "Jubel," yon Weber 

:/,.' "Symphia," . Holzmann 

° elecUon "Sleeping Beauty and the Beast," ' Chathtway 

£ aG< f' "Cocoanut," Hermann 

nale "American Patrol," . . . Meacham 

The band consists of about fifty pieces. Its uniforms and in- 
struments are new and neat; its music is harmonious and well ac- 
cented, and its repertoire large and modern. We venture to say 
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that there is not a band in the State that presents a better appear- 
-ancc-jnai-ches-and-drills- be t ter aa d -^]ays-betteg-^eleetieBe-than 
the K. S. A. C. band, and we know that the Kansas World's Fair 
commissioners will not make a mistake when they call on the Col- 
lege baud to furnish the music for the Kansas building at St. Louis 
this summer. 

THE DRILL. 

At three o'clock the five companies of the College battalion 
gave their annual drill, followed by a sham battle, on the campus 
directly in front of Anderson Hall. The throng of visitors was 
at its height. There must have been nearly five thousand people 
present to witness the event. Captain Shaffer directed the at- 
tacking hosts while his adjutant commanded the battery to be 
stormed. The war picture was realistic indeed. The cannons 
boomed, the small arms rattled, the smoke drifted throughout 
the campus, the trumpets called; there were deeds of individual 
daring, enveloping movements and a final rush with fixed bayo- 
nets. The battery was taken ! 

THE PRESIDENT'S RECEPTION. 

The festivities of Commencement week closed with a reception 
to invited guests by President and Mrs. Nichols, at Hotel Gillett, 
The spacious reception-rooms and dining-hall were tastefully dec- 
orated for the occasion, and members of the Board, the Faculty 
and their wives and best friends, many of the citizens of the city, 
and a number of guests from all parts of the State mingled with 
the throng and partook of light refreshments, all agreeing that 
the President and his bright and charming wife are ideal hosts. 

EXHIBITS. 

Several of the departments of instruction had prepared ex- 
hibits of the student work. The Department of Industrial Art 
had the walls of Professor Walters' drafting-room covered with 
several hundred carefully executed drawings from the different 
classes of his department, and the room was crowded all day with 
interested visitors. The Mechanical Department had samples of 
their wood-work and iron-work on exhibition. The chief attrac 
tion for the farmers was the barn and the cattle sheds, with their 
fine specimens oTTercEeron horses, hi g h -gHae^lIers^int-and 
poultry. The b.g four-thousand-po.und steer was constantlv sur- 
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rounded by a crowd of visitors, and there was no end to the ques- 
tions asked of the patient keeper. J. D. Walters. 

ALUMNI MEETINGS. 

At the business meeting of the Alumni Association the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Albert D.ckens, '93; vice- 
president, Mattie Mails-Coons, '82; secretary, Margaret J. Minis, 
'01; treasurer, J. C. Christensen, '94. 

Miss Josephine Harper, who almost completed the course when 
it was a six year one, and who has been for so many years the 
efficient and popular assistant professor of mathematics, was 
elected an honorary member of the association. 

The principal business matter discussed was the memorial pro- 
ject for the new Auditorium. The committee appointed last year 
reported that one hundred thirty-nine graduates had replied to 
the circular letter printed in the Industrialist April 23, and the 
summary of their votes is as follows: 

. _. . fc For a memorialto George T. Fairchild S3 

2 For a combined memorial to the three deceased ex- 
presidents: Joseph Denison, John A. Anderson, 

and George T. Fairchild 55 

3. For a memorial to Joseph Denison 1 

The choice of the eighty- three voting for the Fairchild memo- 
rial was as follows: pirst gecond 

Choice. Choice. 

Pipe-organ * 2 18 

Marble bust • x " \j. 

Window * f" 

Fairchild scholarship |* ^ 

Y. M. C. A. building : J[J ' 

Portrait in oil ** " 

Hospital Y (J 

Bronze bust .■ 

The choice of the fifty-five voting for the combined memorial 

WES: First second 

Choice. Choice. 

12 17 

Pipe-organ *f 2 

Marble bust ., "J 

Window ly 

Scholarships >m - 

Y. M. C. A. Building • *» ° 

The vote for the Denison memorial was for a portrait. 

The matter was discussed at some length and the feeling as ex- 
pressed seemed to be in favor of commemorating all of the de- 
ceased presidents, if any," but without necessarily combining the 
memorial in one object. The committee was continued with in- 
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structions to ascertain the practicability of securing satisfactory 
portraits in oil of the three ex presidents under consideration. 

The reunion in the evening was one of the most pleasant ever 
held. A large number were in attendance, though comparatively 
few not living near Manhattan were present. The officers deserve 
great credit for their labor in decorating the Woman's Gymnasium 
and in planning means for increasing acquaintance among the 
alu mni. Refreshments of sorb and macaroons, ice cream and cake 
were served at several tables. This feature was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, '86, and young ladies of the junior 
class assisted in a charming manner. College songs were sung, 
prominent among them being "Alma Mater," by H. W. Jones, '88. 
The alumni had the advantage of some special instruction by Pro- 
fessor Jones in the rendition of this song, and he also favored us 
with a solo. j, t. Willard. 
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TERMS AND VACATIONS. 



Fall Term, 1904, Thirteen Week*. 

Wednesday, September 21.-Examlnation for admission, at nine a.m. 

Thursday, September 22 — College year begins. 

Tuesday, October 4.- Short course in domestic science begins. 

Saturday, November 4.— Mid-term examination. 

THURSDAY AND Priday, December 22, 23.-Examination at close of term. 

Winter Term, 1905, Twelve Weeks. 

Monday, January 2.-Examination for admission, at nine a.m. 

Tuesday, January 3.-Winter term begins. 

Tuesday, January 3.-Short courses in agriculture and dairying begin. 

Saturday, January 21.-Annual inter-society oratorical contest. 

Saturday, February ll.-Mid-term examination. 

Thursday and Friday, March 23, 24.-Examination at close of term. 

Spring Term, 1905, Eleven Weeks. 

Monday, March 27. -Examination for admission, at nine a.m. 

Tuesday, March 28.-Spring term begins. 

Saturday, May 6. -Mid-term examination. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, June 13, 14.-Examination at close of year. 

JUNE 11 to 15. -Exercises of Commencement week. 

Thursday, June 15. -Commencement at ten a. m. 

June 16 to September 20.-Summer vacation. 

Fall Term, 1905. 
Wednesday, September 20.-Examination for admission, at nine a.m. 
Thursday, September 21.-College year begins. 
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FIVE FODI^hYEH^ COURSES Op STUfcY 

Each leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, are as follows: 

1* Agriculture. 

2. Domestic Science. 

3. Mechanical Engineering. 
4. Electrical Engineering. 
5. General Science. 

r J^hJPS 1 ? 111 ?^ is 8U PPorted by the general government 
to nrn^n^ nH^ivl *?**?> ^i* designed* by its Instruction, 
to promote the liberal and practioal education of the industria 
classes in the several pursuits of life. 

BM S Coinmon-school Branches are taught each term, and 
IBS?^* °* first- and second-year subjects, so that it is pos- 
22S/ 0r °^ e fc ? ^t nearly all subjects of the first two years by 
attendance during winter terms only. ' 

FOUI* SHOt*T COURSES 

Open to students of mature age who cannot, for lack of time or money, take 
one of the four-year courses. 

1. Apprentice, Shops, Printing, Dairying, 80 weeks. 

2. Domestic Science, two fall terms of twelvo weeks each. 

3. Dairying, one winter term of twelve weeks. 

*. Agriculture, two winter terms of twelve weeks each. 

An < i?SSEr.i :, ? WW ?*Q r * 0pen to bofch 8exes ' Tuifcion l8 f ree. 
Kansa fi ^fii^ ° f $3 F* T Is , char » ed a11 Btudenta from 
2d hSarf^S? »1 fc°/ h ^ rge f ° r laborat( >ry supplies. Room 
ana .board can be had at very reasonable rates The vearlv 

lm7nl^ GlU l\?r 0t » Cl °f 1 ^ and travelog, 8, are UwS 
2? we? 8 2w hUh? ° lle |f J**™*"**, ■hops and classrooms 
are wen supplied with needful apparatus and appliances A Dre- 

^SSZiffS^ 1 i9 mai ° tai ^ d for person?oC eighteen who 
cannot pass the common-school branches. 

Fo* eatalogu. o* othe* lafo»to«tlon, addt>«» 

Pres. E. B. mcnols, - - Mumim. 
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BOARD OF INSTRUCTION 



Ernest R. Nichols, A.M. (University of Iowa) Presides 

John D. Walters, M. S. ( K. S. A. C.) Professor of Industrial Art and Designing 

Alexander B. Brown, (Boston Music School), A.M. (Olivet) Professor of Music 

JuliusT.Willard,M.S.(K. S. A.C.) Pro t ssor of Chemistry 

Edwin A. Popbnoe, A.M. (Washburn) Professor of Entomology and Zoology 

Benj. L.Remick, Ph. M. (Cornell College) Professor of Mathematics 

Bbnj. F. Eybb, B. S. (Armour Inst, of Tech.) Prof, of Physics and Electrical Engineering 

Herbert F. Roberts, A.B.(U. of K.), M.S. (K.S.A.C.) Professor of Botany 

William A. McKebvbr, A.M. (U. of K.) Professor of Philosophy 

Edmund B. Mccormick, S.B. (Mass. Inst. Tech.), Prof, of Mech. Engineering, Supt. of Shops 
Nelson S. Mayo, M.S. (M. A.C.), D.V.S. (Chicago Vet. Coll.).. Prof of Veterinary Science 

Albbbt Dickens, M. S. ( K. S. A. C.) Professor of Horticulture, Supt. of Grounds 

Clabk M. Bbink, A.M. (U.of R.), Ph.D. (Univ. of City of New York).. .Professor of English 

Albbbt M. Tbn Eyck, B. Agr. ( Wisconsin ) Professor of Agriculture, Supt. of Farm 

Mbs. Henrietta W. Calvin, B. S. (K. S. A. C.) Professor of Domestic Science 

Ralph R. Price, A.M. (U.of K.) Professor of History and Economics 

Julius E. Kammeyeb, A. M. ( Central Wesleyan College ) Professor of Public Speaking 

Oscab Erf, B. S. Agr. (Ohio University ) Professor of Dairy and Animal Husbandry 

Pbabl M. Shaffbb, First Lieutenant, Thirteenth Infantry, U. S. A. .Prof, of Military Science 

Joshua D.Rickman,( I. T.U.) Superintendent of Printing 

Benj. S. McFabland, A. M. (Miami) Principal Preparatory Department 

Miss Mabian Jones, M.S. (K.S. A. C.) Superintendent of Domestic Art 

Miss Mabgabbt J. Minis, B. S. (K.S.A.C.) , Librarian 

Miss Estella M. Fbabon, B.S. (K.S.A.C.)...: 



Miss Lobbna E. Clbmons, B. S. (K. S. A. C.) . . 



.Director of Physical Training 

Secretary 

Jacob Lund, M. S. (K. S. A. C.) . . .... Superintendent Heat and Power Department 

Miss Josephine C. Habpbb, A.M. (Bethany), Absent on leave.... Asst. Prof, of Mathematics 

Miss Alice Rufp, (Indiana State Normal) Assistant Prof essor of English 

CLABBNCBL. Babnbs, D.V.M. ( Cornell University ).... Asst. Professor of Veterinary Science 

John O^Hamilton, B d S q (Chicago) Assistant Professor of Physics 

OscabH.Halstead B.S. (K.S.A.C.) Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Charles E. Paul, S. B. ( Mass. Inst. Tech.) Asst. Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

Miss Ada Rice, B. S. (K.S. A.C.).... "" — T , ™ „ ^ 

Walter E. Mathe wson, B. S. ( K. S. A.C.)' ....'. '&2SX5S&1&. m f^ h 

f^M.McClenahan.A.M.W).^ 

Foreman of Carpenter Shop 

Assistant in Music 

Miss Gertrude Barnes ' Assistant in Mathematics 

William Baxter ■•■... Assistant Librarian 

LouisWabnitz . ••• Foreman of Greenhouses 

miss inaE. Hoiroyd, Ri'(feJVAVdj^^!:^";^^';:;.::;;;::^i 8 ^:•to^ ? ^ °-' Ma - Une Shops 

\rt School)....... 

• Assistant in Agriculture 



William L. House 

5?£? rt H ; Brown, B. M. /Kan. Con. of Music ) i B.' S.' ( K. S.' A ' C V ' * °' 

William Anderson, B.S. (K.S.A.C.) *.o.;... .. 



Miss Hetty G. Evans, ( Mass Normal Art SehnAn Assistant in Preparatory Department 

Vernon M Shoesmlth, B.T (Mich Act Coll i } ; : • Assistant in Drawing 

Miss Eleanor Harris, B.M( Chicago College of Mus'icl' Assistant in Agriculture 

Ambrose E. Rldenour, B. S. ( K S A n T ' w Assistant in Music 

Geo. A. Dean, B.S. (K.S.A.C.) '. •• Foreman in Foundry 

Leslie F. Paull, A . M. ( Brown University')'. Assistant in Entomology 

' ' • • •• Assistant in Botany 



... Botany 

Assistant in Preparatory Department 

Assistant in Domestic Art 

Assistant in Domestic Art 



Miss Emma J. Short 
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SOIL-nOISTURE STUDIES. 

DURING the summer of 1903, various soil moisture experi- 
ments were carried on by the Farm Department of this Ex- 
ment Station for the purpose of studying the moisture condition 
of the soU under different methods of cultivation and crop rota- 
tion The method employed in determining the amount of mois- 
ture in the soil is the gravity method. Samples of the soil of the 
field or plot under experiment are taken in foot sections to the 
depth of six feet and each sample, on being removed, is placed in 
a separate tray and covered at once so as to prevent loss of mois- 
ture In order to obtain an average sample, four (duplicate) sam- 
ples are usually taken, at some distance apart, of each of the first 
two feet and two samples are taken of each of the remaining four 
feet, all samples for the same foot being placed in the same tray. 
These trays are made of heavy tin, with closely fitting lids of 
the same material. They are twelve inches long, four inches wide 
and three inches deep. Each tray has a number stomped on its 
two sides, one ehd, and the lid, so that while in the field it is on!y 
necessary to keep a record of the foot from which the sample is 
taken and the number of the tray in which the sample is place* 
Each tray on being filled is placed in a large, galvanized . ron chest 
or trunk; made for the purpose. Each chest holds sixteen tray. 
When all of the samples are secured the chests are •»**»*• 
laboratory and each tray is carefully wiped with a ^h and then 
weighed upon a tortion balance, which weighs accurately to one- 
Tnth of a gram. After removing the lids the trays are placed in 
atrg drying oven, and there heatod for from eighteen to twentf - 
tour hours, or until the temperature in the oven becomes reason- 
aUv Instant at about 110° C when the weighing is repeated, and 
"niThese two weighings and the weight of «>e tray the Per cen 
„f moisture is figured, with the dry we.ght of the soil used as 

^The tools with which the samples of soil are removed from the 
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earth consist of a soil sampling tube and an ordinary auger. The 
tube was designed by Prof. F. H. King and consists of a brass 
tube one inch, in diameter, provided with an especially con- 
structed steel cutting edge at one end and an enlarged steel head 
or cap at the other, which supports the blows of the mallet while 
the tube is being driven into the ground. Above the cutting edge 
the steel rim bulges a little so as to make a hole, when driven into 
the ground, a little larger than the brass tube, which keeps the 
tube from binding. The cutting edge or point has a bore some- 
what smaller than that of the tube. Thus when the tube is driven 
into the earth to the depth desired, and then removed, it retains a 
core of earth which ordinarily drops out when the tube is in- 
verted. This tube is used in sampling the first four feet, while 
the auger is used for taking the last two feet. The auger is 
simply the ordinary steel auger used in boring wood, to which a 
long shank and handle are attached. 

The chief investigations of soil- moisture conditions made at 
this Station last season were as follows: 

1. Methods of cultivation to conserve moisture, before planting 
corn. 

2. Moisture compared in fall plowing, spring plowing, and un- 
plowed land. 

3. Moisture compared in Kafir-corn land and in prairie-grass 
land. 

, 4. Moisture compared in Kafir-corn and alfalfa land. 

5. Moisture compared in Kafir-corn and soy-bean land, 

6. Moisture compared in wheat ground, harrowed and unbor- 
rowed. 

7. A comparison of the moisture content of a large number of 
plots upon which were growing corn, Kafir-corn, cane, millet, flax, 
wheat, potatoes, soy-beans and cow-peas in rotation with wheat. 

8. An experiment similar to the last one, except that the va- 
rious crops were in rotation with corn. 

9. A comparison of the moisture content in corn ground, 
listed and planted. 

10. A comparison of the moisture in corn and Kafir-corn plots. 

11. This experiment included twelve plots, which were divided 
into two equal sets or series, consisting of six plots each. 

Series I was cultivated every ten days, or after each rain; how- 
ever, each plot was cultivated at a different depth, except one plot, 
which was undisturbed as a check upon the others. 
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Series II. In this series all cultivation was two and one half 
inches deep, there also being one undisturbed check plot, but 
each of the tilled plots were cultivated after a different interval of 

time. 

Other interesting lines of study have been more or less in- 
volved in this work, also, such as the movement of soil moisture by 
percolation and capillary action, the amount of water the different 
soils may contain under different physical conditions when satu- 
rated, also the amount of moisture a certain crop may extract 
from the soil during its growing period. Records are being kept 
of all this work, jind the purpose is to publish in bulletin form, at 
a later date, such data as may appear of value. The results of 
the work are, as yet, too meager to draw definite conclusions, but 
some interesting observations have been made, a few of which 
are perhaps worthy of publication at this time. 

GRASS, ALFALFA AND KAFIR-CORN FIELDS COMPARED. 

Early in the spring of 1903, soil samples were taken from sev- 
eral different fields in order to compare the moisture condition of 
the soil. Below are given the results of two trials in which the 
percentage of moisture in the soil of prairie-grass and alfalfa mead- 
ows are respectively compared with that in adjacent fields which 
were in Kafir-corn the previous year. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil- Samples tak en April 2, 1903. 



1st foot. 



Prairie-grass meadow. 

Kanr-corn field 

Difference. 



28 8 

26.1 

2.7 



2d foot. 



25.3 

24.9 

0.4 



3d foot. 4th foot. 5th foot. ; 6th foot. 



22.5 

21.6 

0.9 



21.1 

20.0 

1.1 



20.7 

20.1 

0.6 



20.5 

20.4 

0.1 



Average difference, 0.97 per cent in favor of grass land. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.- Samples taken Apri l 2, 1903. 



Alfalfa meadow 
Katircorn Held . 
Difference 



1st foot. ! 2d foot. 



27.5 

23.3 

4 2 



28.6 

24.9 

3.7 



3d foot. 



25.00 

24 65 

0.35 



4th foot. 



22.9 

20.1 

2.8 



5th foot. 



23.3 

21.1 

2.2 



6th foot. 



22.6 

:J3.S 

-0.9 



"A^a^difference, 2.06 per cent in favor of Kafir-corn field. 

r- All soil seemed to be in a favorable moisture condition last 
spring, but it appears that alfalfa ground contained relatively less 
water than the soil of other fields. 

KAFIR-CORN COMPARED WITH CORN. 

In the study of the moisture condition of the soil as effected by 
Kafir-corn compared with corn, moisture determinations were 
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made at intervals during the season of 1903, from duplicate pairs 
of plots, with the following average results: 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.— Samples taken April 15, 1903. 



Corn plots 

Kanr-eorn plots. . . 
Differences. 



1st foot. 



23.05 

28.95 

0.10 



2d foot. 



28.45 

27.95 

0.50 



3d foot. 4th foot. 5th foot. ! 6th foot. 



25.20 

24.15 

1.05 



24.10 

24.60 

— 50 



24.25 

24.20 

0.05 



22.95 

22.25. 

0.7O 



Average difference, 0.32 per cent in favor of corn plots. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken July 29, 1903. 



Corn plots 

Kafir-corn plots 
Differences 



1st foot. 



16.09 

18.22 

-1.13 



2d foot. 



23. SO 

25.55 

-J. 75 



3d foot. 



13.29 

23 13 

0.16 



4th foot. 



21.63 

23.26 

-1.63 



5th foot. 



21.82 
21.14 

0.08 



6th foot. 



20.44 
21.16 

—0.72 



Average difference, 0.83 per cent in favor of Kafir-corn plots. 
Rain-fall from April 15 to July 29, 13.07 inches. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.— Samples taken September 7, 1903. 



Corn plots 

Kaflr-corn plots... 
Differences. 



1st foot. 



19.82 

19.58 

0.24 



2d foot. 



22. C9 

22.06 
0.23 



3d foot. 



20.64 

21.68 

-1.04 



4th foot. 5th foot 



21.72 

22.87 
-1.15 



22.75 

21.28 

1.47 



6th foot. 



21.39 

21.37 

0.02 



Average difference, 0.04 per cent in favor of Kafir-corn plots. 
Rain-fall from July 29 to September 7, 12.63 inches. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken Septembe r 28, 1903. 



Corn plots 

Kafir-corn plots 
Differences 



1st foot. 



20.28 

16.16 

4.12 



2d foot. 



22 07 
19.09 
2.98 



3d foot. 



20.75 

18.50 

2.25 



4th foot. 5th foot. 



21.21 

19.42 

1.79 



20.53 

17.59 

2.94 



6th foot. 



19.79 

16.57 

3.22 



Average difference, 2.88 per cent in favor of com plots. 
Rain-fall from September 7 to September 28, 1.93 inches. 

The land used for the trial was Kafir-corn stubble. The field 
was lap-disked March 30 to April 2. The difference observed in 
the percentage of moisture in the soil of the several plots on April 
15 was apparently due to natural physical differences in the soil 
and was not marked, but the results favor slightly the plots which 
were later planted to corn. 

The corn was planted May 2 with the level planter. The Kafir- 
corn was not planted until June 9. Both crops were planted in 
drill rows three and one-half feet apart, and the ground was given 
such cultivation before planting as was required to prepare a 
good seed-bed. Very heavy rains fell between the intervals of 
planting, but it would appear that the soil of all plots was in a 
similar condition for receiving the water. Both crops were well 
cultivated and kept free from weeds. From the moisture deter- 
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urinations made July 29, it is noticeable that the difference in 
moisture is in favor of the Kafir-corn plots. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that up to this time the corn had made more 
growth than the Kaflr-corn, hence had drawn more water from 
the soil. When the third set of samples was taken, September 7, 
there was practically little difference in the per cent of moisture 
in the soil of the two plots. At this period the corn was nearing 
maturity and was using less water than was required by the crop 
earlier in its growth, while the Kafir-corn was still immature and 
growing vigorously. 

The corn was cut September 22, being fully mature. The 
Kafir-corn was harvested for silage a few days later, being still im- 
mature, or in about the hard dough stage. The soil samples 
taken September 28 show that the percentage of moisture in the 
corn ground was much in excess of that found in the soil of the 
Kafir- corn plots. 

The results indicate that Kafir-corn rapidly exhausts the soil 
moisture in the latter part of the season, leaving the ground dryer 
than does corn. This condition is especially noticeable in the sur- 
face soil. The season of 1903 was exceptionally wet. In a season 
of less rain-fall the drying effect of Kafir-corn on the soil would 
doubtless be more marked than was observed in the present trial. 
Kafir-corn has gained the reputation of being a "hard" crop on 
the land, and the results of the above experiments in a way sup- 
port this declaration. 

If the fall rains are not sufficient to supply the normal amount 
of moisture before winter sets in, Kafir-corn ground will be de- 
prived of a portion of the loosening benefits of winter weathering, 
which are the result of the expansion and contraction of the soil 
by means of the freezing and thawing of the water contained 
therein, and thus the soil may be left in a physical condition un- 
favorable to the absorption of the spring rains and the develop- 
ment of the roots of the succeeding crops. Also because of the 
fact that Kafir-corn grows late into the fall, it leaves the soil lack- 
ing in available plant food, with little opportunity of gaining a suf- 
ficient amount to supply the demands of the succeeding crop. 
The suggestion here is that Kafir-corn should be followed the suc- 
ceeding year by late-planted crops, in order to allow the soil to re- 
gain, previous to planting, its normal moisture and fertility It 
was observed late in the fall that the soil of the Kafir-corn wound 
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was apparently firmer and more compact than that of other plots; 
also this observation was supported by the fact that the determin- 
ation of the weight per cubic foot of the soil in the several plots 
showed that the dry weight of the first foot of soil in the Kafir- 
corn ground was greater than the weight of the soil to a like 
depth in other plots tested. The results of the moisture trial this 
spring, given below, also indicate that the rains have not perco- 
lated so readily into the soil of the Kafir-corn ground as into the 
soil of the corn ground. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.— Samples taken March 15, 1904. 



Corn plot 

Kafir-corn plot 
Difference 



1st foot. 



25.69 

25.91 

-0.22 



2d foot. 



30.33 

28.13 

2.20 



3d foot. 



26.86 

23.78 

3.08 



4th foot. 



24.44 

20.73 

3.71 



5th foot. 



24.05 

20.08 

3.97 



6th foot. 



24.26 

15.84 

8.42 



Average difference. 3.53 per cent in favor or corn plots. 
Rain-fall from September 28 to March 15, 7.75 inches. 

Compared with the samples taken last fall, it will be seen that 
the Kafir-corn ground has not gained so much water as the corn 
ground, which indicates a less absorption of the rains, also in the 
Kafir-corn ground a large proportion of the water has been col- 
lected in the first two feet of soil and the moisture percentage de- 
creases rapidly as the depth increases, while in the corn ground 
the moisture is held at about the same level in the lower four feet 
of soil. 

SOWED CANE VS. CORN. 

The soil conditions in this trial were similar up to planting time 
to those described in the preceding experiment. The corn was 
planted May 2, in rows, and cultivated. The cane was sown June 
20, in close drills, and received no cultivation. The moisture per- 
centages as determined at several dates are given as follows- 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.— Samples taken April 15, 1903. 



Corn plots 

Cane plots (sowed)' 
Difference 



1st foot. 



29 05 

28.90 

0.15 



2d foot. 



28.45 

28.80 

— 0.35 



3d foot. 



25.20 

25.28 

— C.08 



4th foot. 



24.10 

23.60 

0.50 



5th foot. 



Average difference, 0.47 per cent in favor of corn plot. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken July 31, 1903. 



24.25 

23.60 
0.65 



6th foot. 



22.95 

21.40 

1.55 



• 


1st foot. 


2d foot. 


3d foot. 


4th foot 


5th foot. 


6th foot. 


Cane plots (sowed) 
Difference 


16.09 

20.30 

—4.21 


23.80 

24.30 

—0.50 


23.29 

22.08 
1 21 


21.63 

23.29 

—1.66 


21.82 

22.48 

—0.66 


20.14 
21.49 
-1.05 



Average difference, 81 per cent in favor of oanp nint 
Rain-fall from April 15 to July 31, 17 60 inches P 
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Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.— Samples taken September 7, 1903. 



Corn plots 

Cane plots (sowed) 
Difference 



1st foot. 



19.82 

17.83 

1.99 



2d foot. 



22.29 

20.87 

1.42 



3d foot. 



20.64 

20.29 

0.35 



4th foot. 



21.72 

20.46 

1.26 



5th foot. 



22.75 

20.33 

2.42 



6th foot. 



21.39 

19.80 

1.59 



Average difference, 1.50 
Rain-fall from July 31 to 



Der cent in favor of the corn plot. 
September 7. 6.89 inches. 



Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken September 28, lf03. ' 



Corn plots 

Cane plots (sowed) 
Difference 



1st foot. 



20.28 

18.24 

2.04 



2d foot. 



3d foot. 



22.07 

20.05 

2.02 



20.75 

17.85 

2.90 



4th foot. 



21.21 
16.71 
4.60 



5th foot. 



20.53 

15.48 

5.05 



6th foot. 



19.79 

15.24 

4.55 



Average difference, 3.51 per cent in favor of corn plot. 
Su from September 7 to September 28, 1.93 inches. 

It will be observed that the results are similar to those dis- 
cussed for "Kafir-corn compared with corn," but the difference in 
moisture in favor of the corn plots was even greater at the close 
of the season in this experiment than was found in the other trial. 
The relative moisture condition of the two plots this spring, no 
cultivation having been given, is shown in the following table: 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken March 15. 1901. 



1st foot. 2d foot. 3d foot. 4th foot. 5th foot. 



Corn 

Cane 

Difference. 



25.69 

25.67 

0.02 



30.83 

28.47 

1.86 



26. 86 

24.45 

2.41 



24.44 
22.46 

1.98 



24.05 

19.82 

4.13 



6th foot. 



24.26 

19.18 

5.18 



The cane ground appears to have regained more moisture dur- 
ing the winter than the Kafir corn ground. This may have re- 
sulted from the fact that the cane ground, because of its thick 
stubble, had more cover than the Kafir-corn ground, and hence 
caught and retained the moisture better. 

LISTED VS. LEVEL-PLANTED CORN. 

The soil moisture was determined in comparable plots of listed 
and level-planted corn at five different dates during last season, 
with the following results: 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil-Samples taken May 4, 1903. = 



Listed corn 

Level-planted corn 
Differences 



1st foot. 



29.0 

27.6 

1.4 



2d foot. 



31.1 

30.9 

0.2 



3d foot. 



25.7 

26.7 

—1.0 



4th foot. 



24.8 

252 

-0.4 



5th foot. 



24.1 

26.2 

-2.1 



6th foot. 



24.0 

24.3 

-0.3 



-— elu^cZol7~p^c^^^ corn plot. 
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Per Cent Moisture in the Soil— Samples taken June 4, 1903. 



Lasted corn 

Level-planted corn 
Differences 



1st foot. 



32.17 

30.49 

1.68 



•2d foot. 



31.61 

31.17 

0.44 



3d foot. 



23.76 

28.32 

0.44 



4th foot. 



25.18 

27.64 

-2.46 



5th foot. 



28.41 



6th foot. 



26.19 

27.16 

—0.97 



Average difference, 0.15 per cent iu favor of level-planted corn plot. 
Rain-fall from May 4 to June 4, 13.36 inches. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.— Samples taken July 1, 1903. 



Listed corn 

Level-planted corn.. . 
Differences, 



1st foot. 



24.73 

25.08 
—0.35 



2d foot. 



28.37 

28.29 
0.08 



3d foot. 4th foot, i 5th foot. 6th foot. 



25.39 
25.47 

—0.08 



25.74 

25.66 

0.08 



26.32 

27.69 
-1.37 



24.21 

25.50 

-1.29 



Average difference, 0.49 per cent in favor of level-planted corn plot. 
Rain-fall from June 4 to July 1, 1903, 1.12 inches, 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken July 16, 1903. 



Listed corn 

Level-planted corn 

Differences 



1st foot. 2d foot. ; 3d foot. 



21.61 

21.70 

0.09 



27.46 
86.21 

2.25 



21.79 

25.45 

-3.66 



4th foot. 5th foot." 6th foot. 



24.76 

22.41 

2.35 



23.08 

21.82 

1.26 



22.40 

21.78 

0.62 



Average difference, 0.48 per cent in favor of listed corn plot. 
Rato-f all from July 1 to July 16, 2.26 inches. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken July 29, 1903. 



Listed corn 

Level-planted corn 
Differences 



1st foot. | 2d foot. 



14.71 
12.63 

2.08 



22.31 

20.10 

2.21 



3d foot. ! 4th foot. 



23.11 

20.81 

2.30 



21.28 

18 35 

2.93 



5th foot. 6th foot 



20.80 

18.84 
1.96 



20.34 

19.07 

1 27 



Average difference, 2.12 per cent in favor of listed corn plot. 
Rain-fall from July 16 to July 29, l.o4 inches. 

During the first part of the. season there was little difference 
in the percentage of moisture found in the two plots On July 1, 
the average difference, 0.49 per cent, favors the level-planted 
corn. On July 16, the listed plot contained 0.48 per cent more 
water than theother, while the last determinations made, July 27, 
show a total average difference of 2.12 per cent-qmte a marked 
advantage for the listed plot, 

The ground used for this trial grew Kafir-corn in 1902, which 
was cut for fodder and removed from the land. The ground 
planted by the level method was plowed April 23, and prepared 
Ki The advent plot reserved for liste, ^planting was 
double disked April 24. Both plots were planted April 27 and J6. 
pi "ttUted corn was cultivated shallow throng £. 
the season and part received deep cultivate. The _last cultna 
tion was given July 2. The listed corn ™s harrowed ar ly „r the 
season, cultivated with the sled cultivator Jnne 14, with the d.sk 
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cultivator June 22, with the Acme cultivator July 1, and with the 
six-shovel cultivator July 6, when the corn was laid by. It would 
appear that more moisture was conserved in the listed plot than 
in the level-planted plot after the corn was laid by. Part of this 
water was perhaps saved by the deeper and more perfect mulch 
left in the listed field by the last cultivation. The level-planted 
corn was left more or less ridged by the last cultivation, with the 
soil scooped out from between the rows, while the listed corn 
ground was left practically level with a good depth of soil mulch 
clear up to the hill. The early part of the season of 1903 was too 
wet and cold for listed corn, hence the level-planted corn thrived 
best and produced the largest crop by about eight bushels per 
acre, the comparative yields being 52.3 and 44.4 bushels per 
acre, respectfully. The larger crop would tend to exhaust more 
soil moisture, which may account partly for the lower per cent in 
the level-planted plot. No moisture determinations were made at 
the close of the season. 

SOIL MOISTURE AS EFFECTED BY DEEP AND SHALLOW CULTIVATION. 

In a trial of deep and shallow cultivation of corn, soil moisture 
determinations were made at two different dates, i. <?., at the date 
the different cultivations were begun and again about a week after 
the corn was laid by. The first samples taken June 9, showed 
about the same percentage of moisture in the soil of each plot 
The results of the tests, on July 16, are given in the following 
tables : 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken July 16, 1903. 



Kind of cultivation. 



1st foot. 



Shallow 

Deep 

Difference. . . 



22.15 

21.52 
0.63 



2d foot. 



26.55 

23.21 

1.34 



3d foot. 



25.05 

27.59 

—2.54 



4th foot. 



22.99 
23.99 
—1.00 



5th foot. 



6th foot. 



Average difference, 0. 15 per cent in favor of deep cultivation. 
Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken July 16, 1903 



22 54 
22.41 
0.13 



22.63 

22.08 

0.55 



Kind of cultivation. 



Deep early, shallow late 
Shallow early, deep late 
Differences 



1st foot. 



21.12 

22.03 

— 91 



2d foot. 



20.38 

28.72 

-8.34 



3d foot. 



23.02 

26.17 

-3.15 



4th foot. 



5th foot. 



6th foot. 



21.24 
21 44 
—0.20 



21.05 
21.28 
-0.23 



I 21.64 
i 20. ',7 
0.87 



Average difference. 1.93 per cent in favor of shallow early and deep late cultlvatloT 

The season of 1903 was a wet one until near the close of the sea- 
son and no marked difference in the soil moisture appeared at the 
date upon which the samples were taken. The results favor 
slightly the deep cultivation, especially the deep cultivation the 
last time as opposed to shallow cultivation the last time. No 
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moisture determinations were made at the close of the season. 
The yield of corn was practically the same from each plot. 

MOISTURE IN THE SOIL AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 

In order to compare the moisture condition of the soil of several 
plots at the close of the season, the following table has been pre- 

P are • Per Cent Moisture in the Soil -Samples taken September 28, 1903. 



Crop grown on plot. 



Corn 

Kafir-corn 

Sorghum (sowed) 
Soy-beans. 



1st foot. 2a foot 



20.28 
16.16 
18.24 
22.07 



22.07 
19.09 
20.05 
24.61 



3d foot. 



20.75 
18.50 
17.85 
21.37 



4th foot. 



21.21 
19.42 
16.71 
24.01 



5th foot. 



20.53 
17.59 
15.48 
21.95 



6th foot. 



19.79 
16.57 
15.24 
21 . 12 



Average 
difference 
compared 
with corn 
plot. 



-2.88 

-3.51 

1.75 



The plots which had produced a crop of sowed cane showed the 
least per cent of moisture, while the Kafir-corn plots were next 
lowest. The soy-beans plots, however, contained 1.75 per cent 
more^moisture than the corn plots and 4.63 per cent more than 
the Kafir corn plots. 

MOISTURE IN THE SOIL EARLY IN THE SPRING, AT THE BEGINNING 

OF THE SEASON. 

Early in the spring of 1904, samples were taken from adjacent 
plots which grew different crops the previous year. The land 
was all unplowed at the date the samples were taken and had re- 
ceived no treatment since the harvesting of the 1903 crop, except 
that the grain plots were mowed in early fall to destroy the weeds. 

In the following table is given the average percentages of mois- 
ture found in each foot of soil, to the depth of six feet, in duplicate 
plots (except potatoes). The plots are arranged in the order of 
their total moisture content, and all plots are compared with the 
corn plot, as regards the percentage of moisture found in the soil. 

Per Cent Moisture in the Soil.-Samples taken March 14. 1904. 



Crop in 1903. 



Corn 

Potatoes 

Millet 

Soy-beans — 
Cane (sowed) 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Fmmer 

Flax 

Kafir- corn. . . 



1st 
foot. 



25.69 
26.01 
26.07 
25.20 
25.67 
26.09 
55.16 
25.69 
26.56 
26.15 
25.91 



2d 
foot. 



3d 
foot. 



30.33 
33 11 
28.81 
28 13 
28. i7 
25 45 ; 
27.14 | 
27.11 
28.23 ; 

27.12 ■ 

28.13 I 



26.86 
24.55 
26.71 
24.56 
24.45 
20 25 
22.54 
23.29 
22.53 
22.37 
23.78 



4th 
foot. 



24.44 

24.58 
23.17 
23.20 
22.46 
18.61 
21.97 
18.93 
21.00 
20.69 
20.73 



5th 
foot. 



24.05 
21.39 
21.58 
21.54 
19.82 
18.96 
20.56 
20.81 
17.94 
20.30 
20.08 



6th 
foot. 



24.36 
18.19 
£0.88 
20.26 
19.08 
28.78 
20.52 
20.43 
19.22 
18 39 
15 84 



Average dif- 
ference com- 
pared with 
corn plot. 



-1.30 
—1.40 
—2.11 
—2.61 
—2.91 
—2.97 
—3 23 
-3.36 
—3.43 
—3.53 
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The ground which grew cultivated crops last season showed 
the largest amount of moisture in the soil; the millet ground also 
ranked high. The grain ground contained 2.91 to 3.43 per cent 
less moisture than the corn ground; the flax plot ranking lowest. 
The Kafir-corn ground contained less moisture than any other 
plot, averaging 3.53 per cent less than the percentage found in 
the corn ground. The grain plots showed a more even distribu- 
tion of moisture throughout the several feet than the cane or 
Kafir-corn plots, the Kafir- corn ground being especially low in 
moisture in the deeper soil. The corn plot not only contained a 
higher total average per cent of moisture than any other plot, but 
contained a uniformly high percentage of moisture in each foot of 
soil. The potato plot contained a higher percentage of moisture 
in the first two feet of soil than any other plot. 

I wish to add that these experiments were planned and have 
been carried on under the direction of Prof. A. M. Ten Eyck, who 
has also very greatly assisted me in the preparation of this 

P a P er - C. H. Kyle, 

Assistant in Farm Department. 




Taking Soil Sarupl-s. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 
FARMERS' INSTITUTES, 1903^04. 



The following list includes the farmers' institutes attended by 
College or Experiment Station ^officers the past year. In a few 
cases not here included appointments were made which were not 
filled because of floods or other events beyond control. 

Rosedale, Wyandotte county, July 18. Dickena. 

Cadmus, Linn county, July 21. Ten Eyck. 

Madison, Greenwood county, July 21. Roberts. 

Ash Rock, Rooks county, July 29. Barnes. 

Halstead, Harvey county, August 1. Popenoe and Willard. 

Columbus, Cherokee county, August 5 and 6. Popenoe and Willard. . 

Altamont, Labette county, August 7 and 8. Popenoe and Willard. 

Sibley, Douglas county, August 20. Roberts and Greene. 

Burlingame, Osage county, August 20. Mayo. 

White City, Morris*county, August 20. Walters. 

Highland, Doniphan county, August 21 and 22. Greene. 

Summerfteld, Marshall county, August 25. Mrs. Calvin and Ten Eyck. 

Sigel Grove, Douglas county, August 27. Walters and Miss Minis. 

New Lancaster, Miami county, August 29. Walters and Mrs. Calvin. 

Denison, Jackson county, September 1 and 2. Walters and Wheeler. 

Mulvane, Sumner county, September 2. Greene. 

Riley, Riley county, September 3 and 4. Shoesmith and Wheeler. 

Higginsviile, Butler county, September 3. Shaw and Miss Minis. 

Jennings, Decatur county, September 5. Mrs. Calvin. 

Lyndon, Osage county, September 5. Ten Eyck. 

Iola, Allen county. September 22, 23 and 24. Shoesmith. 

Winchester, Jefferson county, September 24. Dickens and Miss Minis. 

Hays, Ellis county, October 1. Ten Eyck. 

Girard, Crawford county, October 9 and 10. Dickens and Kinzer. 

Wakefield, Clay county, October 9. Ten Eyck, Wheeler and Miss Minis. 

Burrton, Harvey county, October 30 and 31. Ten Eyck and Roberts. 

Indian Creek, Shawnee county, November 5 and 6. Erf and Mayo. 

Valley Palls, Jefferson county, November 26. Miss Rice. 

Star Church, near Jewell, Jewell county, November 28. Shoesmith and 

Miss Minis. 
Oak Grange, Shawnee county, December 1 and 2. Dickens and Ten Eyck. 
Hutchinson, Reno county, December 2 and 3. Barnes and Ten Eyck. 
Hackney, Cowley county, December 3 and 4. Barnes. 
Caldwell, Sumner county, December 4 and 5. Barnes and Ten Eyck. 
Union Center, Wabaunsee county, December 12. Shaw and Wheeler. 
Gridley, Coffee county, January 5. Dickens and Ten Evck. 
Seneca, Nemaha county, January 20 and 21. Ten Eyck'and Eastman. 
Stockton, Rooks county, January 20 and 21. 

Hiawatha, Brown county, January 21 and 22. 
Minis. 

Overbrook, Osage county, January 29 and 30. 

Randolph, Riley county, January 30. Ten Eyck. 

Rotre, Sumner county, February 4 and 5. Dickens and Barnes. 

Berryton, Shawnee county, February 4 and 5. Ten Eyck and Miss Rose. 

Gardner, Johnson county, February 4 and 5. Popenoe and Miss Mini* 



■*<■ 



Dickens and Miss Rose. 
Roberts, Ten Eyck and Miss 

Willard and Dickens. 



1 
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Belleville, Republic county, February 10 and 11. Mrs. Calvin and Ten 

Eyck. 
Hanover, Washington county, February 12 and 13. Dickens and Walters. 
Peabody, Marion county, February 12 and 13. Roberts and Ten Eyck. 
Holton, Jackson county, February 17 and 18. Erf and Ten Eyck. 
Oneida, Nemaha county, February 18 and 19. Mrs. Calvin and Dean. 
Waverly, Coffee county. February 19 and 20. Ten Eyck and Wheeler. 
Russell, Russell county, February 24. Erf.. 
Arkansas City, Cowley county, February 24 and 25. Willard and Miss 

Rose. 
Norcatur, Decatur, county, February 26 and 27. Erf and Shoesmith. 
Paxico, Wabaunsee county, February 27. Ten Eyck and Mayo. 
Excelsior Schoolhouse, near Glen Elder, Mitchell county, March 1. Erf 

and Barnes. 
Blue Hill, Mitchell county, March 2. Erf and Barnes. 
Yorktown, Mitchell county, March 3. Erf and Barnes. 
Paxico, Wabaunsee county, April 9. Ten Eyck. 
McCracken, Rush county, June 24. Dickens. 

The total number held was fifty-eight, which is a smaller num- 
ber than during the preceding year. The tax upon the time of 
teachers and Station men if much institute work is done is such 
that we have not felt justified in making much special effort in this 
direction with our limited available force. We have especially 
avoided organizing speaking tours in which the institute programs 
consisted only of one or more addresses by College men, believing 
that the best institute work is done when the farmers themselves 
in the respective localities furnish at least one-half of the program. 

A circular on farmers' institutes has been issued giving full in- 
formation concerning our relation to this work, hints on organiz- 
ing and conducting institutes, how to obtain assistance from the 
College, etc. A suggestion as to constitution and bylaws for an 
institute organization has been printed also. Either of these pub- 
lications may be had on application. Localities desiring speakers 
should make application at least a month in advance of the date 
desired for the institute. Address: Chairman Committee on Far- 
mers' Institutes, Manhattan, Kan. J- T. Willard. 



Both the Rock Island and Union Pacific have extended the sale 
of cheap World's Fair tickets through July. Each Monday dur- 
ing the month tickets may be bought for $8, good for seven days, 
and a $11.80 rate, good for fifteen days, may be had any day during 
the month. There seems no reasonable excuse why everybody 
should not go and see the great fair. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The Auditorium is all inclosed. 

Work on the College water-works has been progressing slowly. 

Regent Fairchild, being detained by railroad washouts, visited 
the College this week. 

Ex-Pres. Thos. E. Will is associate editor of Social Ethics, pub- 
lished at Wichita, by Granville Lowther. 

So far as we can learn, the high waters have not been very dis- 
astrous in and around Manhattan. Comparatively little bottom- 
land has been damaged. The greatest loss has been caused by 
soft fields, making it impossible for farmers to take machines in 
to cut the ripened grain. 

Miss Harriet Howell, formerly superintendent of sewing here, 
visited the College and friends for a week soon after Commence- 
ment, and then went to St. Louis to spend a month. She has re- 
signed her position at the Throop Poly technic Institute, Pasadena, 
Cal., in order to accept a more lucrative and responsible position 
in the State Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

President Nichols returned from St. Louis June 30 after a ten- 
days' trip, the prime object of which was to set the picture-exhib- 
iting machine in operation. This he succeeded in doing without 
interference on the part of any union, and it now makes the most 
attractive feature in the Kansas educational exhibit. He also at- 
tended meetings of the National Educational Association, and, to 
a certain extent, compared the great Fair with its great prede- 
cessor at Chicago. 

In the "Report of the Director of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions for 1903" just issued, the following general comment is made 
on this Station: "The Kansas Station is doing considerable useful 
work, but needs more generous support in order to make its in- 
vestigations commensurate with the agricultural interests of the 
State. With the rapid growth of the College with which the Sta- 
tion's connected, and increased interest in the farmers' institutes 
in the State, the duties of the men on the Station staff have be- 
come too numerous and severe to permit them to give as much 
time and energy to the Station work as is most desirable. This 
could be remedied if the institution were more liberally supplied 
with funds, so that the Station staff could be organized primarily 
with reference to the work of investigating agricultural prob- 
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Director Willard visited the Fort Hays Branch Experiment 
Station last week. He found the wheat crop good, though not 
eaual to last year. There was some danger that continued rains 
would interfere with the harvest. Four College students are 
helping in that work. Crops planted for irrigation experiments 
were making a good showing, but thus far rainfall has sufficed. 
Corn was higher than a man's head and tassehng out. Barley 
was rather poor in most cases and macaroni wheat promised well. 
On the same trip a visit was paid to the experiments at McPherson 
which are bein| conducted jointly by the Station and the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. By the exercise of *™»E*£**^ ^ui 
Fitz had just succeeded in getting some of the largest plats cut 
the first day that a binder could be taken on the field. The 
next night a heavy rain came. This has been followed by others, 
and H Is probable that much of the uncut gram will be lost 
There are about two thousand separate plantings thaw. Mortrf 
these are of imported varieties or hybrids originated by this bta 
tion or the Department of Agriculture. 



ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

May Bowen-Schoonover, '96, and Mr. Schoonover are happy in 
the birth of a daughter, June 27. 

Miss Flora Rose, '04, assistant in domestic science, with her 
mother will spend the summer in Rossland, B. U. 

Maud Gardiner, '93, has resigned her position as professor of 
domestic economy in the Oklahoma Agricultural College. 

HP. Richards, '02, has recently been put in °^f ° f r ^* 
iha matPrials of construction used along the Santa * e i ailway. 
Ifc fXsi^oil?b while in Manhattan, a few days before Com- 
mencement. 

r T Christensen '94, instructor in mechanical engineering in 

ence to the Master's degree. 

TT M Bainer '00 received the degree of Master of Science in 

farm mechanics there next year. 

STndtairoo. a^Vo S rt n K, C Mo„ g t, Like ail of the others, he 
notices great changes on the campus since he left. 

R. 8. Keliogg, '96, assistant in ^>™&S£%5J3& 
^«&^1&&2E^^ in charge 
of a party of five making a forest survey of that state. 
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Prof. G. H. Fuilyer, 77, chemist of the Bureau of Soils, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is spending his vacation with 
his family here. 

Adelaide Strite, *01, has been elected to teach in the Manhattan 
city schools to fill the place left vacant by Miss Finlayson '04 
who has a position in Christ's Hospital, Topeka. ' ' 

Miss Elizabeth Finlayson, '04, is now employed at Christ's Hos- 
pital, Topeka. She is in charge of the diet kitchen and is respon- 
sible for the trays of food as served to the patients. 

E. C Gasser, third-year in 1899, formerly foreman of the black- 
smith shop here and now instructor in blacksmithing at the Iowa 
State College, visited us soon after Commencement. He will re- 
turn to his work early in order to prepare for the next term. 

Mary Pierce- Van Zile, widow of Gilbert VanZile, '90, second- 
year student in 1891, was graduated from the domestic science 
course of the Iowa State College recently. During her senior 
See the? S aD instructor in the department of domestic 

wwL?«?T m * '°J!' Be ^ SSie Bourne ' '° 2 ' and R H - Hodgson, '03, 
visited St. Louis after Commencement. Mr. Bourne stopped off 
at Kansas City and visited with several alumni there. He will be 
at home for the summer but expects to enter the Veterinary 
Collego in Kansas City in the fall. • «««"? 

to ^Uft *^o n a ii dS ' '° 3 ' t0 ^ advantage of the Fourth of July rates 
tl! the , Co ^ e .and friends here. Mr. Edwards is one of the 

Ponnlt^n tbe f Dem,n S ra * ch .« Ifbette county, and reports the 
condition of farmers in the Neosho valley as discouraging thev 
having had two floods this season. u^ouragin b , tney 

mi™™ ma ?i ' 95 ' wri ^f from Colorado City, Colo., for his In- 
dustrialist He says: -We are for the present located here and 
are enjoying the mineral waters and mountain scenery. We have 

?t forwp ill^Tl^ 1 ^ i° r *° me weeks and are lost without 
it, for we always look forward to its appearance." 

*.™L «; Lad w , 3 retur J aed recently to Manhattan to remain for 
fnTevX^P h Vf m0ther ' . F ?V he ? a8t two ^ars he has been 
SaH^ttP wu rnW i: P ar L oUhe time with oth er members of 
X>d hi vp Lin f ^ W T h T e " 6 Messrs - T D °ane, Martinson and Hasel- 
^S?^^ 1 ^ In the fall M, Ldd expects 

tracLdTn Smi" Cam P be11 ; ' 91 > bel °^ the honor of having at- 
tracted to the College chapel an attendance larger than could be 
seated, a condition that seldom occurs in connection wfth the bac 
comme e nt7To°n n \ M " ^P**'- rfdre.8 was LTfavorably 
commented upon by every one. His theme was the gospel of 

Z^JZIZ^C? at as we had had ™ ch *»- & ■ « ™ 
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Alma Mater has two more grandchildren in John B. Griffing, 
'04 son of John S. Griffing, 77, and Augusta Griffing, 04, 
daughter of Win. J. Griffing, '83. There are now five in this 
second generation, the other three being May Bowen-Schoonover, 
'96, Corinne Failyer, '03, and Maude I. Failyer, '03. 

Mrs Lucie Wyatt- Wilson, '01, of Westmoreland, where Doctor 
Wilson practices medicine, drove over to Manhattan recently and 
visited classmates and friends in town, staying while here with 
the Misses O'Daniel. She visited College on the 2nd and when in 
Physical Science Hall asked: "Where is our 1901 clock? I 
thought it was to be in this building, but I do not see it. 

Geo W Finley, '96, with his wife, who was Dora Shartel, and 
their baby daughter are visiting his parents and observing the de- 
velopment of the College that has taken place. With Miss Lena 
ffi'0,ti»ey will go later to visit their sister, Lottie Finley- 
Johnson student in 1890, who resides in the southeastern part of 
the State Mr. Finley is professor of mathematics in the prepar- 
atory school of the University of Oklahoma. 

O. R. Wakefield, '04, and Henrietta Evans, second year in 1896, 
were married at 8 o'clock Wednesday evening, June 29, by Rev. 
OB Thurston! at the residence of the bride's parents. A large 
company of guests were present, including a number from out of 
town Mr. and Mrs. Wakefield went to Wilsey to visit Mr. Wake- 
Ss parents and later they will go to Chicago where Mine- 
field has a position as instructor in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

Dr. I. B. Parker, >92, visited the College for the first itoe since 
hio oraduation. June 28. He now resides at Grant s Pass, ure., 
,^^ s nrosoerine in the practice of his profession as physician 
and f«rCn!ana g also » lumbering and lumber manufacture, m 
which nf TassSciated with his brother-in-law, M ^Fmdley, ste- 
Untln 1893 Dr. Parker almost needed a guide to find the Col 
fege from the new railroad station and could scarcely recognize 
things on the campus. 

Mr Jack Harrison ['881, post office inspector in charge of the 
*«««« Citv office is to be recalled to Washington and made chief 
Kansas City office, is ro oe Cochran , recently made pur- 

was formerly a resulen mm » , ^ a newg 
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r, ? r0 r^LP; 01m ' a ^ raduate of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College [89], later an assistant in the Agricultural Department 
and still later assistant agronomist at the Iowa Agricultural Col' 
lege, has resigned at the Iowa institution and has accepted the 
chair of agronomy at the Colorado Agricultural College Pro- 
fessor Olm is a vigorous worker, possessed of that contagious 
enthusiasm which makes him at once a power and an inspiration 
to those with whom he comes in contact. Colorado is congratu- 
lated on securing his services.— Kansas Farmer. 

A pretty wedding occurred Wednesday evening at six o'clock, 
at the home of Mr and Mrs. Jacob Brenner, of College Hill, which 
united their daughter, Miss Viva Brenner ['041 and Mr. Prank 
Morrison, of Golden, Colo. The rooms were prettily decorated 
with daisies The bride and groom stood unattended under a 
beautiful arch of daisies while Rev. M. E. Goddard, assisted by 
Kev. W C. Hanson, performed the ceremony. Miss Edna Bren- 

nn A« nS-« K^lr^S S& l g " My Dreain of Thee, " accompanied 
on the organ by Miss May Swingle. After congratulations a two- 

AUo!%n 5 Che ° n rr Wa ? ^ rVed by Miss Edna Brenner and Miss 
^tiKwS * G bride wore a gown of Persian lawn with lace 
and ribbon trimmings. She was a member of this year's gradu- 
ating class at the College and was a great worker in the Y W C 
A. and is a general favorite among her friends. The groom is 
C^X^^V^ Waterworl * s gating Company at* Golden 
and wiX 3 *T Vy S° Wer ,° f J ice by classmates and friends 
S.iJE t be w W ^ 1She !' Mr * and Mrs - Morrison left on the nine 
-NaHonim Wednesday evenin S for their home in Golden, Colo 

lQ£ r Tp tly at h f lf ^ aSt ei ? ht °' clock Th «rsday evening, June 23, 
fnl ;in^I ian ° StrU K k U P . tb e music which introduced the beauts 
RTpLT " 7 by which Harriet A. Vandivert, '97, and Prof. 
S™ «^l TS U * mte ?. 1 . n marriage. Miss Jeanette Perry, '98, 
m££ AKol % nd Pa .Si re in her we ll-known charming manner 
Miss Alice Perry, '03, accompanied her. and at its conclusion 
played the wedding march of Lohengrin, which ushered in the 
monv and? T P ™ f *f?\*™* performed the marriage cere 

Mrttel^ta£ r « B £S ,d m th r° ngratulations bestowed upon the 
ffl ~ P ants m a ? awl A e, ss performance of the solemn rite. Durin<* 
the ceremony Miss Alice Perry played softly Schubert's "Sere- 

defed tht tnnna^ ial f rGet * n ? s had been most sincerely *£. 
1 fen 7 ™" "* <*>?&* a painty luncheon was served. The 
guests included Doctor Vandivert, Miss Vandivert, Mrs Weida 

m£E^m£^ fr ° m ^ ° f town ' and the morein«mat a e 
iriends of the bride and groom in town. Mrs. Vandi vert's beau- 

ornilT h T% P r u ofuse ly decorated with plants and flowed was 

mu7h h«^- th the , ha f? y com P an y> a " of whom unite inTxpectTn" 

SrsummSrTnS °^' ' "^ ^r.. Remick The latter wilfspend 

De aUioZ in th« S^ i 1S and , the East ' and ate September 1 will 
be at home m the Weida residence, on Fremont street. 



